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The Early Sheriffs of Norfolk 


N the article by Professor William Morris, of the University 
of California, on ‘ The Office of Sheriff in the Early Norman 
Period ’—the fruit of long and patient research—he has dealt, 
as his foot-notes show, with a subject of special interest to myself. 
There are three points which have always attracted me and on 
which it may be useful to supplement the information in his 
paper. The first is the connexion, in Norman times, between 
sheriff and castle ; the second is the system of hereditary (or 
quasi-hereditary) tenure of certain shrievalties ; the third is the 
practice, in such cases, of a sheriff adopting the name of the 
county town as his own surname. 

In the three eastern counties we find indications of these 
notable developments, at a rather later time than that of which 
Mr. Morris treats, namely, from the reign of Henry I to that of 
John. The shrievalty of East Anglia is traced by him as held by 
Roger Bigod, possibly as late as his death in 1107.1 Later 
in the reign of Henry I we find it held? by a Robert Fitz Walter, 
of whom little is known, but two of whose sons held it in turn 
after him. I worked out the family history in 1901, and it 
may be of use to refer to my paper ® for further details on the 
subject. In it I made full use of the information contained in the 
monograph on St. William of Norwich by the late Dr. Jessopp 
and Dr. M. R. James,‘ to which the former contributed a paper 
on ‘ East Anglia in the Time of Stephen’ (pp. xxvi-—xxix), in 
addition to the foot-notes on the text, ‘ which are principally 
concerned with points of East Anglian history, and demanded 
a somewhat intimate acquaintance with Norfolk topography and 
family history’ (p. vi). I hope also, in the present paper, to 

1 Ante, xxxiii. 150 n. * Ramsey Cartulary, i. 148-9. 


* * The Origin of the Stewarts and their Chesney Connexion’ (Genealogist, xviti. 1-16. 
* Cambridge, 1896. 
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throw fresh light on a passage in the Gesta Stephani and on two 
of the cartae returned in 1166, which are left unexplained in the 
Red Book of the Exchequer. 

The name of ‘ Robert Fitz Walter’ is so familiar to our ears 
as that of the leader of the barons in the struggle for the Great 
Charter, that the above-mentioned sheriff of East Anglia, as bear- 
ing the same name—and perhaps as connected with the same 
region—has been confused by some with the ‘ Marshal of the 
Army of God’ in 1215, or at least assumed to have been a member 
of his great baronial house.’ As a matter of fact, the latter 
Robert died about a century later than the sheriff of East 
Anglia. The elder Robert was styled ‘ Fitz Walter’ as being 
the son of Walter de Caen (de Cadomo),” a considerable tenant, 
temp. Domesday, on the great fief of William Malet, which was 
forfeited by Henry I and was thenceforth known as the honour 
of Eye (Suffolk). Dr. Jessopp observed of this Walter : 


In the next generation his son Robert appears to have been known 
as Robert of Caen, and this name, spelt in the charters of the twelfth 
century phonetically, assumes quite surprising varieties of form from 
de Kayni to Caxineto and even more unrecognizable contortions. In the 
Pipe Rolls of Henry II, from 1158 to 1169, the name is variously spelt 
de Caineto, de Caisnei, and de Caisne, &z., &c.3 


There is often confusion, in early records, between the names 
of this family and of that which took its name from Cahagnes * 
(Calvados); but I have not found it anywhere else confused 
with the name of Caen (de Cadomo). On the early Pipe Rolls of 
Henry II we find the forms de Caisneto, de Chaisneto, de Caisnei, 
&c., which represent, according to Stapleton, the French du 
Quesnai.’ Dr. Jessopp’s error was the more unfortunate because 
it threw the family history into utter confusion. The surname 
of ‘ Du Quesnai ®’ was not that of the above Robert Fitz Walter, 


' For instance, the Robert Fitz Walter who occurs on p. 402 of the Red Book of the 
Exchequer is the earlier Robert, but is grouped in its index as identical with the later 
one (p. 1280). So too Mr. Walter Rye speaks of the earlier Robert (Red Book, p. 402) 
as ‘Robert Fitz Walter, i.e. de Clare’ (Norfolk Families, p. 105), by which he means 
a member of the Fitz Walter family, who were cadets of the Clares. He further con- 
fuses here that great baronial house with the Norfolk family of Clere (p. 104), as he 
also does on p. 93 of his General Index to Coat Armour used in Norfolk before 1563 
(1918), where he states that ‘ Robert Fitz Walter gave Filby... to Ralph de Clere, 
who was presumably one of his own family ’. 

® This is not absolutely proved, but is practically certain. 3 Op. cit. p. Xxxiii. 

* This was anglicized as ‘ Keynes’, e.g. Horsted Keynes, Tarrant Keynston, 
Somerford Keynes, &c. 

@ Rot. Scacc. Norm. u. exvii. The other name was latinized on them as de Cahaignis. 

* If that is its correct form. Stapleton observed that ‘Le Quesnai, near St. Saens, 
was apparently the fief from which this family had name’. One must hesitate to differ, 
on such points, from Stapleton, but no such place is shown on a modern map or on his 
own He gives its form there as ‘terra de Quesneto’, which is not its form in English 
records. 
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but, as I have shown, of his (first) wife Sibil ‘de Caisneto’.? 
Her nephew, John de ‘ Caisneto’, was the founder of the Augus- 
tinian priory of Cokesford (or Coxford) in Norfolk. She also 
joined her husband, Robert Fitz Walter, who founded the 
Benedictine house of Horsham St. Faith’s, in the same county, 
in endowing it on her maritagiwm at Rudham.” Their third son, 
William du Quesnai (de Caisneto), became eventually their heir. 
He was the third sheriff of his line and was founder of Sibton 
Abbey, a Cistercian house in Suffolk. We owe to this foundation 
a statement of the highest value for the true history of his family. 


Domina Sibilla soror Iohannis de Cayneto, filia Radulphi de Cayneto, 

. maritata fuit Roberto filio Walteri fundatori domus sanctae Fidis de 
Horsham, qui genuit ex ea filium nomine Rogerum et Iohannem Vic{e- 
comitem] et Willelmum de Cayneto, fundatorem abbatie de Sybeton. 
Rogerus et Iohannes Vic{ecomes] obierunt sine prole de se. Willelmus 
vero accepit uxorem et genuit ex ea tres filias, videlicet Margaretam, 
Clemenciam, et Saram.? 


According to Dr. Jessopp, Robert Fitz Walter ‘ appears as sheriff 
in 1131, by the appendix to the 3lst Deputy Keeper’s Report ’.* 
This is an error ; for the list of sheriffs in that report was compiled 
from the Pipe Rolls and therefore does not extend beyond 1130. 
Moreover, Robert is shown by the roll of 1130 (p. 90) to have 
gone out of office at Michaelmas 1129. He lived on, however, 
into the reign of Stephen, as I shall show below, and received 
a writ from that king directing him to restore seisin to 
St. Peter’s, Gloucester, of the church of (Chipping) Norton, 
Oxon., which had been confirmed to that abbey, in 1126, by him 
and his second wife, Aveline. She had inherited lands in Oxford- 
shire from her mother Emmeline, wife of Ernulf de Hesdin,°* 
the original donor of the church. 

In the Horsham document Robert Fitz Walter and his wife 
Sibil (du Quesnai) spoke of Roger as if he were their eldest son, 
and the Sibton Abbey document mentions him as the eldest of 
their three sons and as dying childless. He seems to be last spoken 
of in 1141, when, with his younger brother, William, he joined 
Stephen’s queen, who was then besieging the besiegers of Winches- 
ter. This we learn from a notable passage in the Gesta Stephani: 


Habuerat et rex proceres secreti sui privos, privataque familiaritate 
sibi coniunctiores, non quidem terris amplificatos, sed in castris tantum 
merentes, quorum digniores fuerunt Rogerius de Casneto et Willelmus 


» Genealogist, xviii. 6-12, 

* *Ego Robertus Walteri filius et uxor mea nomine Sibilla edificavimus ecclesiam 
de Horsham. . . . Sciatis insuper quod predicta Sibilla eisdem concessit terram suam 
de Rudham, quam pater suus dedit in liberum maritagium ’: Mon. Angl. iii. 635-7. 

* Mon, Angl. v. 559, from the Sibton Register among the Arundel MSS. 

* Op. cit. p. xxxiiin. 5 See Genealogist, xviii. 3. 
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frater illius, viri bellaces nullisque militari industria vel quavis probitate 
secundi; qui, capto rege, fidem tamen ei indisruptam servantes, intesti- 
num eiusdem adversariis semper et ubique habuere conflictum.! 


This devotion to Stephen, even after his capture, will have to be 
borne in mind ; for he was probably as strong in the East Anglian 
region as the empress in the south-west.” 

John, the remaining brother of the three, appears as the third 
witness to Stephen’s charter creating Geoffrey de Mandeville 
earl of Essex, which I assign to the latter half of 1140.2 The 
pedigree, therefore, is as follows : * 


Robert Fitz Walter = Sibil ‘ de Caineto ’ 
sheriff of Norfolk. T 





| 

John ‘ de 7 William ‘ de Caineto ’ 

sheriff of Norfolk, ob.s.p. sheriff of Norfolk 
\ 






Roger ‘ de Caineto ’ 
living 1141, ob.s.p. 





This pedigree enables us to interpret the following Norfolk 
carta of 1166. 


CarTA ROBERTI FILIZI WALTERI 


[A] Robertus filius Walteri tenuit Mor et Fileby dono Regis Henrici 
anno et die quo ipse Rex H[enricus] fuit vivus et mortuus, per servitium 
j militis. Et [B] lohannes, filius eius, post ipsum ; et postea [c] Willelmus. 
Et ipse Willelmus dedit Galfrido, Cantuariensi archidiacono, Mor per 
servitium j militis, et Radulfo de Clera Fileby per servitium j militis. 

Dominus autem voluntate sua seisivit in manu sua Mor et Fileby ; 
sed postea reddidit Galfrido Archidiacono Mor, quod debet servitium 
j militis et retinet in manu sua Fileby. Et (c] Willelmus habet, de dono 
domini Regis Blieburcum in Suthfolcia per servitium j militis.5 


Another Norfolk carta on which the pedigree throws light is 
that of the bishop of Norwich.® After enumerating his knights, 
Bishop William proceeds : 


Isti milites feffati de novo feffamento ante mortem Henrici Regis.” 
Post mortem eius, tempore Guerrae,§ dedit Eborardus Episcopus [B] 


1 p. 80, ed. Howiett, 1886, Rolls Series. 

® One is bound to add that in his Cartulary of the Abbey of Eynsham (Oxford Hist. 
Soc.), i. 415 f., Mr. Salter claims that the passage quoted applies to two of the Oxford- 
shire family of the name, and that its William ‘de Chesney must be kept distinct 
from a contemporary who had the same name’ who was, like himself, a supporter of 
Stephen. ’ *Tohanne filio Roberti filii Walteri’: Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 52. 

* I only give as much of the pedigree as is needed to illustrate the succession of 
those members of the family who were sheriffs of Norfolk. 

5 Red Book of the Exchequer, p. 402. ® Ibid. p. 392. 

? This is a contradiction in terms. The bishop here appends to his list of knights 
the statement that they were enfeoffed ‘de novo feffamento ante mortem Henrici 
Regis ’, although he had (rightly) headed it ‘ de veteri feffamento ’ (p. 391). 

5 ij,e. 1139-46. 
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Iohanni filio Roberti manerium de Bliccling de dominio Episcopi Nor- 
wicensis pro servitio j militis, quod modo tenet [c] Willelmus, frater eius, 


In both documents the dividing point is the death of Henry I ; 
in both it is now possible to identify, as early sheriffs of Norfolk, 
Robert Fitz Walter and his sons. This has not been done before : 
indeed, the Red Book index (p. 1219) merely enters the sons, 
under ‘ Iohannes’, as ‘ filius Roberti’, and ‘ Willelmus frater 
eius’ as occurring on pp. 392, 402, with no cross-reference to 
* Chesneto’, under which (p. 1139) the various forms of this 
name are grouped.’ 

Even the well-known local antiquary, Mr. Walter Rye of 
Norwich, has plunged the evidence in confusion. Although 
he knows that the Clares, a great baronial house, were quite 
distinct from the Cleres, a local Norfolk family,” he asserts 
that ‘in 1166 Ralph de Clere held Filby of John, son of 
Robert Fitz Walter, i.e. de Clare’,*? and bases a theory 
thereon. He again alleges, on the same evidence, that ‘ By 
1166 Robert Fitz Walter gave Filby to Ralph de Clere, who 
was presumably one of his own family’ (i.e. the Clares).* 
Yet, as we shall see, the above John died some twenty 
years before 1166, and was not a ‘de Clare’, while Filby was 
given to Ralf de Clere, not by Robert Fitz Walter, but (as 
the carta states) by William (de Caisneto).° 

Every carta drawn up in 1166 has, or ought to have, its correla- 
tive on the Pipe Roll of 1168 (14 Henry II), for this roll records 
the payments in respect of the knights’ fees enumerated in the 
cartae. But the ‘ Carta Roberti filii Walteri’ has no correlative, 
—or rather, it has two: 


Gaufridus Archidiaconus Cantuar’ redd. comp. de i marca... pro 
dominio suo de Mor. In perdon’ per breve Regis ipsi Archidiacono i m. 


Willelmus de Norwico redd. comp. de i marca... proi Mil. In thesauro 
liberavit.® 


The so-called ‘ Carta Roberti filii Walteri’, which I have printed 
above, explains how the archdeacon of Canterbury came to 
be holding Mor, and his position as an official explains why his 


The sequence in the cartae is confirmed by a charter granted to Castle Acre priory, 
‘ pro anima [a] Roberti filii Walteri et [p] Iohannis filii eius et pro anima [c] Willelmi 
de Chaineto ’ (Genealogist, xviii. 3). 

* See his Norfolk Families (1911), pp. 103, 104-5. 

° Ibid. p. 105. He is here citing the carta printed above. 

* General Index to Coat Armour used in Norfolk before 1563 (1918), p. 93. 

5 T have found that there was a papal confirmation, in 1163, of the vill of Horsham 
(with Alderford mill) and of Horsford church, as well as of tithes from Filby and 
‘Mor’, to William’s foundation at Horsham St. Faith’s (Cotton MS. Aug, ii. 136). 
® Pipe Roll 14 Hen. II, p. 21. 
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quota was remitted. More important is the name of William 
‘de Norwico’; for this was no other than William du Quesnai 
(de Caisneto®), the William of the two cartae. His knight’s fee 
was at ‘ Blieburc’ (Blythburgh, Suffolk), from which he drew, 
as William ‘de Caisneto’, £13 numero a year,® and which had 
been given him, as a knight’s fee, by Henry II.* 

Filby, the remaining manor mentioned in the carta, is yearly 
entered on the Pipe Rolls as accounted for by the sheriff, having 
been resumed by the Crown, as is stated by the carta. But 
who compiled the carta as that of Robert Fitz Walter? And 
how did the exchequer know that its ‘ William’ was William 
“de Caisneto’ alias William de Norwich? Even in our own 
time, the editor of the Red Book was ignorant of both these 
identities, and has consequently failed to help the student, as 
he might have done, in his index. 

I must return, however, to John, William’s elder brother. 
Succeeding his father, as both the cartae show, when interpreted, 
he figures, as sheriff of Norfolk, in St. William of Norwich, from 
1143 to 1146(?).6 His name, however, raises a chronological 
difficulty. Some time back I noted a document among the 
duke of Norfolk’s muniments,’ in which William, bishop of 
Norwich, grants ‘ that portion of the church of Stoches * which 
pertains to the fee of Hugh de Polested’. This grant is dated by 
Mr. Rigg, its editor, as ‘ 1239-40’, but the whole character of 
the deed suggests a distinctly earlier date. Among its 
witnesses are the prior of Bricett,® the parish priests of Caven- 
dish, Athlington (?), and Newton, and two knights—‘ Ebrardo 
milite de Bocsteda; Fulcone milite de Geddinges’. Of these 
the former is identified as connected, not with the Suffolk 
Boxtead (as indexed), but with the Essex Boxted; for the 
Colchester cartulary ’° contains charters relating to Boxted 
church, from which we learn that Everard de Boxted married 
Alice, sister of Hugh de Polsted, and became a monk at 

1 He is, at this period, a well-known witness to the king’s charters. 


® This form is found on pp. 14, 17, &c., of the roll. 

8 p. 14. The Pipe Roll of 4 Hen. IT (p. 125) shows that he had held it from Christmas 
1157. 

* See the carta, as above, in Red Book, p. 402, and the Testa de Nevill, p. 294b: 
‘ Bliburgh fuit dominicum domini Regis H. ... et dominus Rex Henricus dedit manerium 
illud Willelmo de Kesnet [sic] pro servicio unius militis et modo tenet Robertus filius 
Rogeri’, etc. (return of 1212). Robert, we shall see, was William’s son-in-law 

’ On the Pipe Roll of 1165 (11 Hen. II), the sheriff accounts for 47s. from Filby 
(p. 10), and thenceforth for £5 yearly. 

® See the index under ‘ Caineto’ and the ‘ Chronological Table’ on p. Ixxxix. 

* Report on Manuscripts in Various Collections, vii. 229. 

® This was not, as indexed, ‘ Stoke’ (Norfolk), but Stoke by Nayland, adjoining 
Polstead (Suffolk). 

® For Bricett Priory, Suffolk, see my Ancient Charters (Pipe Roll Soc.), pp. 67-9. 
10 pp. 150-2. 
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St. John’s Abbey, Colchester. This is definite evidence that the 
bishop was William Turbe and that John the sheriff who heads 
the witnesses was the John (d. 1146) of whom we have spoken 
above. 

The difficulty is that this bishop (who had been prior of 
Norwich) was not consecrated earlier than 1146, while John the 
sheriff is stated in St. William of Norwich’ to have died just 
afterwards. The story there told (pp. 111-12) is that 


when William, the Prior of Norwich, was . . . consecrated Bishop, this 
John was so gravely vexed with his disease that he was quite unable to 
return to Norwich from London, where this business was being done ; 
but turned out of his way to Mileham, 


which he reached with difficulty, dying ‘a few days’ later. 
As Dr. James puts it, he died ‘ shortly after the consecration of 
William Turbe, whose election he had done his best to prevent.’ * 
If the narrative implies that John had been opposing the 
bishop’s election in London (‘ ubi haec gerebantur’), and died 
on his way back to Norwich, it is very difficult to determine when 
and where Bishop William and the sheriff can have met for the 
purpose of the Stoke charter. The names of the three parish 
priests and of the two knights do not suggest either London or 
Norfolk. Again, if the sheriff was too ill to reach Norwich, why 
should he turn aside out of his way to Mileham (‘ ab itinere 
divertens Mileham, eoque vix perveniens’), which he was hardly 
able to reach (p. 112)? Mileham is further north than Norwich.* 

Dr. Jessopp, indeed, «laimed that ‘the mention of Mileham 
completes the identification of John the sheriff with John de 
Cheyney (de Caineto); the Cheyneys were lords of Mileham’ 
(p. 112). But Mileham was the head of a small barony which 
was given by Henry I to Alan fitz Flaald,* the Breton, who was 
the ancestor of the English Fitz Alans and the royal Stewarts, 
and whose successor William Fitz Alan held it under Henry I1.® 
Dr. Jessopp, indeed, vouched Carthew’s History of the Hundred 

' See the chronological table (p. xc). 

® p. Ixxiv. 

* Dr. Jessopp must have known it well, for it is only four or five miles from Scarning, 
where he was rector. 

* See my Calendar of Documents preserved in France, no. 1149. 

5 *Melham cum pertin’ fuit dominicum domini Regis, quam Willelmus filius Alani 
tenuit in capite de domino Rege per servitium feodi unius militis’: Testa, p. 294 f. 
I take this extract from the survey which I assign to 1212. See also the Red Book 
entry (p. 271): ‘De feodo Willelmi filii Alani de Northfolcia’ (1166). The knights’ 
names which follow should be carefully compared with the returns to the inquest 
of sheriffs (1170) on p. cclxxx of the Red Book, and were identified by me. Cf. Eyton’s 
Shropshire, vii. 217 f. I have dealt, in Genealogist, xviii, 11-12, with the mysterious 
Simon ‘de Caisneto’ alias Simon ‘de Norfole’, who speaks of the day ‘quo con- 
quisivi honorem de Meleham’, and have there suggested that Stephen forfeited 
the honour, as held by the Fitz Alans, and bestowed it on this Simon. 
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of Launditch for his statement that the family of ‘ Caisnei’ had 
‘their chief place of residence at Mileham’ in that hundred, 


where are still to be seen the remains of an important Roman camp, 
extensive earthworks, indicative of Saxon or Danish occupation, and the 
ruins of the castle, which Robert Fitz Walter occupied, and where his 
eldest son John de Caisnei died ; 4 


but Robert’s chief seat was at Horsford (near Norwich), adjacent 
to which was Horsham St. Faith’s, where he founded a religious 
house.” Mr. Rye states, in his opusculum on Norfolk ‘ Castles and 
Manor Houses’ (1916), that neither Carthew nor he ‘ can trace 
the site of the castle ascribed in Blomefield ’, though he speaks 
of ‘ the earthworks’ (p. 44). In his ‘ Roman Camps and Remains 
in Norfolk’ (p. 38) he states that ‘ Haverfield doubts if the 
earthworks are Roman’. In any case there seems to be no basis 
for the assertion that Robert Fitz Walter had a castle there. 
On the death of John the sheriff in 1146 (?), ‘ his brother 

William ’, Dr. Jessopp wrote, ‘ appears to have been appointed 
in his place and continued to hold the office till 1163, when it 
seems he was dismissed from it’.* This is a very strange state- 
ment. For William was certainly not in office in the earliest 
years of Henry II. Mr. Howlett, in his preface to the Gesta 
Stephani,’ states that in the cartulary of St. Benet-at-Hulme,°® 
‘ charters in the years 1146-9 show us. . . a sheriff, William de 
Chesney, installed in the county’. Better known, however, is 
the remarkable account * from Blomefield’s Norfolk,’ of ‘ a court 
of the county ’ of Norfolk held in the bishop’s garden at Norwich. 
William de Chesney is mentioned as present, but not as sheriff ; 
there is mention, however, of two sheriffs asassenting tothe court’s 
decision, namely Roger Gulafer and William Frechnei.6 Why is 
there mention of two sheriffs? I would suggest, as the explana- 
tion, that they were the sheriffs of Norfolk and Suffolk.® For 

2 Op. cit. p. xxxiii. * Genealogist, xviii. 6. 

3 Op. cit. p. xxxiv. ‘aL 

5 Cotton MS. Galba, E. ii, fo. 57 b. 

* Cited in the same preface, p. xxxv. 


? Blomefield took it from a register of Bury St. Edmunds, which has not been 
identified. 

5 Howlett, ut supra, p. xxxvi; Dr. Jessopp refers to this meeting (op. cit, p. xxxii), and 
Mr. Rye speaks of it as ‘ the earliest instance in our records of the County Hundred Court 
or Shire Mote which is given in Blomefield iv, under the date of 1250’ (Hundred Courts 
and Mote Hills in Norfolk, 1916). The Norfolk curia comitatus seems to have been held 
within the castle precinct, where a ‘ shire house’ stood, Harrod’s Castles and Convents 
(p. 132) cites a deed of 14 Edw. I as speaking of ‘ via que ducit ad curiam comitatus ’. 

* At the great Kentford gathering of the magnates of the adjacent countiesi n 
1080-(Ing. Com. Cant. p. xvii—not, as in Davis, Regesta, 32, ‘ p. 17 ’}—there was present 
“Walterus pro Rodgero et Roberto vicecom’’, whom Mr. Davis identifies (ibid.) as 
* sheriffs [of Norfolk and Suffolk]’. It would be too speculative, save in a foot-note, to 
suggest that this Walter, acting, Mr. Morris writes (p. 157) as ‘ a deputy ’, was father 
of Robert Fitz Walter, sheriff under Henry I. 
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the point at issue was raised by Ording, abbot of St. Edmunds 
(1146-56), who claimed for his own court, against the Norfolk 
authorities, jurisdiction over two of his knights. My reason for 
doing so is that the Pipe Roll of 1156 (2 Henry I1) shows us 
Norfolk and Suffolk under separate sheriffs, of whom William 
de Fraxineto (alias ‘ de Fraisn’’ or ‘ de Fraisnei’) was the Suffolk 
sheriff,’ as he had been also for part of the previous exchequer 
year.” One can, therefore, hardly doubt that he was the William 
‘de Frechnei’ of Blomefield’s narrative.® 

Returning to William ‘de Caisneto’ (or ‘ Chaisneto’ or 
‘Caisnei’*) he appears to have become sheriff for both the 
counties (which had previously been separate) at Easter 1157.° 
Thenceforth he held office till Michaelmas 1163, when he was 
succeeded by Oger ‘ dapifer’.* He was then crippled by accumu- 
lated debt, owing £319 9s. 8d. blanch, from his arrears of the 
county’s firma, and £150 for three years’ increment (crementum) on 
the old firma. He was also indebted to the Crown for £200 ‘ de 
misericordia ’ from the seventh year (1161). In the eleventh year 
(1165) we find, appended to his debt, a memorandum : ‘sed 
fuit attornatus inde Isaac Iudeo per Rotulum Camere et per 
Rotulum archidiaconi.’ In the twelfth year he paid off 20 mares 
out of his £200 fine (p. 20), and in the next year (1167) he had 
a reprieve, because he was one of those who escorted the king’s 
daughter to Saxony for her marriage.’ On the same roll (p. 32) 
we find an important equation : the ‘ homines Willelmi de Caisn’ ’ 
of the Pipe Roll are found on the chancellor’s roll as ‘ Homines 
Willelmi de Norwich’. In the Colchester cartulary * he is styled 
William ‘ de Chaineto’ and William ‘ Vicecomes de Norwico’.® 

I have shown above ' that he is found on the roll of the 
fourteenth year (p. 21) paying, as William ‘de Norwico’, one 
mare for the knight’s fee which he held as ‘ William’ simply. 
On this same roll (p. 222) this identification enables us to 


1 Pipe Rolls 2-4 Hen. II, pp. 8, 75, 126. * Ibid. p. 8. 

* Mr. Howlett gives, in a foot-note, the reasons for assigning to ‘ about 1150’ the 
gathering in the bishop’s garden. 

* Pipe Rolls 2-4 Hen. II (Record Commission). It is a most curious coincidence 
that the name of ‘ de Fraisnei’ (latinized as de Fraxineto) must have been derived 
from the French frénaie (an ash-grove) and that of ‘de Caisnei’ (latinized as de 
Caisneto, &c.) from the French chénaie—which implies an earlier form chesnaie— 
(an oak-grove). Fresnai, La Frenaye, Fresney, Fresnaye, &c., are place-names in 
Normandy, and so are Quesnay and Cesney (Calvados). ‘ Filius Willelmi de Fraxineto’ 
occurs as a knightly tenant of Earl Hugh Bigod in 1166 (Red Book, p. 395). 

5 Pipe Roll 3 Hen. II, p. 76. He is there found accounting ‘de firma dimidii anni’, 
of the two counties jointly, at Michaelmas 1157. Part of the roll for this year is missing. 

® Oger held office till the inquest of sheriffs in 1170. 

7 ‘sunt in respectu quia vadit cum filia Regis in Saxoniam’: p. 18; cf. p. 19. 

® There is no index of personal names to this cartulary. 

® Genealogist, xviii, 10. 0 p. 485. 
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explain an entry on the dorse of the schedule of combustions. 
This entry runs as follows : 


Episcopus Iu{de]us recognovit coram Baronibus de Scaccario quod 
Willelmus de Norwico pers[ol?]uerat Isaac Iudaico Dccc m. et 111 m. et 
dim. unde fuerat ei atturnatus de Debito quod debebat Regi. 


Under Norfolk and Suffolk (p. 17) we read on this roll : 


Willelmus de Caisneto redd. comp. de pc et quater xx et xi li. et IIs. 
de debito suo quod summatum est per omnes partes debiti sui de Rotulo 
anni preteriti. 


In Soltis per breve Regis Ysaac Iudeo ccce et LxxIx li. 
Et debet cc et xm li. et 11s. 


This equation is of great importance. In the first place, 
William’s alias is shown to have been familiar: my own view 
is that it is parallel with the cases in which the capital of a 
county was used as a surname by the holders of more or 
less hereditary shrievalties.' Mr. Morris, citing my Feudal 
England, observes that ‘the sheriff was in so many known 
instances surnamed from the chief town of his shire that this 
usage has been assumed to be the rule’.2 He seems to have 
ignored William ‘ of Norwich’, possibly as being outside ‘ the 
early Norman period’. He writes that ‘ the title of Swein of 
Essex affords almost the only case of a different usage for this 
period ’.* I think, however, that this is only an apparent excep- 
tion, due to the fact that Essex had no county town. Chelms- 
ford was only an episcopal manor, and Colchester stood, practi- 
cally, in a corner of the county. 

The proof that William ‘ of Norwich’ was identical with 
William du Quesnai is also of value as enabling us to detect 
the latter under that name. Further, it supplies the evidence 
needed for dating one of the difficult returns for the great honour 
of Boulogne. In the cartae of 1166, on which were based the 
payments in 1168 (14 Henry II), he is once entered as William 
‘de Chaisneto de Norum’ ‘ and once as William ‘ de Norwico’ 
simply.° These entries, therefore, have to be added to those 
in which he appears under his surname of ‘ Caisnei’, ‘ Caisneto’, 
&c., as well as to those in which he occurs as ‘ William’ only, 
in the two cartae which I have printed above. 

In the year 1170 (16 Henry II) he is found as William ‘ de 
Caisneto’ in the interesting fragments of the returns to the 


‘ Stapleton, however, held that it was ‘from his frequent residence at the castle 
of Norwich that William du Quesnai had also the surname De Norwiz’ (Magn. Rot. 
Scacc. Norm. 11. exvii. note m). 
® Ante, xxxiii. 155. Cf. Genealogist, xviii. 5 n. 3. 

* Ibid. His son Robert and grandson Henry also used Essex as a surname. 
* Red Book, p. 410. 5 Ibid. p. 365. 
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inquest of sheriffs: These returns illustrate his holdings on the 
fiefs of the earl of Arundel, Hubert de Rye, and Clare.* In 
1174 William died: the Pipe Roll of that year (20 Henry II) 
records the fact and tells us that the king had placed Hugh 
de Cressi in possession of his land.* The roll also gives us 
the significant information that Hugh was now in charge of 
Norwich Castle ;4 for Hugh was married to the eldest daughter 
(and heir) of William, whose land (and debt to the Crown) 
passed with her to that active officer of the king.® Of the 
said debt there was still owing £190 in 1175. Hugh still 
owed £10 in 1176, and the king forgave him the balance (Pipe 
Roll 22 Henry II, p. 62). At this point it may be convenient to 
the reader to have a short pedigree set out, in order to make the 
descent of the shrievalty and castle clearer. 


William * de Caisneto * 
alias *‘ de Norwich’, 
sheriff of Norfolk. d. 1174. 
| 


Hugh==(1) Margaret==(2) Robert Clemencem. Sara m. 


de Cressy d. 1231. | ‘filius Rogeri’, Jordande Richard 
d. 1189. sheriff of Sackville Engaine. 
| Norfolk. (Saukeville). 
Roger de John Fitz Viel Engaine of 
Cressy, Robert, Colne ‘ Engaine ’. 


b. c. 1184. b. ec. 1191. 


Although the fact has been overlooked, this appears to have been 
a notable instance of the king having exercised his theoretical 
prerogative of selecting one of a man’s coheirs as virtually his 
sole heir.® 


‘ Red Book, app. A, pp. cclxxi, cclxxiii, cclxxix,cclxxxi. They were so identified 
by me, and although Mr. Hall rejected my view (ibid. pp. cc-cexi), he has since, with- 
drawn his criticisms and accepted my vindication of my view (Commune of London, 
pp. 125-36). 

* Red Book, pp. 400, 404. It is unfortunate that he is indexed, not as William, 
but as Walter. 

* *Mortuus est et Hugo de Creissi habet terram per regem.’ This statement is 
appended to an entry of William’s debt of £190 ‘ de misericordia ’ (p. 40), which was 
the balance of his fine of £200 in 1163 (9 Hen. IT). 

* ‘Et in guarn’ Castri de Norwic’ postquam Hugo de Creissi recep[it] custodiam’ : 
p. 37. 

* See Foss’s Judges, i. 228; Stapleton’s Magn. Rot. Scace. Norm. 1. cxvii-cxix. 

* I have dealt, in a paper on the manor of Colne Engaine (Zssex Arch. Trans. viii. 
192-8), with the assignment to Sara, the youngest of the three daughters, of this 
manor, derived from her paternal ancestors, in lieu of a third of the inheritance.as 
her share. Her son, however, claimed a third of Blythburgh (Suffolk) as his mother’s 
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Stapleton, the recognized authority on the subject, wrote that 


Hugh de Cressie had married Margaret, daughter and heir [sic] of William 
du Quesnay [de Caisneio], hereditary sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
was in her right lord of several manors in those counties. He had by her 
a son named Roger, and was deceased before 3 Richard I, 1192, in which 
year Robert Fitz Roger was sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk in right of the 
same Margaret, then his wife.! 




















This is rather a confusing statement, but the chart pedigree 
. printed above will make the relationship clear. It will have 
been observed that Stapleton here speaks of William as ‘ heredi- 
tary sheriff’ of East Anglia, which is one of the very points 
that I discuss in this paper. For the moment, however, I am 
concerned with his description of Margaret as her father’s 
‘heir’. This statement is also found in Dugdale’s Baronage 
(i. 106, 708), where it is taken from monastic cartularies, in 
Foss’s Judges,” &c. Even the Red Book (citing the Pipe 
Roll of 13 John) styles Margaret his heres (p. 142).2 What- 
ever may have been the rights of Margaret, she brought them 
all to her second husband, Robert Fitz Roger, who held the 
shrievalty in several years * and, in Stapleton’s words, was, in 
her right, sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk and ‘lord of several 
manors in those counties’. He was also, in his own right, a man 
of some consequence, being son and heir of Roger Fitz Richard, 
lord, by the king’s gift, of the northern stronghold of Warkworth 
and the Essex lordship of Clavering.® 
We can now turn to the light thrown on a return for the 
honour of Boulogne by the alias ‘ William of Norwich’, which 
is found therein. This return is given on p. 273 of the Testa 




































perparty in 1223. The Pipe Roll of 1175 (21 Hen. II) shows Hugh de Cressy already 
seised of Blythburgh (p. 107). 

? Rot. Scacc. Norm. 11. exix. 

* i, 228, ‘ The daughter and heir of William de Caynete or Quesnay’. 

® See below. ~ 

* He was sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk for six years in all, viz Michaelmas 1190 to 
Easter 1194, and Michaelmas 1197 to Easter 1200. 

° Red Book, pp. 442, 562; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 107. One has to lay stress on 
this identity because it serves to illustrate the importance of punctuation in the 
editing of manuscripts. The Red Book (p. 142), citing the Pipe Roll of 13 John, con- 
tains, according to its editor, this passage : 

‘Et ij milites de feodo Roberti filii Rogeri de Mor, et Bliburg{i] hereditatis uxoris 
suae, haeredis Willelmi de Norwico.’ 

The entry in the index (p. 1252) runs accordingly : 
Mora, Mor 


—, Rob. fil. Rog. de, 142. 
There was, of course, no such person; Robert Fitz Roger de Mor owes his existence 
solely to erroneous punctuation. A no less serious error is that of Mr. Walter Rye, 
who speaks of ‘ Robert Fitz Robert, sheriff in 1190’ (Norfolk Families, p.218; Coat 
Armour used in Norfolk, p. 24). 
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runs thus: 


Testa (p. 273) 


Willelmus de Norwich modo 
Robertus filius Rogeri vii mil. in 
Thorp Wydon Andigau’ Massing- 
ham Anemere Wythingham in 
Norff’ et in Chishull’ in Essex’ j 
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de Nevill and p. 575 of the Red Book.' 


The entry in question 


Red Book (p. 576) 


Willelmus de Norwicho, modo 
Robertus filius Rogeri, vij milites 
in Torp, Widone, Andagane, Mas- 
singeham, Anemere, Freinge, Wich- 
ingeham, in Norfolcia, scilicet vj 





feodum Summa vii. milites, in Chishulle in Essexa, j.? 


This entry admirably illustrates my own theory that the 
above return was largely based on one of earlier date, which 
was posted up by the addition of the names of those tenants 
who were holding when it was compiled. Of the earlier tenants, 
William de Mustroil (six knights), Pheramus de Boulogne (six), 
Gervase de Cornhill, and Richard de Lucy * of Ongar (four), were 
all certainly dead before Richard I’s accession ; nor is this list 
exhaustive. The case, however, of William ‘ de Norwich’ (seven) 
is perhaps the most decisive ; for William ‘ de Caisneto’, whose 
identity with himself I have proved, died no later than the 
year 1174, so that the date of the earlier return of which I postu- 
late the existence cannot have been later than this year. 

Moreover, I have been able to show that Robert Fitz Roger 
appears, in the later list, as the holder, because his wife had 
inherited almost all the holdings of her father, William ‘ de 
Caisnei’. The only other case of his so appearing to which I need 
refer is in the return for the honour of Eye. This return is found 
on p. 411 of the Red Book of the Exchequer, where Robert is 
entered as second on the list of its knights and as holding no 
fewer than ten of its knights’ fees. These were probably inherited 
from his wife’s Domesday ancestor, Walter de Caen, who held 
under the lord of that vast honour. This return, in the Red Book, 
is assigned by a marginal note, like the other cartae, to 1166, 
although the name of the earl of Norfolk, which stands fourth 
on the list, is ‘Comes Rogerus’. The earl who made his return 
in 1166 * was not Roger, but Hugh. It is obvious, therefore, that 
this list cannot have been compiled earlier than 1177, when 
Earl Roger’s father died ; possibly, indeed, not earlier than 1189,° 
when the earldom was definitely granted to him by Richard I. 
Again, the very first name on the list is that of Hubert de 

It is headed in the latter: ‘ Inquisitiones de honoribus exchaetis aliquo tempore, 
factae anno x11J° Regis Iohannis, de servitiis militum eorundem. Honor Boloniae, 
secundum inquisitiones inde factas tempore Regis Iohannis® 

2 Compare list of errata (pp. 1363-6) after the index. 

* d. 1179. * Ibid. pp. 395-7. 


; 5 It will be found that even so late as Michaelmas 1189, he was still only styled 
* Rogerus Bigot’ officially (Pipe Roll 1 Ric. I, p. 39) and not recognized as earl. 
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Montchensy, who held of the honour no fewer than twelve knights’ 
fees. I have shown that this Hubert was not even born till 
1164, and that his father Stephen was the holder under Henry II.! 
The name of Robert Fitz Roger is, we have seen, decisive ; for 
he cannot have obtained possession before his marriage to 
Margaret, its holder, in 1189. 

The returns to the great inquest of service in 1212 show him 
holding (in her right) a considerable number of knights’ fees, 
in addition to his large holdings on the honours of Boulogne and 
of Eye. His wife Margaret, who survived him, had a son and 
heir by her former husband, Hugh de Cressy, and by Robert 
Fitz Roger, a son, John Fitz Robert, ancestor of the Claverings. 
The Pipe Roll of 1214 (16 John) records her payment to the 
Crown, after her husband’s death, of no less than a thousand 
pounds for seisin of her whole inheritance, as her husband had 
held it, and for her dower, according to the custom of the realm, if 
her son should refuse to give it her, &c. This record is of so 
much importance, not merely for its actual contents, but also for 
its date and circumstances, that I here give it in extenso from 
Madox’s -Hachequer (ed. 1711, p. 340 5). 


Margareta quae fuit uxor Roberti filii Rogeri [debet] Mille libras, pro 
habenda saisina de tota hereditate sua, de qua predictus Robertus vir 
suus fuit saisitus die quo obiit ; ita tamen quod stet recto si quis versus 
eam loqui voluerit ; retento in manu Regis Castro de Norwiz quamdiu Regi 
placuerit ;2 et per sic quod habeat ius in Curia Regis de hereditate sua 
quam pater suus habuit die quo obiit [i.e. 1174], et de tota hereditate sua 
quam viri sui aliis dederunt ;* et per sic quod non distringatur ad se mari- 
tandam ; et per sic quod omnibus diebus vitae suae quieta sit de debitis 
Iudaeorum quae pater suus debuit Iudaeis in vita sua; et quod habeat 
dotem suam secundum consuetudinem Regni Angliae, si filius suus eam 
ei dare noluerit. 


The charter by which Margaret secured these concessions was 
dated 22 December 1214, according to Stapleton, who gives an 
English abstract of it.‘ 

I have claimed importance for the date of this transaction, 
because the charter was granted only six months before Magna 
Carta, and for its circumstances, because the breach between the 
king and the barons was already open and acute. One of the 
principal causes of this widening breach was the extortionate 
treatment of barons’ widows by the king. Even so far back as 
1185, Margaret, countess of Warwick, was called upon to pay 
700 mares ‘ pro hapenda terra patris sui et dote sua et ut non 


1 Rotuli de Dominabus (Pipe Roll Soc.), pp. xlv, 61. ® The italics are mine, 
’ i.e. which her husbands might have alienated while she was under coverture. 
* Magn. Rot. Scace, Norm, 11. cxviii-cxix. 
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nubat nisi cui voluerit’.1 My comment on this demand was that 
it was ‘ an exaction which throws a vivid light on those clauses 
of the Great Charter which were aimed, this exaction reminds us, 
at a grievance of long standing’.? The sum extorted by John, in 
1214, from the widow of Robert Fitz Roger was more than twice 
as large as that which had been claimed (i.e. 1,500 mares) from the 
countess in 1185; but it purchased more extensive concessions. 

The words which I have italicized in the charter—‘ retento 
in manu Regis Castro de Norwiz quamdiu Regi placuerit ’°— 
definitely imply that Margaret had an hereditary claim to the 
custody of Norwich Castle.* The king, therefore, thus excepted 
it from his concessions. Stapleton wrote that ‘ Robert Fitz Roger 
was sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk in right of the same Margaret ’,* 
but did not vouch any authority for this statement. He stated, 
however, that John Fitz Robert (her son by her second marriage) 
“succeeded to the charge of custos of the castle of Norwich’ 
before 1 May 1215.° One has to remember that Roger de Cressy, 
her son and heir (by her first marriage), was an active supporter 
of the barons against John, and suffered, in consequence, the 
wasting of his lands and the penalty of excommunication. He 
was taken prisoner, however, at the battle of Lincoln ® (1217). 
The heir of her second marriage, John Fitz Robert, was 
(jointly with William Marshall) sheriff of East Anglia and governor 
of Norwich Castle in 17 John, but was one of the baronial party 
at the time of the Great Charter. 

When we turn to Lincolnshire, a county adjacent to Norfolk, 
we find much stronger evidence of the connexion between an 
hereditary shrievalty and the constableship (custodia) of the 
chief castle of the county. The admission of a woman’s right to 
hold such an office as this is an obvious recognition of the heredi- 
tary principle. No more famous instance could be found than 
that of Nichole de ‘ Haia’, eldest daughter and coheir of Richard 
‘de Haia’ and wife of Gerard de Camville,’ who brought to him 
the shrievalty of Lincolnshire with the charge of Lincoln Castle. 
In the quaint phraseology of Dugdale, she 


being an eminent woman in her days, and stoutly adhering to King John, 
. . obtained a grant from him . . . and in 18 John [1216-17] had the 


1 Pipe Roll 31 Hen. II, p. 76. In 1189 she still owed 640 marcs of this amount 
(Pipe Roll 1 Ric. I, p. 79). 

* Pipe Roll 31 Hen. II, p. xxx. The passage in the Great Charter is there quoted, 

* From an early date the Bigods had endeavoured to secure for themselves this 
important stronghold. Wimer the chaplain, who held the shrievalty from Easter 
1170 to Easter 1187, had two colleagues till Michaelmas 1175, but after that held it 
singly. Mr. Eyton pointed out that, in May 1169, he occurs as a clerk of the earl of 
Norfolk (Hugh Bigod). * Magn. Rot. Scace, Norm. 1. exvii. 

5 Thid. p. exix. * Tbid. ; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 708. 

7 See my edition of the Rot. de Dom, (Pipe Roll Soc.), pp. 12, 84. 
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shrievalty of Lincolnshire committed to her trust, Philip de Marc being 
constituted her assistant therein. Which office she also held in 1 Henry III, 
Geffrey de Cerland being then her substitute. ... And in 2 Henry III was 
again constituted sheriffess of Lincolnshire, as also governess of the city 
and castle of Lincolne,! &c. 


In his comments on ‘ the military functions of the sheriff’ ,? 
Mr. Morris observes that ‘ the Norman vicomte was keeper of the 
king’s castles, and the earlier sheriffs of the Conqueror often 
appear in this capacity . . . although sheriffs were not necessarily 
custodes castelli’.2 It has always seemed to me that this con- 
nexion between the sheriff and the king’s chief castle in a county 
is one of the principal distinctions introduced at the Conquest, 
between the sheriff's office before and after that event.4 For 
the castle itself was a novelty introduced by the Normans. 
Of the other two points which I mentioned at the outset the 
hereditary shrievalty has received, I hope, further illustration 
in this paper, while the assumption, by the sheriff, of a surname 
derived from the said castle is a practice which seems to account 
for the style ‘ William de Norwich ’. J. H. Rounp. 


' Baronage, i. 598. 2 Ante, xxxiii, 161-3. 

* A foot-note (p. 162) states that ‘ Gilbert the sheriff of Herefordshire had the 
castle [sic] of Clifford to farm, but it was actually held by Ralph de Todeni (Domesday 
Book, i. 173)’. On-p. 168, however, another foot-note states that ‘ Gilbert the sheriff 
of Herefordshire held at farm the castelleria and borough of Clifford (Domesday Book, 
i. 183)’. This (183) is the right page reference ; the passage is a difficult one. Stapleton 
(Magn. Rot. Scacc. Norm., 1. xxxv.) observes that ‘ A vicecomitatus, as the name implies, 
originated in the lieutenancy,... of a certain territory within which aid was levied 
for castle-guard annexed to the castellum of the Comes, and therefore denominated 
also a castellania or castellaria, being conferred upon personages, his fideles, for 
purposes of military defence and governance. These vicecomites or castellani had, 
&e.... and after the laws of hereditary succession had been embodied in the 
feudal code, the vicomté was not unfrequently converted into an hereditary fief. 
The charge was, however, purely military,’ &c. 

* In the reign of Henry II the hereditary vicomtes paid customarily a fixed annual 
sum by way of ferm for their vicomtés.’ 

* Cf. Powicke, Loss of Normandy, pp. 51, 294 f. 
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English Galleys in the Sixteenth Century 


O the English mind the term ‘galley’ has always had an 
unpleasant savour. It is redolent of criminals and forced 
labour, of the corsairs of the Mediterranean and the chained 
Huguenots of France, and it is usually forgotten that for a con- 
siderable time the English fleet had one or more galleys attached 
to it ; and these were true galleys in the Mediterranean sense 
of the term. Mr. Oppenheim has pointed out the vagueness 
with which the name was used in England under Henry VIII and 
Edward VI. It might mean a small barge,! a galleasse, or even 
any sailing ship whatsoever that had a few oars or sweeps as an 
auxiliary means of propulsion ; and ultimately it came to imply 


an improved model, possibly built on finer lines than the heavy, slow 
moving hulks of the beginning of the reign, and expected to bear, to the 
ponderous 600 or 1,000 ton battle ship, the same relation in speed that the 
real galley bore to a mediaeval sailing vessel.” 


This ambiguous use of the term has led to much confusion, and 
it seems desirable to try to find some test by which one can 
decide whether the term ‘ galley’ in a contemporary list of the 
navy really means a rowing galley of the long low Mediterranean 
type, or one of the several sorts of sailing ships that passed 
under that name. On one occasion, at least, a distinction 
was Officially recognized, for in the list of 5 January 1548° 
fourteen ordinary ships are described as galleys, while the 
Galley Subtile, the only true galley in the fleet at that time, 
is marked out as the ‘Roo Galley’. But this is the exception. 
Is there any safe and general guide? The most that one can 
say is that if a ship of over 50 tons is found fairly regularly 
described during this period as having a smaller number of men 
in its complement (mariners, gunners, and soldiers) than tons 
in its tonnage, it may be assumed, in default of strong evidence 
to the contrary, that it was not a rowing galley ; apparent 
exceptions are accounted for by the very varying methods of 
estimating tonnage adopted by naval experts at this time, but 


? Acts of the Privy Council (ed. Dasent), iii. 33, 18 May 1550. 
* The Administration of the Royal Navy, p. 59. 
* Archaeologia, vi. 218-20. 
VOL, XXXV.—NO, CXL. Kk 
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the margin of difference between tons and men is usually large 
enough to allow for small variations.1_ The possibility of setting 
up such a criterion as this is not unimportant, because the names 
of ships are sometimes changed, especially after they have been 
refitted, and this renders identification increasingly difficult. 

The first galley of the strictly Mediterranean type that was 
built by Henry VIII was the Galley Subtile. Henry had appa- 
rently been considerably impressed by the value of this type of 
vessel, and, as Marillac reported to Francis I in November 1540, 
was intending to build six swift galleys before the following 
Easter ;* but by December the king had turned his attention 
to a large galleon, and in February 1541 Marillac thought that all 
talk of making these swift galleys had ceased.* That this was 
not entirely true is shown by the letter from Chapuys to Charles V 
in July 1541, informing him that Henry VIII had sent to Italy 
for three shipwrights expert in making galleys,* and by two 
payments noted in the same year, one of £100 by the treasurer 
of the augmentations ‘towards the making of a galley subtell 
now new purposed ’, and the other in November, of £308 15s. 
to William Gonson for the making of a ship called ‘the Gallye 
Suttell ’.° When exactly this galley was completed the evidence 
does not tell us, but in July 1543 she is reported as ready to go 
forth against the French,® and about the same time or possibly 
even somewhat earlier the Breton L’Artigue suggested using 
her in a raid on the west coast of Scotland.’ In May 1544 she 
accompanied the expedition against Leith and apparently 
proved useful in harrying the villages of Fife.* So much impor- 
tance does Henry seem to have attached to the co-operation of 
galleys with the slower moving sailing ships of his fleet, that in 
December 1544 the privy council instructed Wotton to request 
the Emperor Charles V to lend or sell Henry ten galleys fully 
equipped and furnished with slaves and mariners ; this, however, 
Wotton reported, the emperor could not see his way to do, as he 


* In Anthony Anthony’s list of 1546 (printed in Derrick, Memoirs of the Ris: 
and Progress of the Royal Navy, pp. 303-7) and in the list of 1548 (referred to above), 
the Galley Subtile is the only ship of over 50 tons that has more men than tons (200 tons, 
250 men), with the exception of the Mary Willoughby, which in the later list is said 
to have 140 tons and 160 men; this is, however, an error for 130 men (see Letters 
and Papers, Henry VIII, iii. 2014, which should be dated 22 January 1549, not 1522). 
The same standard is seen in the list of ships dated 20 February 1559 (State Papers, 
Dom., Eliz., ii. 30), where no real ship has more men than tons, while the Black and 
Red Galleys are given 300 men apiece, a number certainly in excess of their tonnage. 
So also in the 1588 list (Derrick, p. 27) the galley Bonavolia has 250 tons and 250 men. 

* Letters and Papers, xvi. 269, 16 November 1540. 

Ibid, xvi. 373, 534, 31 December 1540 and 12 February 1541. 

* Ibid, xvi. 1005, 16 July 1541. 

5 Ibid. xvii. 258 (fo. 54) ; xv. ii. 231, 28 November 1541. 

® Lisle to Henry VIII, 11 July 1543 (ibid. xvmt. i. 867). 

7 Ibid. xvi. ii. 541. § Ibid. x1x. i. 416, 472, 510. 
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had need of all his galleys against the Turk. From June to Sep- 
tember the Galley Subtile was kept afloat in the Thames,’ and it 
was during this time, or shortly afterwards, that five Venetians 
were empioyed ‘in and aboutes her redoubbing taclyng and 
other apparelling of the same for that they were more perfect 
in the same then thenglishmen’: for this they were paid 
£16 178.5 In 1544 the galley was commanded by Captain 
Richard Broke,* but in 1545 he seems to have been replaced by 
a certain Edward Jones, under whom she formed part of Lisle’s 
fleet in August of that year.° The station of the galley was on 
the wing along with the other more rapidly moving ships of the 
fleet, and she played a creditable part in the skirmish of 15 August, 
possibly as a result of which Lisle reports that the ‘ Mystres, 
the Gallye Subtill and the Foyste’ need to be repaired.® Still, 
Jones does not appear to have given entire satisfaction, for in 
December 1545 he was superseded by 


Oone Madriachaga, Spaniard, reteyned sith Christemas to have been 
capitayne of the gallee Subtil, oone Sancto, a Venecian, to have been 
Patron, . . . and likewise an Englesheman appointed to be with them for 
exposicion of the langage.’ 


Possibly it was thought that southerners would have a better 
knowledge of the management of galleys, but the arrangement 
proved a very temporary one, for by 13 April 1546 we find that 
they were discharged from this service, and, at least as early as 
May of the same year, Richard Broke resumed the command.® 
After forming part of the fleet that patrolled the narrow seas 
during the summer of 1546,° the Galley Subtile, still under the 
command of Richard Broke, shared in the invasion of Scotland, 
the battle of Pinkie, and the operations before Edinburgh in 
September 1547.'° 


But before this time she had apparently ceased to occupy 
her unique position in the English navy ; as the result of a smart 
little action off Ambleteuse, near Boulogne, on 21 May 1546, 
a French galley under the command of the baron de Saint- 


' Ibid. x1x. ii. 752, 783. 

* Payments to shipkeepers recorded in Benjamin Gonson’s Book of Accounts, 
20 June to 18 September 1544 (Letters and Papers, x1x. ii. 674). 

® Pipe Office Declared Accounts 2193 (5 August-29 November 1544). Mr. Oppen- 
heim thinks that‘the presence of these Italians was responsible for the launch of the 
Galley Subtile in 1544; but this supposition is untenable, for, as has been shown 
above, she was launched at least as early as 1543. 

* Letters and Papers, xtx. i. 472. 5 State Papers of Henry VIII, i. 812. 

* Letters and Papers, xx. ii. 27, 88, 158, 184. 

? Acts of the Privy Council, i. 308, 315, 381. 

® Ibid. i. 381; ii. 112; Letters and Papers, xxt. ii. 319. 

* Letters and Papers, xxt. i. 498. 

© Patten, Expedition into Scotland, reprinted in Tudor Tracts (ed. A. F. Pollard), 
pp. 53-158, especially p. 138, and the plans on pp. 114, 118, 119. 
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Blancard was captured.! Possibly because this prize was 
superior in speed and efficiency to the Galley Subtile, or more 
probably because an experienced commander was needed for 
her management, Richard Broke transferred his flag for a short 
time to the Galley Blancard. Lisle writing to Paget on 15 July 
reports that on his departure from London 


Richard Broke that hath the Rule of the Kyngs mats gally keptt me 
Company wth the same as farr as Gravisend to kepe the forsados in ure 
and breth as they must contynewally be otherwyse they wilbe shortly 
nothyn worth. 


It is the new French galley that is referred to here, for Lisle goes 
on to say that Broke asked 


to have some new clothes bought for all the sayde forsados who he saith 
ar most misserable wthout any manner of thyngs to hange uppon theym. 
So that I perceyve the same Gally wilbe some chardge to his mat con- 
tynewally iff his highnes do kepe her styll wth her sute of forsados as she 
ys nowe. And in case that his mat sholde have sute made by the admyrall 
of Fraunce at his comeng for the Restitucion of her, yt ys at his mats 
most bontefull plesure, to do yt or not. And yet if his mat shold be 
myndyd to gratyfy him wth hit I wold wysh that his mat wold fyrst gyve 
fredom and liberty to the sayde forsados at the leaste to as many as wold 
take yt weh I thinke wold be more worth to his mat then the strength of 
iiijt gallys if ever his mat shold have any more to do wth theym. For 
I thinke those that have the Rule of theym wolbe ever in doubt to come 
nere unto any of the Kyngs mats navy or ports for feare of Rendering 
theym selves unto his highnes.® 


The French indignantly denied the legality of this capture, and 
when Claude d’Annebaut, the French admiral, came over to 
England in connexion with the peace negotiations of 1546 he did 
as Lisle thought he would do and 


made gret sute for his galley, which His Majestie was pleased to have 
gyven to hym: mary, as toching the forsares, He could not of his honour 
rendre them, having before gyven them libertye. ThAdmyral demanded 
restitution of the galley etc., as beyng no just prise: whereunto my Lord 


Admyral could not accord and warme wordes wer betwene them, but they 
ended frendly.* 


The admiral’s eloquence seems to have been convincing, for on 
25 September 1546 we learn from Odet de Selve, French ambas- 
sador in England from 1546 to 1549, that Paget had stated that 


* Letters and Papers, xxi. i, 874. Mr. Oppenheim, quoting Stowe’s Chronicle, 
gives the date wrongly as 18 May. 

* Broke is spoken of once more as the captain of the king’s Galley Subtile on 
29 October 1546 (ibid. xx1. ii, 319). 

* Ibid. xx1. i. 1281. . 

* Privy Council to Dr. Wotton, 31 August 1546 (ibid. xx1. i. 1530; State Papers 
of Henry VIII, xi. 284). 
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the king of England would return the galley in exchange for the 
Sacre, which the French king had just restored to the English, 
but that he would keep the prisoners.!_ This is confirmed by the 
privy council’s instructions to Wotton on 24 September, which 
state that if the French ministers speak of their galley, he is to 
say that the king heard only yesternight from the French ambas- 
sador that she was not yet sent home, and at once sent to the 
admiralty—for the lord admiral is gone for a month to the 
country—to know the cause and to command her dispatch.” 

But the French hopes were not destined to receive immediate 
fulfilment. Saint-Blancard himself was released before the end 
of the year,*® but the handing over of the galley and the slaves 
was still postponed. At the end of December the baron de la 
Garde came over to England very largely in order to secure the 
performance of this act of restitution.‘ But Henry did not show 
very great anxiety to overcome the procrastination of his officials, 
and, though fairly profuse with his promises to return the galley 
with her rigging, artillery, crew, and soldiers,° he repeatedly 
refused to hand back her crew of slaves, on the ground that he 
had promised them their liberty and could not now go back 
on his royal word. However, so far as the galley was concerned, 
the perseverance of the French envoys overcame all difficulties, 
and, on 16 March, Selve wrote to the admiral of France that a 
certain Spaniard had been to see him and 

Aprés m’a dict qu’il avoyt délibéré de dire au cappitaine Pierre 
lieutenant du baron de Sainct-Blancquard aulcunes choses d’importance 
pour vous dyre, mais qu’il s’en est allé avec sa gallayre sans prendre les 
lettres qu’il vous escripvoyt.’ 


That this really means that the galley had been released is made 
more certain by a letter; in which Selve four months later 
says that Somerset has been complaining that the English 
prisoners whose release de la Garde had promised in exchange 
for the baron de Saint-Blancard’s galley and her crew had not 


* Selve to the admiral (Correspondance dOdet de Selve, p. 35). 

* Letters and Papers, xxi. ii. 149. 

* There is a bill for a passport for Saint-Blancard and his company in November 
1546 (ibid. xx1. ii. 475 (9)), and in January 1547 he is made bearer of dispatches to 
France (Corresp. de Selve, p. 90, 18 January 1547). 

* He had already been over at the end of September 1546 with the same end in 
view (Van der Delft to Charles V, 7 October 1546, Letters and Papers, xxt. ii. 238). 
La Garde was better known to the English as Captain Paulin. 

5 E.g. on 25 January 1547 Paget informed de la Garde that Henry had definitely 
given orders to the admiral of England to deliver over the galley and all her equipment 
with the exception of the slaves. Selve and La Garde to the king of France (Corresp. 
de Selve, pp. 93-4). 

* Selve and La Garde to the king of France, 4 January 1547 (ibid. p. 80). In this 
matter Henry was probably following the advice Lisle had given him in the letter 
quoted above. 1 Ibid. p. 117. 
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yet been set free. Moreover, from this time onwards, the 
restitution of the galley, which had been such a burning 
question since August 1546, disappeared from amongst the 
demands that Selve was pressing upon the English government.” 
Mr. Oppenheim criticizes the navy list of 5 January 1548* as 
omitting the French galley or Mermaid which ‘ was in the service 
then and long afterwards’.* But if the French galley was 
restored in 1547, the 1548 list is perfectly accurate in giving the 
Galley Subtile as the only ‘ Roo Galley ’.° That this was really 
the case is confirmed by the fact that whenever Richard Broke is 
referred to during the year 1548 he is always described as captain 
of the galley,® and this title could hardly have been applied to 
him had there been more than one galley attached at this time 
to the English fleet. Several times also in the spring of 1548 


Selve writes of ‘la Gallayre qu’ilz ont’, as, for example, on 
17 February : 


la Gallayre qu’ilz ont je l’ay moy mesmes veue en terre sur le bort de ceste 
riviére (i.e. the Thames) & 111 ou 1111 mil d’icy ou elle a esté aussy mise en 


piéces et refaicte de neuf et m’est adviz qu’elle ne sera pas bien tost preste 
& servyr ;7 


and in April he reports, ‘ Quand a la Gallayre j’entendz qu’elle 
sera dans l’eaue en ceste riviére la sepmaine prochaine et bien 
tost preste pour servir ’.® 

In 1549, however, there comes a change ; in the list of ships 
under Cotton (dated 12 May 1549) two galleys are mentioned, 
“The Inglesshe Gallay—Rycharde Broke; The Late french 
Galley—William Terrell’:® This ‘late French galley’ is obviously 


* Selve to the constable, 7 June 1547 (Corresp. de Selve, p. 159). 

* The slaves were not returned, but whether they were set free or not is doubtful , 
for Selve in a letter to the constable dated 27 September 1547 says that ‘ Quelcun me 
dict hyer au soyr que ugne des gallaires du baron de Sainct-Blancquard avoyt ren- 
contré en mer la gallaire d’ Angleterre de laquelle elle avoyt recouvré tous les forsayres 
et aultres esquippages quy feurent retenuz icy audict baron quand sa gallaire luy feust 
rendue et néanlmoins avoyt laissé aller le corps de ladicte gallaire angloise, dont je 
ne scay aultrement la vérité et estime, Monseigneur, que vous la scaurés trop mieulx 
par dela ’ (ibid. p. 210). 

Printed in Archacologia, vi. 218-20. 

Administration of the Royal Navy, p. 100. 

Its equipment is given as 250 soldiers, mariners, &c., 3 brass and 28 iron pieces, 
Acts of the Privy Council, ii. 205, 22 June 1548; ii. 556, 1 July 1548. 

Selve to the constable of France, 17 February 1548 (Corresp. de Selve, p. 290). 
Selve to the French king, 28 April 1548 (ibid. p. 334). The editors of Selve’s 
Correspondence explains that ‘Gallayre’ refers to the Great Galley; but this is hardly 
likely to be correct, for the Great Galley was not a galley at all in the continental sense 
of the term, and Selve is usually pretty accurate in this connexion; moreover, the word 
* voguer ’ which he uses to describe the galley’s motion is much more commonly used 
of rowing than of sailing. 

® State Papers, Dom., Edward VI, vii. 9. In Drake and the Tudor Navy (p. 66-7) 
Corbett follows Oppenheim and suggests that the late French galley was the one 
captured off Ambleteuse ; this of course, cannot have been the case. He also, curiously 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
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an addition to the royal navy since July 1548, and Mr. Oppen- 
heim says that it was a French prize captured in 1549.1. This 
is almost certainly true, but when he adds that the ship for 
whose capture the crew of the Minion received £100 prize 
money was probably the Black Galley,’ he is in error, for the 
Pipe Office Declared Accounts for this year definitely say that 
the prize for which this reward was given was the Mary of Fécamp 
laden with sugar,*® and this is confirmed by an order from the 
privy council for the sale of 210 chests of sugar which Winter, 
captain of the Minion, had taken in the Mary of Fécamp in 
December 1549.4 As galleys were not cargo ships, the Mary 
of Fécamp could not have become the Black Galley. There is, 
however, little doubt that the late French galley of May 1549 
is really the Black Galley, of which Mr. Tyrrell is said to be in 
command in November of the same year,° and as Richard Broke 
is called by the privy council the captain of the Red Galley on 
17 May 1549,° and is spoken of throughout the Pipe Office 
Declared Accounts from September 1548 to October 1551 as 
captain of the Galley Subtile,’ this satisfaetorily identifies the 
‘Inglesshe Gallay ’ with the Galley Subtile and the Red Galley. 
Also in the same series of accounts * there are payments for the 
victualling of the Galley Mermaid under the command of William 
Tyrrell ; as she appears for the first time about 1549, there need 
be no hesitation in assuming that Galley Mermaid is merely 
another name for the Black Galley, the late French prize. 

From 1549 to 1559, therefore, there were only two galleys in 
the royal navy and not three as Mr. Oppenheim states,® though 
each passed under different names at different times. But official 
opinion was turning steadily against them. They were certainly 
employed in 1550 when the two galleys and a pinnace went to 
sea under Sir William Woodhouse,’® but on 7 February 1551 the 
privy council issued an order that 


the Lord Admyrall shall cause a declaracion to be brought in by Mondaie 
next of the debtes owing to the Gallie men, and tooching the Gallies, that 


enough, misreads Broke as Drake, but fortunately refrains from identifying him with 
any member of the Drake family. William Terrell had commanded the Grand Mistress 
in 1545 (State Papers of Henry VIII, i. 812). 

? p. 101. ® i.e. the French prize. Oppenheim, pp. 106-7. 

* Pipe Office Declared Accounts 2194. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, ii. 398, February 1550. 

® Ibid. ii. 354, 5 November 1549. 6 Tbid. p. 284. 

* Pipe Office Declared Accounts 2194. 

* Pipe Office Declared Accounts 2194 and 2355 (28 June 1550 to 29 September 
1552). 

® p. 101; see also ‘a lettre to the Lorde Admyrall to disarme the twoo gallies’, in 
Acts of the Privy Council, iii. 214,15 February 1551. This conclusion is also in accord 
with the navy list for 1552, printed in Derrick, pp. 16-17. 

© Acts of the Privy Couneil, iii. 77, 113. 
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the same may be dischardged oute of hande, considering thei arr of great 
chardge to the Kinges Majestie and serve in dede to lytle purpose.’ 


This was followed by a warrant on 14 February ® for the money 
necessary to pay the galleys off, together with a sum of £55 to be 
divided equally among the forsares or rowers, while the covering 
of cloth of gold belonging to the ‘ captaines cabane or powpe of 
the Gallie’ was, by royal command, to be presented to the lord 
admiral. But the galleys were not yet to meet their final 
doom, for when, in August 1552, it was reported to the lord 
protector that ‘ The two Galleys and Brigantine must be yearly 
repaired, if your Lordship’s pleasure be to have them kept’, 
there is written below, in another hand, the order: ‘To be 
repaired and kept.’ The government evidently knew that they 
were expensive, but had not yet made up its mind that they 
were useless. During Mary’s reign, however, they do not appear 
to have been employed to any great extent, for they are not 
mentioned once among the lists of ships victualled given in 
the Pipe Office Declared Accounts.° Therefore it is not surprising 
to find that, when @# general inquiry was made into the state of 
the navy in March 1559, the two galleys were put amongst the 
ships that were reported to be very much worn and little good 
without great repairs, and they were therefore recommended 
to be sold or otherwise disposed of.® 

That this advice was not immediately taken seems probable 
from a list of the queen’s ships given in the Pipe Office Declared 
Accounts,’ where mention is made of the ‘ Gallye Subtille, Gallye 
Marmade, Gallye Tryright, Gallye Spedewell ’. This is the last 
mention we have of the Galley Subtile or Red Galley ;* the 
list of January 1562 gives only the Mermaid, the Tryright, and 
the Speedwell,® and the Mermaid or Black Galley may be the same 
as the Eleanor which is first mentioned in the navy lists of 1565 
and 1570,'°in each of which three galleys are named, the Speedwell, 
the Tryright, and the Eleanor, while Harrison in his Description 


* Acts of the Privy Council, iii. 209. 

* Ibid. iii. 213, repeated on 30 March (ibid. iii. 246). 

8 Ibid. iii. 257, 13 April 1551. 

* Printed in Derrick, pp. 16-17. 

5 Pipe Office Declared Accounts 2356, 2357 (29 September 1552 to 31 December 
1556). 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., iii. 44, 24 March 1559. 

7 Pipe Office Declared Accounts 2358 (1 January 1559 to 1 January 1561). 

® Sir J. Corbett’s identification of the Galley Subtile with either the Tryright or 
the Speedwell is obviously impossible. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Hatfield MSS., i, no. 846, quoted by Oppenheim, ante, 
vi. 481. In this list the Speedwell and the T'ryright are said to have been built in 1560 
and the Mermaid under Henry VIII. 

© That of 1565 is printed in Derrick, p. 23; the other is in State Papers, Dom., 
Eliz., lxxi. 70, 30 July 1570. 
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of England, printed in 1577, says ‘she [Elizabeth] hath likewise 
three notable gallies: the Speed well, the Trie right, and the 
Blacke gallie ’.! This coincidence of name may of course be due 
merely to the fact that the Zleanor happened to be painted black, 
but when it is taken in conjunction with the statement that the 
Eleanor was a French prize,” it looks as though she were nothing 
more than the old Black Galley of Edward VI’s reign under another 
name. And the Eleanor had still one more transformation through 
which to pass, for from about 1584 she was most probably known 
as the Bonavolia.* This change of name is confirmed by an 
alteration in a document which is probably in Hawkyns’s hand 
and which is headed ‘a note of the charge of suche persones as 
are to be mayntayned in the galle ellenore’. The name ‘ellenore’ 
has been scored through and ‘ bonavolia ’° written above, although 
the endorsement ‘ a note for the galle ellenor’ remains unchanged. * 
It looks as though Hawkyns also was getting a little confused 
by the frequent changes of name this galley had undergone. 
The Speedwell and the Tryright had very short and uneventful 
lives. They were probably built in 1559-60,° and they disappear 
after 1579,° so that the Bonavolia was the only galley in the service 
at the time of the great campaign of 1588.’ At first she was 
attached to the squadron under Seymour, which was blockading 
Parma off the Flanders coast, but it was soon found that the 
weather was too stormy for her, and throughout the greater 
part of the year she combined the duties of guardship at the 
mouth of the Thames with those of tug for getting supply-ships 
safely to sea. After 1599 she is heard of no more.*® 

In the last years of Elizabeth’s reign five new galleys appear : 
the Mercury, La Superlativa, La Advantagia, La Volatilia, and 
La Gallarita.® The Mercury was built at Deptford in 1592, and 

* Description ef England (ed. Furnivall), i. 290. 

* Oppenheim, p. 120. 

* Ibid. She appears as the Eleanor in the Pipe Office Declared Accounts 2381 
(L January to 31 December 1584). 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cexxix. 77. This is assigned to the year 1589. 

® Oppenheim, p. 120. See also above, p. 504. They are not given in either the 
navy list of 20 February 1559 (State Papers, Dom., Eliz., ii. 30) or in the Book of 
Sea Causes of 24 March 1559 (State Papers, Dom., Eliz., iii. 44), but they appear in 
a list of the royal fleet given in the Pipe Office Declared Accounts 2358 (1 January 1559 
to 1 January 1561). 

* Oppenheim, p. 123. ? Derrick, p. 27. 

* Oppenheim, p. 123. Herlast record of service seems to be in 1596, when the privy 
council write to Mr. William Borough, comptroller of the navy: ‘ As you have received 
already order from me, the Lord Admyrall, to prepare and make ready the litle galley, 
80 we are to require you to use all possible diligence and meanes to put in a readynes 
the great blacke galley called the Buona Voglia, onlie to be made hable to ly in the 
river of Medway for one monneth and to carry good ordonance and to be well manned ’ 
(Acts of the Privy Council, xxvi. 312, 19 November 1596). This ‘litle galley ’ was prob- 
ably the Mercury: see below, and State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cclvii. 67. 

* Oppenheim, p. 121. 
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was of the galley type but furnished with masts and sails, and 
was afterwards converted to a pinnace. Mr. Oppenheim, therefore, 
thinks that she was not a real galley at all ;+ but the number of 
rowers she possessed seems to imply that oars were more than 
a mere auxiliary means of propulsion.” The Superlativa and the 
Advantagia were built in 1601, and were almost certainly the 
result of an order of the privy council that London (with aid 
from Middlesex, Westminster, St. Katherine’s, and other suburbs 
of the city) was to build two galleys for defence-of the Thames, 
while the queen undertook to build four.* Of these four the 
Volatilia and Gallarita, which appear in 1602, seem to have been 
all that were completed. 

An undated navy list, which has been assigned with consider- 
able probability to this year, gives the following interesting 
details in connexion with these galleys : 

Menin Menat 
Harbour. Sea. Mariners. Gunners. Soldiers. Rowers. 


Mercury . ; 6 180 38 6 40 96 
La Superlativa 6 446 50 10 126 260 
La Advantay . 6 422 50 10 118 244 
La Volatilia 6 394 50 10 118 216 
La Galeretia 6 422 50 10 118 244 4 


It is not, of course, suggested for a moment that these galleys 
were regularly equipped in this manner, for, with the exception 
of the Mercury, there is no evidence that they ever saw service 
at all; this list merely presents the personnel which the navy 
officials thought necessary for their efficient employment at sea. 
As a matter of fact, this outburst of galley building in 1601-2 
is a curious excursion for the purposes of coast defence from the 
main road of English shipbuilding ; and even within this limited 
sphere these galleys seem to have served no good end. After 
being a constant expense to the Crown for many years, they were 
finally ordered to be sold in 1629.° 


‘ Oppenheim, p. 123: he gives no reference for the statement as to the conversion 
of the Mercury ; there was a pinnace called the Mercury built for the voyage against 
Algiers (State Papers, Dom., James I, cxxxii, 21 August 1622); there may be some 
confusion with this. 

* Not only is the Mercury classed with other galleys in 1602 (see below), but she 
is referred to as a galley in a letter of 3 May 1596 (Borough to Lord Burleigh, State 
Papers, Dom., Eliz., cclvii. 67), and in another of 21 August 1601 (F. Trevor to Fulke 
Greville, Hist. MSS. Comm., Coke MSS., i. 31), though she is certainly grouped with 
the ships in a list in Hist. MSS. Comm., Coke MSS., i. 32. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, xxxi. 119-21, 28 January 1601. See Mr. Oppenheim, 
ante, ix. 714; Hist. MSS. Comm., Coke MSS., i. 32, 33, 35; and Overall, Index io 
Remembrancia, ii. 41. These two galleys were almost completely equipped by 
10 September 1602; the equipment as well as the building of them was paid for by 
London. 


* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., celxxxvi. 36 (1602 ?). * Oppenheim, p. 207. 
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Obviously the English navy had not found the galley a really 
serviceable type of vessel; what were the reasons for this ? 
In the first place, so early as 1546, Selve had clearly pointed out 
how unsuited they were to the tempestuous seas of the north : 


ceste mer estoyt plus rude que celle de Levent ou Mydy et qu’en ung 
instant il s’y levoyt souvent grosses tempestes ausquelles lesdictes galléres 
n’estoint pas pour résister, que quand telz accidens leur survenoint elles 
estoient perdeues s’elles estoint loing de port.! 


This opinion Soranzo echoes eight years later : ‘ They do not use 
galleys owing to the great violence of the ocean.’? As a natural 
consequence of this susceptibility to weather conditions, the 
season during which it was safe to use galleys was extremely 
short, the summer at the most, and not always the whole of 
that. But this disadvantage was insignificant in comparison 
with the twin difficulties of cost and of manning. However 
they were manned, whether by voluntary or by forced labour, 
they required large crews whom it was always difficult to obtain, 
and these large crews necessitated heavy expenses for their 
upkeep.* As Mr. Oppenheim has pointed out, a large ship like 
the Dreadnought of 1588 could be kept at sea for about £303 per 
month, while the Bonavolia cost £514 per month,‘ and it was 
quite definitely on the ground of their expense that the galleys 
had been paid off in 1551.° And, indeed, though possibly con- 
temporaries did not fully realize it, galleys were really alien to 
the whole tendency of English shipbuilding during the sixteenth 
century, which was to develop the broadside armament, a feature 
that was rendered quite impossible in a galley by the position of 
the oars. Ultimately, as happened for example to the Bonavolia, 
galleys were reduced to a sort of river patrol, where their light 
draught and independence of the wind would give them decided 
advantages. 

There’remains but to consider the problem of the method 
adopted in order to obtain crews for the galleys. Were they 
freely enlisted men, or were they criminals, as they usually were 
abroad ? There never had been the slightest moral objection 
to the use of criminals or slaves in the navy. As early as 1513 


 Selve to the King, 14 July 1546 (Corresp. de Selve, p. 11). 

* Soranzo’s report to the Venetian Republic, August 1554 (Cal. of State Papers, 
Ven., v. 934, 548); the editor translates this ‘strong tide of the ocean’, but ‘ gran 
forza ’ surely means ‘ great violence’; but compare Barbaro’s Report, ibid., p. 351-2. 

* Compare the note against the names of the three galleys in the navy list of 1570 
(State Papers Dom., Eliz., lxxi. 70): ‘ The season of the year doth pass away for any 
service to be had of them, who in time of service requireth 1,000 men for their full 
furniture.’ And in the margin there is written in another hand: ‘If no galleys come 
what advantage in furnishing our galleys—this to be debated.’ 

* Oppenheim, p. 125, quoting State Papers, Dom., Eliz., ccix. 85. 
® See above, pp. 503-4. 
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Sir Edward Howard had dispatched a pressing demand for 
convicts to be employed in the fleet,t and, as we have 
seen above, Henry VIII was quite prepared to buy ten galleys 
from the emperor along with the slaves to work them. Henry 
actually acquired one set of slaves when the Galley Blancard 
was captured in 1546, and whether they were really freed 
soon after the restoration of the galley to France, or whether 
their freedom was merely nominal and they were retained 
to work the Galley Subtile, cannot with certainty be deter- 
mined, but they seem to have been well treated,? and in 
August 1547 there is a warrant for £70 to be spent among the 
Forsados (i.e. forcats) ‘for theyr necessary furnitures ’,* while, 
when the rowers were disbanded in 1551, they received £55 to be 
divided equally among them.* On the other hand, they were 
apparently paid no wages, for though there are entries in the 
Pipe Office Declared Accounts for boarding, lodging, and victual- 
ling mariners, artificers, and forsathes, and for the wages of 
mariners and artificers, there seems to be no entry of wages for 
the forsathes.° But it does not do to assume with Sir Julian 
Corbett and Mr. Oppenheim® that the term forsados always 
implied that the captured French galley-slaves are referred to, 
for there is considerable evidence that, during this period and 
under Elizabeth as well, the government had every intention 
of using the galleys as places of punishment for its prisoners of 
war and its criminals, and, moreover, we know that, in certain 
cases at any rate, this intention was actually carried out. 

As early as December 1542 Hertford writes to the privy 
council from Alnwick that Lisle had received the council’s letters 
and certain proclamations for excluding Scots from the realm, 
and ordering a number of them to be sent up as slaves to row in 
galleys, but they had forborne to put these proclamations into 
execution until Hertford could declare the inconvenience that 
might arise thereby.’ Two years later similar measures are 
threatened towards all non-denizen Frenchmen, that, if they do 
not depart from England within twenty days, they will be sent 


* Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, i. 383. 

* Cf. Corresp. de Selve, p. 169, 22 July 1547: ‘ Et me vient l’on de dire, Sire, 
quwilz ont secrettement faict attiltrer gentz en Escosse pour corrumpre et persuader 
les forsaires des gallayres [French ones] de se faire prendre au combat, leur mectant 
devant la liberté et le bon traictement qu’ont icy ceulx du baron de Sainct-Blancquard 
qu’ilz trouvent moyen de leur faire tesmoigner soyt par lettres soyt de bouche par 
ceulx mesmes quy sont icy, ce que je trouve fort malaysé de pouvoyr exécuter.’ 

* Acts of the Privy Council, ii. 112, 9 August 1547. 

* Ibid. iii. 246, 30 March 1551. 

* Pipe Office Declared Accounts 2194 (29 September 1548 to 24 October 1551). 

* Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, i. 383-5 ; Oppenheim, p. 78. 

* Letters and Papers, xvii. 1157, 1 December 1542: this may be taken to imply 
that the Galley Subtile had been launched in 1542. 
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to the galleys,’ while in 1546 Hertford writes to Paget that, as 
Englishmen who have been taken prisoners by the French are 
straitly handled and employed in galleys, it would be well, if the 
king were setting forth any such vessels, to use in the same manner 
certain French prisoners taken at Boulogne.” Whether this was 
done or not we cannot say. In 1545 the mayor and sheriffs 
of London were ordered to proclaim that notwithstanding 
wholesome laws to preserve people from idleness there remain, 
especially about London, a great number of ‘ryffyns and 
vagabondes ’ able to work but living by theft and falsehood in 
play whereby simple young men are polled and undone and by 
other detestable vices and fashions. The king intends to use all 
such persons to serve him in these wars in certain galleys to 
be armed forth before 1 June next.® And, lastly, in 1549 comes 
that celebrated proclamation recorded by Strype that 


all such Sowers and Tellers abroad of vain and forged Tales and Lyes 
. [should] be committed into the Gallies, there to row in Chains, as 
a Slave or Forsary, during the King’s Pleasure.* 


These proclamations make still more inexplicable Somerset's 
twice-repeated statement to Selve that, as English prisoners 
were being sent to the French galleys, in reprisal 


tous les frangoys et escossoys qu'il prendroyt en Escosse il les feroyt 
pendre, car il n’y avoyt poinct en Angleterre de gallayres pour les mectre, 
et que sy la guerre revenoyt avec vous qu’il en feroyt de mesmes de voz 
subjectz qu’il prendroyt.® 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that England possessed one 
galley in 1547-8, the Galley Subtile, and, unless it is to be 
assumed that Somerset was saying what he knew to be untrue. 
and what, moreover, Selve would also know to be untrue—too 
naive a proceeding even for Somerset—his words cannot be under- 
stood in their literal sense. The most plausible interpretation is 
that Somerset merely wished to say that he had not enough 
galleys to accommodate all the prisoners that might be taken ; 
there was only one in the English fleet at this time, and that 
probably had her full complement already. 

It is significant of the disuse into which the galleys fell after 

1 R. Steele, Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, i. 26, no. 251, 16 May 1544. 

® Letters and Papers, xxi. i. 594, 13 April 1546. 

* Ibid. xx. i. 812, 26 May 1545: the proclamation is calendared in Steele. 

* Strype, ii. 149 (ed. 1721), 29 April 1549. 

* Selve to the French king, 21 August 1547 (Corresp. de Selve, p. 187). On 1 July 
1548 he writes that ‘ sy l’on mectoyt lez prisonnyers angloys aulx gallaires il [Somerset] 
avoyt commandé audict milord Grey de faire pendre et estrangler tous ceulx qu’il 
prendroyt de quelque qualité qu’ilz feussent et de faire faire criée et deffence aulx 
angloys de n’en saulver ne donner la vie 4 paz ung et que pource qu’il n’y avoyt poinct 


de gallaires par dega il n’avoyt poinct d’aultre moyen de rendre la pareille ’ (Corresp. 
de Selve, p. 394). 
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1551 that there are no more suggestions for the use of criminals 
as galley-slaves until the later years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
In 1577 Harrison declares that adulterers and loose women should 
be sold as slaves by the parties they have injured or condemned 


to the galleys,! and in 1582 there appears a draft order to the 
justices in Eyre : 


Trusty and well beloved, we greet you well. Forasmuch as we have occasion 
for service in our galleys to have certain numbers of men to remain and 
row in the said galleys, the labour whereof is very great and painful and 
therefore in many other countries appointed for a great penalty ; we have 
thought meet at this present to require you, that at such gaol deliveries 
as shall at these next assizes be made before you, you will use such con- 
sideration that such as you shall think for the quality of their crimes and 
offences neither meet to be put to death nor yet to full liberty may be 
reprieved and committed to the gaol, with charge to the Sheriff or keeper 
of the gaol to stay them until we or our Privy Council may be certified 
thereof and by the advice of the Admiral the same may be sent for to be 
committed as prisoners to our galleys; And amongst these sorts we do 
not mean to have any stayed that have committed wilful murder, burglaries, 
sacrilege or divers and manifest robberies, thinking it very meet that no 
reprieve be had for the sparing of such from execution.” 


It cannot be said with any certainty whether this was ever acted 
upon, but twenty years later the privy council sent out an order 
to all the justices of assize in very similar terms, adding : 


and that their frendes do give 3 li. by the yeare towards their maintenance 
in the gallyes if they bee able, or otherwise that the country bee moved 
to contribute so much bycause by this means they shalbee freed from such 
unprofitable members that would do more mischiefe to the contry then 
so much mony would make good . . . that if they shall not do such things 
in the gallyes as shalbee required at their hands that then they shalbee 


sent to the prisons backe, to bee proceeded with according to the judgment 
given upon them before.® 


Already in 1600 the privy council had ordered the mayor of 
Chester to threaten deserters from the troops in Ireland or on the 
way to Ireland that, whereas the ringleaders might be executed, 
the others would not escape because ‘ there is almoste in readynes 
an other sorte of punishment for them by putting them into 
gallyes, where they shall not be able to runne awaye any more ’,* 


‘ Harrison, The Description of England (ed. Furnivall), i. 226. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., clvii. 38, quoted by Sir J. Corbett, i. 383-5. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, xxxii. 489, 19 June 1602. This isnot from a privy council 
register, but from the notes of one given in Add. MSS. 11402. The extract shows, 
in the first place, that sending to the galleys was almost looked on as a favour, and 
secondly that there was no very brutal system of enforcing discipline there—no 
‘obey or be flogged to death’. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, xxx. 245-6, 13 April 1600. The statement that another 


sort of punishment is almost in readiness probably refers to the new galleys that were 
being built at the time; see above. i 
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while three or four years earlier the proclamation of 1545 had 
been made general for the whole country by 39 & 40 Eliz., cap. iv, 
which imposed transportation or lifelong imprisonment in the 
galleys as the punishment for incorrigible rogues and vagabonds.' 
It may have been of such criminals as these, whom a maternal 
government had spared from capital punishment to linger out 
a living death in the galleys, or it may have been of negro slaves, 
whom the sixteenth century considered a beneficent providence had 
created in order to spare the white man toil, that Hawkyns was 
thinking when he drew up an estimate for the Bonavolia allowing 
her 150 slaves, who naturally drew no wages, and a ‘ gayler ’ at 
13s. 4d. a month to be responsible for them. As the suggestion 
came from Hawkyns one is inclined to think that they were to 
be negroes, especially as he adds ‘ ther ys no dyett spoken of for 
the slaves for that we are not yett in the experyence of yt ’.* 

All the evidence given above merely goes to prove that the 
government was quite prepared to use criminals as galley-slaves ; 
is there anything to show that they ever actually carried their 
benevolent intention into effect ? One would naturally expect 
the evidence on this matter to be rather scanty, but the fact 
that only two instances have been discovered throughout the sixty 
years during which galleys were attached to the English navy, 
inclines one to the opinion that such commitments must have been 
rare; this view is strengthened when it is remembered that, 
outside the years 1543-51, the galleys were only very inter- 
mittently employed on active service, and the lodging and guard- 
ing of the criminals during their long spells of inactivity would 
have been an intolerable nuisance. The two instances come, 
curiously enough, one from the beginning of the period and the 
other from the very end. On 1 July 1548 there is 


A warrante to Mr. Fulmerston, Garder of the Kinges Bench, to deliver 
George London, Thomas Allen and one Tomlin, beinge condempned to 
dye, to Sir Richard Brooke, captayne of the Galley, and he to accompte 
for them whensoever they shalbe caled for.* 


On 26 August 1593 a letter was sent to Sir John Hawkyns in 
which the lords of the council say 


We send you herewith one Walter Pepper and George Ellis, two verie lewd 
and loose fellowes that heretofore being censured in the Star Chamber 
for counterfeiting som of our handes to certein warrantes, to the abuse 
of sondrie her Majesty’s good subjectes, ar now of late again aprehended 
and found culpable in like offence. We have therfore thought meet they 
sholdbe comited to the gallies, there to remain to be imploied in service 


* 39 & 40 Eliz., cap. iv, sect. 11, printed by Sir G. Prothero, Statutes and Con- 
stitutional Documents, p. 102. ® State Papers, Dom., Eliz., ccxxix. 77 (1589 ?). 


* Acts of the Privy Council, ii. 556 (really from Starkey’s transcript of a privy 
council letter book). 
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as occasion shalbe offered. Theis shalbe therfore to require you to cause 
them forthwith to be placed in the new gallies, and fast tied with chaines 
in such suer sorte as they maie not by anie means escape, allowing them 
for their diet under the ordinary allowaunce for som time, and in anie 
case not to suffer them to be delivered without the privitie of me, the 
Lord Admiral of England. Herof you must have special care.! 


On the other hand, we have direct evidence that on two of 
the rare occasions during the reign of Queen Elizabeth when 
a galley actually put to sea, it was manned by free labour. In 
May 1586 Hawkyns and Baeshe drew up an estimate for the cost 
of maintaining the Bonavolia at sea for three months, and this 
included wages for all her 250 men—mariners and rowers alike— 
at 14s. the man per month, the same rate as the sailors on the 
Bull or the Signet were getting ;* and among the charges to be met 
for the two months’ service of the Bonavolia in 1588 is the sum 
of £350 Os. Od., being sea wages for 200 rowers and 50 seamen 
at the uniform rate of 14s. the man per month.* Regular wages 
would not have been paid to criminals, war prisoners, or slaves. 
On the whole, then, it would probably be safe to say that, while 
the government was always prepared to commit persons to the 
galleys as slaves, yet in the main these vessels were rowed by 
free labour. It is even just possible that the change in name of 
Elizabeth’s galley from Eleanor to Bonavolia may be evidence 
of this, for rematori di bona voglia was the technical Italian term 
for men who had voluntarily enlisted for the benches. * 

The employment of these galleys in the sixteenth century 
marks an interesting, if somewhat isolated and fruitless episode 
in English naval history : it was due to foreign influences, and 
especially to the use of a French galley fleet from Toulon in the 
English Channel and off the coast of Scotland, and it was doomed 
to failure by the local conditions which were wholly unsuited 
to galleys, by the distrust with which English seamen regarded 
them almost from the beginning, and, above all, by the fact 
that much of the best naval opinion of the day was committed 
to a policy of armament and naval construction to which galleys 
could not be adapted, and which was to evolve a type of ship 
that, in the hands of Drake and his successors, administered the 
deathblow to the Mediterranean galley as a weapon of naval 
offence. E. R. Apart. 


1 Acts of the Privy Council, xxiv. 486-7. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., clxxxix. 40, 25 May 1586; it seems probable that 
the Bonavolia really put to sea on this occasion. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cbix. 85, 12 April 1588, 

* Corbett, i. 385. = 
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Emoluments of the Principal Secretaries 
of State in the Seventeenth Century 


HE formal salary of any state official in the seventeenth 
century was merely regarded as a peg on which to hang a 
fortune. Fees, allowances, and perquisites supplemented the small 
regular wage.! This was peculiarly the case in such an office as 
that of principal secretary to the Crown, which developed during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries into an important office of 
state, but was originally a purely household office and never en- 
tirely lost this character. The principal secretaries wore in theory 
the king’s private servants. They were still members of the king’s 
chamber at the end of the seventeenth century,” and the nominal 
salary they received was in keeping with this character. This 
salary remained throughout £100 per annum, but even at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the annual value of the 
office was already computed to be about two thousand pounds.* 
Various manuscript lists of officers of state and their fees are 
extant for the reigns of Elizabeth and James I,* and though 


' T have to thank Mr. Godfrey Davies for help in the preparation of this article, 
and in particular -for drawing my attention to the documents printed below, and 
allowing me the use of his transcripts. 

* A Collection of Ordinances for the Regulation and Government of the Royal House- 
hold, p. 407. 

3 When discussing the possible resignation of Sir George Calvert from the secretary- 
ship in 1624, Dudley Carleton, junior, writes on 3 May to his uncle Sir Dudley Carleton 
that the latter could have the place for £6,000, and adds: ‘It is but three years’ 
purchase, the place being worth £2,000 a year ’ (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1623-5, 
p. 231). Chamberlayne, Angliae Notitia, ii. 10 (1676), also states that the ‘ Secretaries’ 
settled allowance from the King in Salary and Pension is little less than £2,000 sterling 
per annum to each of them’. He did not include fees in this computation. Manning- 
ham in 1601 gives the value of the office as little less than £3,000 a year (Diary, p. 19, 
Camden Soc.). In his Political Index, 3rd ed., i. 399, published in 1806, Beatson 
gives its present worth as £8,000 to each secretary. 

* The great list of ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Annual Expense Civil and Military ’ of date 
about 1578 is published in Peck’s ‘ Desiderata Curiosa’, Part I, Liber II, and by the 
Society of Antiquaries in the Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for the Government 
of the Royal Household, p. 250. A later list of 1607 or 1608 is printed by the Hist. 
MSS. Comm. from the MSS. of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu (p. 57). Similar to this, 
though not identical, is the list included in the Sloane MSS. (no. 1520), temp. Jac. I. 
Two lists of about 1588 and 1590 are among the Elizabethan State Papers, Domestic, 
vol. 121 and vol. 235, no. 9. 
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differing considerably in detail and with regard to some of the 
lesser clerical officials they all agree in giving the fee of the two 
principal secretaries as £100 each and their table at court.? 
Apparently during the first half of the century the salary was 
granted for life; the office, on the contrary, being conferred 
during the royal pleasure.” 

After the Restoration a difficulty arose. When Sir John 
Trevor succeeded Sir William Morrice as secretary of state in 
September 1668, his patent was drawn up in the usual fashion, 
the salary being granted for life.* There appears to have been 
some opposition to Trevor’s appointment, headed by the lord 
keeper, Bridgeman, who no doubt feared, though without cause, 
that the new secretary would prove a tool of Lord Arlington’s, 
by whom he had been recommended.‘ Possibly as a result of 
this opposition, or merely as one of the attempts at retrenchment 
made by the treasury commissioners, Trevor’s patent was 
challenged in the treasury. They objected to the payment of 
£100 for life, and Sir George Downing was ordered on 15 December 
to see how the patents of Arlington and Morrice ran.° Reference 
was also made to the Elizabethan procedure. Already on 
12 January 1668-9 it was minuted in the treasury that the 
docquet should be altered and Trevor have his salary, like his 
place, during pleasure ;? but no doubt the secretary objected, 
for six months elapsed before Downing returned the bill to 
Arlington’s clerk to be altered in the king’s presence, Trevor 
-having consented to the change.® It is probable that this change 
was only temporary. In later warrants of appointment, the 
customary phrase appears to have been ‘ with the yearly fee’, 
or ‘ with the yearly pension’ of £100,° and in the case of Sir 
Leoline Jenkins the hundred pounds is distinctly stated on one 


1 See below, for the question of the secretaries’ diet. 

* See, for example, the grants of office to Sir Albertus Morton on 29 March 1625, 
and to Sir John Coke on 2 November 1625 (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1625-6, pp. 2, 
141) and the grant to Sir Henry Vane on 3 February 1640 (Cal. of State Papers, 
Dom., 1639-40, p. 419). 

3 There was apparently some discussion when the patent was drafted, but the 
decision reached was that Secretaries of State had ‘their patents during pleasure, 
but £100 a year for life’: Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1668-9, p. 124. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Montagu House Papers, i. 421, 423. 

5 Cal. of Treasury Books, ii. 509. 

® Ibid, m1. i. 7, 15 January 1669. The result of the inquiry does not appear. 

? Cal. of Treasury Books, m1. i. 5. 

® Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1668-9, p. 398. 

* See for example Coventry’s warrant of appointment (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 
1672, p. 322) and that of Williamson (ibid., 1673-5, p. 360). According to the calen- 
dars, in these warrants the phrase ‘ during pleasure ’ is not even used with reference 
to the office. Jenkins’s warrant of 5 May 1680 grants the office ‘during pleasure’ 
with the yearly fee of £100 (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1679-80, p. 464), while in 
Sunderland’s warrant there was apparently no mention of the fee (ibid. pp. 78, 
169). ° 
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occasion to be an annuity for his support. This nominal salary 
was now, however, of the slightest importance. The next 
mention we have of it after 1668 is in September 1674, when, 
on the 29th, it is noted that Secretary Coventry’s ‘ancient fee 
of 100/. per annum is to be paid’.2. The ancient fee was now 
far less important than the larger grant which had been paid 
to the secretaries with increasing regularity since 1660. This 
grant was no less than the sum of £462 10s. a quarter to each 
secretary of state, making a total of £1,850 each annually. 
It was paid first from November 1660 to December 1668 out of 
the farm of the post office, was then placed on the farm of the 
customs on unwrought wood, and was finally transferred in 
December +1674 to the customs in general. On 15 December 
1668, when the first orders were registered on the farm of un- 
wrought wood, the payments were distinctly stated to be for 
‘pension and allowance as secretary of state, formerly paid out 
of the post office ’,* and the phrase ‘in lieu of pension’ was 
constantly used in privy seals and money warrants, issued afresh 
on the appointment of each fresh secretary. These payments 
therefore were quite distinct from the payments for secret service 
and intelligence, which must now be considered. ° 

Under Elizabeth a zealous secretary like Walsingham sacri- 
ficed his private fortune to the needs of the state. With the 
new dynasty a process of regulation began in this as in so many. 
departments, and Salisbury received at first twelve hundred 
pounds and eventually fourteen hundred pounds per annum, 
during pleasure, for use in obtaining intelligence and for private 
services.© When the appointment of two secretaries of state 


* Cal. of Treas. Books, vi. 545. 

* Ibid. iv. 337. On 4 December 1676 the auditor of receipt was instructed to 
pay Coventry £100 on his pension for one year, and £200 to Williamson on his pension. 

* The first reference to this payment is among the State Papers (Cal. of State 
Papers, Dom., 1660-1, p. 369), when Nicholas and Morrice in November 1660 were 
granted £462 10s. (£462 10s. 6d. in the Calendar) quarterly ‘in consideration of services’. 
There are frequent references in the Treasury Books, but in some of the earlier ones 
the payment is referred to as £462 10s. per annum. Later entries prove clearly that 
this is a mistake (see for example Cal. of Treas. Books, ii. 622). For the changes 
in the sources of supply see Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1668-9, p. 124; Cal. of Treas. 
Books, ii. 642; iv. 638; v. ii. 1244. * Cal. of Treas. Books, ii, 642. 

5 Cal. of Treas. Books, ii. 622, refers to the ‘3,700 per an. formerly paid to the 
Secretaries of State [for secret service] out of the Post Office’. In view of the inde- 
pendent grants for secret service and the insistence in later privy seals on the payment 
being ‘in lieu of pensions’ (ibid. v. i. 677), it would appear that the words within 
brackets should be omitted. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1603-10, p. 469. When Winwood became secretary 
in April 1614, John Chamberlain wrote: ‘ The Secretary has gone to court, he has his 
£1,400 for intelligence ’ (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1611-18 p. 231). After Winwood’s 
death before Naunton’s appointment, a letter-writer of the day states: ‘Secretary Lake 
holds the staff at both ends, having the double allowances and will keep it as long as 
he can’ (ibid. p. 494). 
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became regular, this allowance was divided between them, and 
warrants for payment of £700 yearly were issued in due course 
to each secretary, so that this became before long a recognized 
allowance granted immediately upon appointment. The pay- 
ments were during pleasure, and were made quarterly out of the 
exchequer upon certificates or writing under the secretary’s hand.* 
The allowance appears to have always been divided equally, irre- 
spective of division of duties, between the principal secretaries. 
The equity of this equal division was questioned in 1632 upon 
Viscount Dorchester’s death. Sir Francis Windebank, his 
successor, at once obtained a privy seal ‘ for half the intelligences’, 
as had been customary since Salisbury’s death. But the lord 
treasurer Portland held that Coke ‘might move for*the whole 
as having foreign employment ’, and the king actually conceded 
the point.*? There is, however, no indication that the matter 
was carried further. 
The excellent intelligence system, which was the care and 
' pride of the Cecils and Walsingham, had been allowed to lapse to 
a considerable extent under the first two Stuarts, when danger 
from abroad was less imminent. John Thurloe, as secretary to 
the Council of State during the Commonwealth, raised it again 
to such perfection, that his very enemies admired, and critics 
quoted him as an example when Morrice’s secret service failed 
during the Dutch war.‘ The latter’s defence was that one could 
accomplish little with only £700 a year, and it may have been 
largely as a result of this that the allowance for intelligence was 
revised and considerably increased. During the first decade of 
the Restoration period, various irregular payments seem to have 
been made to supplement the official £700 apiece. Possibly at 
first the grant of £3,700 on the post office was intended to be 
partly expended on secret service. During Arlington’s secretary- 
ship the sum of £4,000 is continually mentioned, but there is 
considerable vagueness apparently as to exactly how, when, and 


» Many examples of these warrants might be given. Conway is allowed ‘sums 
not exceeding £700 a year for intelligence and other secret services’. Dorchester in 
1628 is to receive ‘ such sum as he shall signify to be needful not exceeding 175 pounds 
per quarter for the King’s private and inward services’, while the £700 is allowed to 
Vane on his appointment ‘as accustomed to the Secretaries of State to continue 


during pleasure’ (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1619-23, p. 484; 1628-9, p. 409; and 
1639-40, p. 419). 


* Hist. MSS. Comm., Cowper MSS., i. 397. 

3 Ibid. i. 463. 

See the articles by Mr. C. H. Firth on Thurloe in the Dict. of Nat. Biogr., and ante, 
527. Thurloe’s allowance for intelligence varied between £1,200 and £2,000 
yearly. The secretarial salaries during the Commonwealth were nominally much 
higher than under the monarchy, probably in an attempt to abolish the perquisite 
system, For these salaries see Masson, Life of Milton, vi. 82-5, 425-6, 451. Thurloe, 


for example, began with a salary of £600 per annum, which was later increased 
to £800. 
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for what, purpose the various payments should be made.' To 
complicate matters further, the king frequently instructed his 
ministers, Arlington in particular, to perform private or only 
semi-public services for him, for which they received unspecified 
payments, covered by the general term ‘for secret services ’.” 
In 1667, however, the official allowance to the secretaries for 
intelligence was fixed at £4,000, ‘besides what they have from 
ye Post Office ’,® and it is probable that by 1670 Arlington was 
receiving the full £4,000 a year for intelligence purposes, that 
this was in addition to and distinct from the £462 10s. per 
quarter received as a salary, and that probably Trevor was 
receiving no specific allowance for intelligence, which may 
have been at this time under Arlington’s sole control. After 
Coventry’s appointment matters tended to become more regular, 
and when Williamson took Arlington’s place a definite rule of 
payment and division between the secretaries was evolved. In 
October 1674 the allowance to the secretaries is still £4,000, now 
to be paid out of the chimney money.’ Early in the next year 
an extra £1,000 had been added.* From this date £5,000 per 
annum was the regular allowance to the secretaries of state for 
purposes of intelligence, and of this sum the senior in standing 
received £3,000, while the junior received £2,000 yearly.’ This 


' See for example, Cal. of Treas, Books, ii. 397, where there is a warrant for a privy 
seal for the secretaries’ £4,000 per annum ‘for intelligence’ now removed from the 
post office to the farm on unwrought wood (see above, p.515). The privy seal was 
issued in July 1668, but on 15 September it was minuted: ‘as to the Secretaries’ Privy 
Seal for intelligence, Sir Wm. Coventry says that in the establishment there is £4,000 
per annum inserted for intelligence, but that this is not so directed in the Privy Seal, 
so that the Privy Council must be moved to alter it before it can be done’ (Cal. of 
Treas. Books, ii. 399, 439). 

* One must distinguish throughout between ‘secret service’ which may merely 
indicate services of a private nature and ‘ intelligence’ in the narrower and technical 
sense. 

* State Papers, Dom., Entry Book 17, p. 275. 

‘ For the first point see Cal. of Treas. Books, 1. i. 223, 656, for two privy 
seals to Arlington for secret services, each for £4,000, under dates 21 May 1669 and 
22 August 1670. Toillustrate the second point, one may quote a minute of 7 February 
1671-2: ‘On Saturday to (bear in) mind Lord Arlington’s (warrant for) £2,000 for 
secret service under the Law Bill and the (warrant for his salary of) £462 10s. upon 
the wood farm’ (ibid. mu. ii. 1029). The chief reference in the Treasury Books 
of issues to Sir John Trevor, other than to his regular salary of £1,850, and to one 
special treasury order for £200, is to a grant of £8,000 on the customs, warranted to 
him by a privy seal of 14 October 1668, payment on which was deferred to November 
1670 (ibid. m1. i. 196). 

5 Add. MS. 28077, f. 139. 

* See for instance Danby’s paper of 29 September 1675 concerning the revenue, 
where among the issues to the household the secretaries are noted as receiving £5,000 
for intelligence (Ralph, Hist. of England, i. 288-9). 

7 From February 1675 Coventry received £3,000 and Williamson £2,000 (Cal. 
of Treas. Books, v. i. 392; iv. 683 et alia). Sunderland received £2,000 at first 
(ibid. v. ii. 1249, but £3,000 after Jenkins’s appointment (ibid. vi. 718). Similarly, 
Jenkins received £2,000 at first, but £3,000 after Conway replaced Sunderland, which 
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reorganization was apparently one of the results of Danby’s 
administration as lord treasurer. 

From the question of salary and allowances we pass to that 
of fees and perquisites. The issue of any grant, &c., under 
the Great Seal was a lengthy and elaborate process.' The 
first step, after the issue had been decided upon, was a warrant 
under the royal sign-manual to a law officer of the Crown to 
draw up the formal document, which in its turn was signed by 
the king and, under the title of a king’s bill, transmitted to the 
signet office, where it authorized the issue of a signet bill to the 
privy seal office. A writ from privy seal to chancery eventually 
authorized the issue under the Great Seal. Fees were charged at 
each stage of this process. The royal signature might on occasion 
be obtained in the first instance by an interested household 
servant or a master of requests, but in most cases the matter 
was initiated by one of the secretaries. The king’s bill was 
registered in one of the secretaries’ offices, and a fee was paid 
to the principal secretary concerned for obtaining the royal 
sign-manual.” Upon the passing of a charter to St. Albans, the 
payments recorded to Secretary Bennet are: ‘ For the refference 
to Mr. Attorney upon the petition £5:0:0. To him more for 
the warrant to Mr. Attorney to prepare.the bill £6:0:0.... For 
getting the King’s hand to the bill £20:0:0.’ In 1669 the 
expenses in obtaining a licence of mortmain included £6 to the 
secretary for gaining ‘the King’s hand’ to the warrant to the 
attorney, and another £6 when the bill thus prepared had 
been signed.* Frequently, however, one payment only was 
made. 

The secretary had at first no fixed scale of charges, but five 
or six pounds appears to have been the usual gratuity, while ten, 
twenty, or even forty pounds were paid by corporate bodies, 
wealthy merchants, or noblemen. Between 11 April and 9 Novem- 
ber 1637, Secretary Windebank received £648 15s. 9d., principally 
in payments of this kind, and the fees obtained between 1 May 
sum was continued when Sunderland was reinstated. The latter then received only 
£2,000 again (Cal. of Treas. Books, vi. 533; vu. i. 74, ii. 930; ix. 717). 

1 The passing of grants through the Great Seal by an ‘immediate’ warrant pro- 
cured generally by the principal secretary and directed to the lord chancellor was 
discountenanced in official circles, partly because of the subsequent loss of fees at the 
intermediary offices. 

2 One of the indications of the ‘bed-chamber’ government reintroduced by 
James I was the increased number of grants obtained by private royal servants. 
There were various regulations restricting the privilege of obtaining the royal signature 
to the principal secretaries and masters of requests, and the procedure was thus regu- 
larized by the end of the century. Naturally there was considerable rivalry between 
the secretaries and masters (see Lady Fanshawe, Memoirs, p. 139). 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Verulam MSS., p. 86, and Wyon, Great Seals, App. E. 


See also Hist. MSS, Comm., Townshend MSS., p. 39, for another example of the double 
payments of £6, 
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1638 and 5 January 1639 reached £1,277 lls. 54d... These were 
definite fees paid for services rendered, but in addition the 
secretaries received allowances from the signet and certain 
chancery offices. The clerks of the signet had formerly been 
regarded as the principal secretary’s servants, and though by 
the seventeenth century the signet office was distinct from 
the two secretarial offices, it was still definitely under the super- 
vision of the secretaries of state. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find them receiving a dividend each month from the signet 
office? This dividend was a fixed proportion of the signet 
receipts, and each secretary, whatever the division of business 
between them, apparently received an equal amount.’ Similarly, 
dividends were received each term from the chancery offices of 
the hanaper and petty bag, which received the fees paid for the 
issues under the Great Seal. The signet dividend received by 
Secretary Coke for the three months from June to October 1627 
was £42 3s. 4d., but the amounts varied very considerably from 
nearly £4 to over £17 a month at the signet office and from about 
15s. to over £19 at the hanaper and petty bag.* These are figures 
taken from the years 1628 to 1632. The large dividend of 
£19 8s. 7d. at the chancery offices after Trinity Term 1628 was 
no doubt due to the meeting of parliament at that time, one of 
the duties of the clerks of the petty bag being to draw up certain 
of the writs of summons. The list of fees printed below,° though 
it dates from a later period, shows how each subordinate official 
had his share of fees. 

It was not recognized fees and dividends alone that swelled the 
incomes of the secretaries. One must not forget the unofficial but 
ubiquitous ‘ present’. A judicious offering might persuade the 
secretary to obtain an immediate warrant for the grant in ques- 
tion, thus saving both time and money at a later stage. In any 
case the matter might be considerably expedited if the secretary 
of state’s interest or that of some member of his staff could be 
obtained. We find among the papers of Williamson when 


* Accounts presented by Robert Reade, Windebank’s private secretary. The 
disbursements during the first periods for clothing, fares, &c., reach £468 3s. 10d. 
(Cal of State Papers, Dom., 1637, p. 529; 1638-9, p. 295.) See also ibid. 1673-5, 
pp. 505-13, for fees in Williamson’s office September-November 1674. The total 
for two months is £357 10s., mostly in sums of £5. 

2 Cowper MBS., i. 368. 

* Both Secretary Coke and Secretary Dorchester were allowed £12 14s. 8d. as 
dividend at the signet for November 1631 (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1631-3, pp. 291, 
296). A fifth of the profits obtained at the signet office from sealing warrants, &c., 
and two-thirds of those obtained from ‘ perpetuities’, were allotted to the secretariate. 
See Add. MS. 35818, and State Papers, Dom., Addenda, 1850-1625, vol. xl, ff. 8, 53. 

* Cowper MSS., i. 342, 359, 371, 460. For the chancery offices of hanaper and 
petty bag see Scargill-Bird, Guide to the Public Records, pp. 9, 10, 3rd ed., 1908. 

* No. 2. 
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secretary to Lord Arlington; frequent offers of sums varying from 
fifty to a hundred pounds to himself, and from fifty to five 
hundred pounds to Lord Arlington, exclusive of fees, as soon as 
certain businesses are satisfactorily concluded.’ One incidental 
result of this system was the competition for business between 
the offices of the two principal secretaries.” When Lord Jersey’s 
becoming secretary was first talked of in 1699, it was suggested 
by Portland that the two offices should exchange accounts of 
the fees and divide them equally. Vernon, the other secretary, 
obtained the king’s consent and persuaded Jersey to accept this 
arrangement.® 

Another custom of the age was for a new official to pay 
a large sum as a consideration to his predecessor in office, and 
a secretary about to resign or be dismissed made his bargain 
with possible successors. Seven, eight, and ten thousand pounds 
were sums offered in 1617 and 1622, but the usual amount paid 
before the interregnum was probably about six or seven thousand 
pounds. Sunderland paid Williamson £6,000, and Arlington 
had been willing to sell to Temple for a like sum. When he 
actually retired he seems, however, to have received from 
Williamson as much as £10,000. The appointment of the 
secretaries of state lay of course entirely with the king, but there 
appears to have been considerable hesitation about dismissing 
a secretary or forcing him to resign, and much scope was allowed 
him for making a satisfactory bargain with his probable successor. 
For example, it is stated in a news-letter of 22 September 1668: 
‘the business that has been so long in transacting between Mr. 
Secretary Morrice and Sir John Trevor for the office of [secretary 
of] state is now finally concluded and the latter is to give the 
former 8,000/. for it, in which His Majesty signified his pleasure this 
morning’. It seems probable, however, that the new secretary 
was often assisted by the king in paying for his place, and it is 


1 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1663-4, pp. 48, 435, 672, &c. 

* See Cowper MSS., i. 409, R. Willis to Secretary Coke, 30 July 1630: ‘ The passing 
of the Charter of Huntingdon being committed to a friend of mine, he told me there 
was @ necessity to use my Lord of Dorchester for getting it signed for that his Lordship 
had gotten a direction from His Majesty that whoever else should get the book signed 
yet he should have a fee of £5 for it. I give you this intimation thereof that the 
impediment which would make all the grist go to the other’s mill might be discovered 
and prevented,’ 

* Letters illustrative of the Reign of William III, ed. G. P. R. James, ii. 282-3. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1611-18, p. 494, and 1623-5, p. 231; ibid., 1679-80, 
p. 82; Temple, Memoirs (1754), iv. 280. Williamson paid Arlington £10,000 (Marvell, 
Works (ed. Thompson), Pref., iv), and Coventry asked the same amount but only 
obtained £6,500 eventually (Burnet, Own Time (ed. Airy), ii. 46; Essex Papers, 
i. 228-42; Letters to Sir Joseph Williamson, 1. xv, 127; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Lindsey MSS., p. 39; and Ormonde MSS., New Series, iv. 578-9). 

5 Hist. MSS. Comm., Le Fleming MSS8., No. 1004. See Temple, Works, ii. 257, 
541; iv. 21, &c., for other examples, 
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possible, though there is no definite statement on the matter, 
that it was usual for at least half the required amount to come 
out of the royal coffers.’ Clarendon says that the retirement 
of Nicholas in favour of Bennet cost the king about £20,000 ‘in 
present money, land, or lease’.* On the other hand, the king 
could as a punishment forbid the retiring secretary to receive 
any compensation, as was done in the case of the earl of Sunder- 
land on his dismissal in 1681 for supporting the Exclusion Bill, 
and again in 1688. The earl, who had paid Williamson for the 
place, felt deeply injured.® 

The question of the diet allowed to the secretaries of the 
king’s court leads naturally to a consideration of their position 
in the royal household and of the development of departmental 
government, but this can here be only briefly referred to. The 
Liber Niger of Edward IV provides allowance for ‘a secretary 
sitting in the king’s chamber, and he shall have eting in the hall 
one gentilman’. The four ‘ sufficiant writers of the king’s signet 
under the seide secretary ’ also eat daily in the king’s hall, and 
the secretary is allowed ‘3 persones wayters on him for all that 
office’. He and the signet clerks pay ‘for theire carriage and 
harneys in courte’, except for ‘a littell coffer’ in which the 
king’s papers are filed. The allowance in diet, lighting, &c., 
ranks roughly between those granted to barons and to bannerets.* 
This formed the foundation for all later rulings on the subject. 
In Henry VII’s reign the secretary is still sitting among the 
chaplains in the king’s chamber,’ but when Henry VIII made 
his ordinances at Eltham we find two principal secretaries 
who sit in their own chamber and are served with ‘ one double 
messe and one single’, with an extra allowance for supper 
once a week. The cost of the first ‘mess’ is given at 
£358 9s. 43d. and of the second at £48 6s. 94d.° The latter is 


* After Sir Albertus Morton’s death there is mention of the king’s promise to 
refund the £3,000 paid by Morton to Secretary Calvert (Cowper MSS.,i. 214). Morton 
is said to have paid £6,000 in all, so the king may have offered to pay half. This 
was the course pursued by Charles II when he wished Sir William Temple to succeed 
Coventry. He offered to put down £5,000 if Temple would pay the other £5,000 
required for the time being (Hist. MSS. Comm., Lindsey MSS., p. 397). A corre- 
spondent of Williamson’s, discussing the latter’s possible promotion, writes in 1673: 
‘methinks after such incessant service the king should not deviate from his custom 
of paying for the place though the candidate beat the bargain’ (Zellers to Sir 
Joseph Williamson (Camden Soc.),i.77). In 1662 Nicholas, the retiring secretary, was 
definitely pensioned by the king. 2 Continuation, i. 431-8. 

* Diary of Sir H. Sidney, ii. 165, and Ralph, Hist. of England, i. 1019. 

* Household Ordinances, p. 35. 5 Ibid. p. 112. 

* Ibid. pp. 172, 183-4, 188-90. On p. 192 the charge of the secretaries’ first mess, 
inclusive of the extra supper, is given as £406 10s. 33d. and of their second mess as 
£406 8s. 93d. It is conceivable that both these amounts refer to the ‘double’ mess 
(p. 172), while the much inferior diet given on p. 183 is for the clerks of the council, 
signet, &c. 
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only equal to that allowed to the cooks, sergeants, grooms of the 
privy chamber, &c., and was presumably for the secretaries’ 
clerks, while the ‘double messe’ for the principal secretaries is 
like that allowed to the lord privy seal, lord chamberlain, the 
treasurer and controller of the household, &c. The ‘ bouche’ of 
court allowed (i.e. the allowances of bread and wine and for 
heating and lighting) amounts to £22 7s. 11d. per annum to each.’ 
In a list of the expenses of Queen Elizabeth’s table, the term 
‘double messe ’ is not used presumably because one secretary only 
is being provided for. The value of the first mess is given as 
£494 2s. 2d. a year rising to £585 14s. 9d. and of the second mess 
as from £246 19s. 54d. to £339 1ls.7}d. Breakfast allowance is 
£29 5s. 4d. and Secretary Smith’s bouche of court is £29 6s. 113d.” 
The one discrepancy between these figures and those of the Eltham 
ordinance is, of course, in the value of the second mess. An 
explanation may lie in the increasing importance of the secretarial 
staff, illustrated by the regular appointment of secretaries for 
the French and Latin tongues, and the increased number of the 
clerks of council. The latter certainly, and probably the former 
also, had their ‘ diet with the secretaries ’.* 

At the beginning of his reign, James I ordered that bouche 
of court should cease when the official concerned was absent 
from court.* One of the many results of this king’s dislike of 
London was that one, at least, of the principal secretaries, who 
was at Whitehall, was generally absent from court, and thus no 
doubt the custom arose of commuting the actual allowances 
for board wages.° In 1628 these amounted to £1 11s. 74d. per 
diem. Anew development arose in Charles I’s reign. It is clear 
that up to now both secretaries had received the diet,’ but when, 
after the dissolution of his second parliament in 1626, Charles 
appointed commissioners to reform his expenditure, we are told 
that the first thing they attacked was the system of free tables, 
and that upon the wholesale reduction which followed the 
principal secretaries were allowed one table each instead of two.® 

? Household Ordinances, p. 161. The secretary’s ‘bouche’ equals those of the 
vice-chamberlains. 

* J. Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, vol. i, Expense of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Table: date 1570-80. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., vol. 235, no. 9; Household Ordinances, p. 250; 
Chamberlayne, Angliae Notitia, ii. 11. * Household Ordinances, p. 303. 

5 Naunton refers to his board wages in 1622 when the arrears are still behindhand 
for ten months (Goodman, Court of King James, ii. 243), Chamberlayne states that the 
secretaries have ‘a very liberal diet at the King’s charge or board wages in lieu of it’ 
(ii. 9-10). The latter system was established by 1689 (below, p. 524). 

* Cowper MSS., i. 373. 

” From the references in the Eltham ordinances already quoted, and the lists of 
officers and fees temp. Eliz, and Jac. I also quoted above. 

* Letter of Amerigo Salvetti, resident in London to Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
24 July 1626, Hist. MSS. Comm., Skrine MSS., p. 80. 
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Probably in consequence of this the diet was restricted to one 
secretary only, which was the state of affairs by 1640. The 
letters written by Robert Reade to his cousin Thomas Winde- 
bank at the time of Sir John Coke’s retirement throw much 
light on the subject.’ Secretary Windebank, whom Reade 
served, had received no board wages until this date, but had now 
hopes of obtaining ‘the diet and seniority in secretaryship ’. 
The diet is obtained, ‘but’, writes Reade, ‘I do not find we 
have much more sign of seniority, Mr. Treasurer [Vane] having 
full as much of the foreign business as Secretary Coke had.’ ” 
Vane is only granted a diet in September 1641. The warrant is 
‘for settling on Secretary Vane the diet of ten dishes of meat 
a meal with the bouche of court and all perquisites thereto 
belonging as is appointed by the late book signed for regulating 
the Household Expenses for the Principal Secretary of State ’.* 
The restriction of the diet to one secretary only dated perhaps 
from the regulations referred to here. 

In 1663 there were various attempts to lessen household 
expenses and once again the ‘tables’ were abolished. There 
was much opposition, however, and probably a compromise was 
adopted. It is noteworthy that in a note of the expenses of 
the diet, when the abolition of the system is under considera- 
tion, ‘ Mr. Secretary ’ is allowed twenty dishes of meat (i.e. the 
reference is to one secretary only).* It is clear, however, that 
eventually both principal secretaries again received board wages,” 
but probably the junior in standing received a considerably 
smaller allowance than his senior colleague. From the list of 
dues printed below (p. 525) from the Wynne Papers at All Souls 
College it appears that in 1684 the junior had 6s. 8d. a day and 
the senior 16s. Viscount Conway also only received 6s. 8d. a day, 
although a bounty of £486 10s. after his resignation increased 
the amount to 20s. daily. Finally in 1689 William and Mary 


1 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1639-40, pp. 341, 365, 401. Reade states that he 
does not believe the diet will be ‘ threepence a year advantage to Mr. Secretary but 
rather a greater charge, yet it must not be neglected for credit’s sake’. Windebank’s 
anxiety, however, to retain the board wages after his flight give a very different im- 
pression of the value of the allowance. (See Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1640-1, 
pp. 435-6, 438.) 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1639-40, p. 332. The letter is dated in the calendar” 
13 January 1640, but it is obviously subsequent to the other letters of Reade’s in 
vol. 442 and the date should clearly be 13 February. It is interesting to note that in 
the very different points of ‘foreign employment’ and the ‘diet’ lay the indication 
of the standing of the respective secretaries of state. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1641-3, p. 116. 

* Ormonde MSS., New Series, iii. 78, 174-5, 178. 

5 Apart from the statement in William & Mary’s household list (see below) it is 
clear that Conway, for instance, who was always in the junior position, would otherwise 
have received no board wages. 

* Secret Services of Charles II and James 11 (Camden Soc.), p. 69. 
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in settling the board wages of their household allowed to one 
principal secretary £730 per annum, and £292 to the other.’ 
There is obviously room for further investigation of this question, 
the discrepancy in this last example being much larger than one 
would expect. The meaning and implication of the secretaries’ 
double and single ‘ messe ’ in earlier times is also only vaguely 
and unsatisfactorily understood. 

Scattered indications are to be found of still other miscel- 
laneous sources of profit. One of these was from official printing. 
Vernon in his letters to Shrewsbury mentions the attempts of 
Sir William Trumbull, the secretary of state for the northern 
department, to obtain possession of the treaty of Ryswick, which 
the lords justices had ordered to be printed in Latin and in 
English. Vernon adds : 


I believe all this tugging for the treaty is who shall have the advantage 
of printing it, which I never dreamt of till Mr. Yard tells me it will be 
worth 301. or 401.2 


For treaties it might be necessary to struggle, but the London 
Gazette was a standing source of profit, though for the clerks in 
his office rather than for the secretary of state himself. The 
following extract from a letter of J. Cooke to Lord Middleton is 
sufficiently interesting to justify its quotation : 


When Mr. Coventry came to be secretary of state, he entitled himself to 
half the profits of the Gazettes, and bestowed [them] upon me in his 
office. I could never find they amounted to very much at that time, 
being but one clear moiety after defraying all charges of paper, printing, 
&c., the allowances made as well to the writers of the Gazette as to the 
French translator, the deductions for the Gazette in French which always 
turned to loss, and lastly what remained in the printer’s hand upon every 
impression as waste paper, for so he reckons it as I remember... 
But since the war with the Turks people have been more greedy of 


news, which has made the impressions large and the profits consider- 
able’ 


In the history of the office of the secretaries of state, these 
financial minutiae are perhaps the least attractive part, but they 
serve at least to illustrate the gradual increase of the business 


1 Household Ordinances, p. 407. It is also interesting to note that the two 
principal secretaries are definitely placed among the officers of the chamber, as 
distinct from the household servants in the lord steward’s department. The 
clerks of the signet are now allowed separate board wages of £120 yearly for 
the four. 

2» Letters illustrative of the Reign of William III, i. 377-9. 

* All Souls College MS., 204, ff. 81 b~c. Another paper in the same collection 
(ibid, fo. 81) gives the profits of the Gazette for the quarter ending at Christmas 1679 
as £95 11s. or £47 15s. 6d. for each secretary, besides the profits from advertisements, 
which came to £6 a week. 
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that passed through their hands, and it is clear that the changes 
are closely parallel to those in the political weight and activity 
of the secretaries. F. M. Gretr Evans. 


All Souls College MS. 204, fo. 119. 
Dues payable to the secretary. Deductions. 


. Pension of £462 10 0 per 1. To the Treasurer of the 
quarter payable out of Customs as a grat. per 
the customs £1850 annum at midsummer 
and Xmas £10 
. The patent fees payable 2. To his clerks at New 
at the Exchequer £100 Year’s time £2 10 
. Board Wages out of 3. No fees. Grat. to clerks 
the Cofferers, 6/8 per 10s. 15s. or 20s. 
diem, about 
N. ?was once £1 per 
diem: and that the 
elder secretary has still 
16s. a day. 


. For secret service by 4. The fees to be reckoned 
privy seal (with account part of the disburse- 
but to his Majesty alone) £2000 ments of the money. 

N. The elder secretary 
hath £3000. 


Besides that allowances there belong to the secretary fees of office for 
signatures as underwritten, which fees are usually received by the office 
keeper (tho’ in the other office they are received by one of the clerks) 
who accounts for the same or pays them out as he is directed. 

Anno 1684. The clerks now in the office [of the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Middleton] according to seniority are. 

1. Mr. [John] Cooke, who receives application about office business and 
reports the same to the secretary, he receives his directions thereupon, 
and in the secretary’s absence directs the other clerks: he draws all 
draughts of warrants, letter com[missiJons &c. that pass the King’s hand ; 
he corresponds with most of the King’s ministers abroad, is to judge of 
the style and forms of the office when anything occurs that is difficult, 
or without precedent; he receives fees out of all businesses which pass the 
King’s or the secretary’s signature, vizt. out of each 


Warrant (which pays £6 5 0) £1 O 
Bill 6 5 0 1 0 
Petition referred 20 0 10 
Commission for captain 650 £1 0 
Commission for lieutenant 4 , 

Commission for ensign 2 10 of ee 


2. Mr. [Owen] Wynne, who receives from the secretary all papers and 
letters, domestic and foreign, and is obliged to have the Same in readiness 
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when called for. He is to enter all the secretary’s letters, to make up all 
his packets and to accompany them with what papers, prints, copies and 
extracts &c. as are directed to be sent to any within land or abroad; 
he corresponds with several of the King’s ministers abroad; is able to 
translate out of Latin, French, Spanish, Italian and Dutch: he was 
allowed by Sir L. Jenkins £140 per annum (besides diet and lodging) and 
of [? by] the Rt. Honble. the Lord Godolphin at the rate of £200 per 
annum without diet. 

3, 4, 5. Mr. De Paz, Mr. Carne, Mr. Chute who have no particular 
business allotted them: they and Wynne are equally concerned to see 
that all memorials from public ministers, all letters from foreign princes 
and their respective answers be entered: to copy all papers sent abroad. 
They correspond with several of the King’s ministers and others. Mr. 
De Paz translates out of all modern languages, Mr. Chute and Mr. Carne 
out of Latin and French. Each have received at the rate of £40 or £50 
per annum and Mr. Chute? at £60. 

6. Mr. Widdows (who may be styled the writing clerk) transcribes all 
papers for the King’s hand, and enters them when signed: is reckoned 
Mr. Cooke’s clerk and to be paid by him at £50 a year, besides 2/6 out of 
each signature that passeth and pays, as the office keeper receives 2/6 
more. And as he comes and goes at Mr. Cooke’s hours, so in his absence 
what business happens is to be done by some of the other clerks. 


II 
British Museum, Stowe MS. 163, ff. 168-9. 
Table of Fees in the Secretary of State’s Office.? 


For every thing the King signs (except Instructions) and for every 
time he signs except as is hereafter excepted 


To the Secretary of State £5 0 0 
To the under secretary £1 0 0 


To the first clerk 5 0 

To the office keepers 2 6 
A Baron for his warrant and bill paysfour fees £25 10 0 
Viscount five 31 7 6 
An Earl six 38 5 0 
A Marquess eight 51 0 0 
A Duke ten 63 15 0 


If a person has several titles of honour granted him he pays whole 
fees for the principal title and clerks’ fees for the rest. 


Ex[{ample}]. A Duke and Marquess paysas Duke £63 15 0 
As Marquess to the under secretary 8 00 

to the clerk 20 0 

to the office keepers 100 

£74 15 0 


1 [Note in original]: He is related to my Lord Keeper [Guildford]. 
* In the handwriting of Dr. Andrew Coltee Ducarel, who died in 1785. 
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The homage fees for a Bishop are as follows 


To the secretary of state £4 18 
To the under secretary 1 0 
To the clerk 5 
To the chamber keeper 2 


£6 6 O 


Memorandum. An Archbishop pays double fees for each instrument, 
a Bishop the common fees. 

Consuls’ Commissions that do not pass the Great Seal pay double fees. 
Two or more persons in a beneficial warrant or other instrument signed 
by his Majesty the first pays the whole fees and every other name pays 
clerks’ fees. 

Remainders in any grant pay clerk fees over and above the full fees 
for the grant. 


Lieutenants of horse pay to the secretary of state £4 3 4 
under secretaries 16 8 

clerk 5 0 

chamber keepers 2 6 

5 7 6 


Cornets and staff officers pay as follows : 


To the secretary of state 
under secretaries 
clerk 
chamber keeper: 


Lieutenants of foot pay (foot majors ditto) 


To the secretary of state 
under secretaries 
clerk 
chamber keepers 


Ensigns and staff officers of foot pay 


To the secretary of state 
under secretaries 
clerk 
chamber keepers 


= 29 


Officers of invalids pay but half fees to the secretary of state and 
full fees to the under secretary, clerk and office keepers. Bills from the 
Treasury for impresting money to the Treasurer of the Navy, Treasurer 
of the Ordnance and Pay, Master of the Works and Newgate and Circuit 
pardons pay clerks’ fees only £17 6. Everything the Secretary of State 
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signs for the benefit of another (except stationers’ and messengers’ bills) 
pays 


To the under secretary £110 0 
clerk 10 0 
chamber keepers 2 6 

2 2 6 


Bills of extraordinary from our ministers abroad if they are made for 
above 3 months, are one fee for each quarter. 


Alms men pay for reference and bill to the clerk 10 0 
the office keepers 2 6 
12 6 
The Stamp duties are 
Upon reprieves treble 40s. £6 0 0 
Upon commissions or any other beneficial instrument a treble 
half crown 7 6 


Upon passes a treble sixpenny 1 6 


The Dutch Missions to England in 1689 


HE English revolution marked the beginning of the active 

alliance of the two sea-powers which lasted for two genera- 
tions. The accession of a Dutchman to the English throne was 
certain to make a great change in the relations of the two countries, 
* but it was less certain what kind of change it would bring about, 
and the negotiations which settled the programme of the alliance 
are not unimportant. Strictly speaking, of course, the alliance 
existed before the revolution. In the new treaty which the revolu- 
tion brought about, no less than seven existing agreements were 
confirmed,! and, although most of these were simply the instru- 
ments by which past differences had been settled and the basis 
had been laid down for peaceful intercourse after the wars, 
there was also a treaty of defensive alliance,? which pledged both 
parties to support one another if they were attacked and defined 
the proportions of the contingents each was liable to send. It 
had been confirmed on the accession of James II,* but the exis- 
tence of a document like this did not stand for much in those 
days. There were many occasions when such obligations were 
evaded or ignored, and no one supposed that fidelity to this 
treaty was one of the first principles of the policy of James II. 
His biographer, who must have written what he thought would 
speak well for James’s statesmanship, attributes to him a very 
different intention for the European war which all the world 
had seen to be brewing: ‘his intentions were to engross the 
trade of the world, while foreign states destroyed each other.’ * 
Contemporary Jacobite pamphlets say the same. Had that 
policy been followed, the tory policy of political isolation from 


1 The treaty of 24 August/3 September 1689 in Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, 

vu. ii. 236-7, where, however, the date of the marine treaty of October 1674 is wrongly 
iven. 

4 * The treaty of London, 3 March 1667/8, not in Dumont, but in Actes de la Paix 

de Nimégue, 2nd edition (The Hague, 1697), ii. 354; Rousset, Recueil Historique, 

xix. 413. 

’ By the treaty of Windsor, 17 August 1685 (Dumont, vil. ii. 110). 

* Clarke, Life of James JJ, ii. 181. 

5 Min Heer T. van C.’s Answer (1690), pp. 1-2, and The Dear Bargain (1692), in 
Somers Tracts, 3rd series, iii. 23]. The latter is attributed, in the Dict. of Nat. Biog. 
and the Catalogue of Pamphlets at Lincoln’s Inn, to Nathaniel Johnson. 
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Europe and the old commercial rivalry with the Dutch would 
have perpetuated one another, and British neutrality would 
have subsisted so long as no equal sea-power had arisen to compel 
the island-state to choose a side. This would have pleased many 
of the English and it would have served the interests of many 
of them. It was not in its essence a dynastic or anti-national 
policy, and the fall of the house of Stuart did not by itself make 
it impossible. Had James been expelled by a purely domestic 
rebellion the policy might have gone on and might even possibly 
have taken on a still more definite hostility to the Dutch. The 
tradition of the Commonwealth might have been revived at home 
and a new British republic might have fought the Dutch and made 
alliance with the French, as Cromwell had done a generation 
before. True, this was a bare possibility, but it is a possibility _ 
which must be remembered if the significance of William’s landing 
at Torbay is to be grasped. It was stated clearly by Bentinck 
at the interview at Celle on 27 July/6 August 1688, when he 
opened the plan for invading England to Fuchs, the Brandenburg 
minister. 

Die siegreiche Partei wiirde England umformen zur Republik. Diese 
wiirde ihren Hass werfen auf den Prinzen und auf die Republik Holland, 


wiirde diese zu bezwingen suchen, um sich zur Herrin alles Handels zu 
machen.! 


No doubt the stronger this danger was made to appear, the better 
William’s justification for intervening, but, at any rate, without 
intervening, the Dutch could never be certain that this danger 
might not at any time arise. With their stadtholder on the 
English throne they were safe from this, but it still remained 
uncertain how much more they had gained, what help and what 
concessions they would get from the English. They could not 
even be certain, until William’s position showed. itself to be 
reasonably strong, that the treaties would be fulfilled. 

In the rush of business and the excitement of action, very 
few men in either country found much time for committing 
to writing their speculations about how the alliance of the sea- 
powers ought to be or was likely to be drawn up. For an 
impression of the public opinion on the matter it is necessary 
to go to the few pamphleteers who discuss it, and they, unfor- 
tunately, are not writers who deserve very much serious atten- 
tion. On the Dutch side there are three pamphlets which may 
be noticed. The first is dated 19/29 March 1689, a naive little 
work called The Minds of a Roman Catholic, a Remonstrant, and 
a Protestant, freely spoken out in a Conversation.2 The three go on 

' Quoted by Klopp, Der Fall des Hauses Stuart, iv. 71. 


* De Gemoederen van een Roomsch Catholyk, Remonstrant, en een Protestant ; vry 
uytgesproken in cen T’samenspraak (Amsterdam, 1689). 
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talking without a pause, and the dialogue fills only thirteen pages, 
but the imaginary time of the action runs from the sailing of 
William’s expedition to his proclamation as king. The three 
speakers discuss his prospects of success and state the principles 
of their parties, the ‘ protestant ’ or Calvinist getting the best 
of it. He thinks that gratitude will make the English support 
William in his just pretensions against France, and it would 
be a woful thing if two near neighbours of the same religion and 
under the same head could not make a specially close alliance. 
He does not say a word about trade. The Arminian is more 
pessimistic. He represents the old ‘states’ party’, the olig- 
archical and separatist anti-Orange tendency of Amsterdam, 
and he thinks that co-operation is rendered impossible by East 
Indian rivalries, by the differences between Amsterdam and the 
prince, and by those between Amsterdam and England. 

The other two pamphlets are both written to show the 
advantages which Holland will have from the alliance. They are 
serious political works, and it is surprising that neither of them 
refers to the Dutch diplomatic missions which were actually at 
work in England at the time when they were written, negotiating 
the terms of the new agreements. The first, written after William 
had become king, comes from Amsterdam.’ It begins with 
a few pages on the importance of religion as the firmest element 
in alliances, and illustrates this very practically by showing 
that catholic conquest might mean in a protestant country 
the restoration of secularized church property, a measure which 
had been included in Louis’s offer of peace to the Dutch in 1672. 
From this consideration of higher things, the author soon passes 
to matters of trade. His object is to convince the Amsterdammers 
that Dutch commercial interests will be furthered by making 
war against France in alliance with England, but he is able to 
take very little for granted. He has to compare the advantages 
of a French war with the advantages of an English war. Dutch 
trade, he says, has suffered in the past directly from the hostility 
of France and indirectly from concessions made to various other 
states, especially England. Generally speaking, the interest of 
a trading nation is peace, and principles can be laid down by which 
peaceful relations with England may be preserved. They are 
not principles which imply great confidence in the intentions of 
the English. Trade interests are to be vigorously defended ; 
a navy at least equal to the British is to be maintained—a high 
demand—punctilios like that of the flag are to be yielded, because 
England is a kingdom and the point has been surrendered 

1 Hollants Heyl, in haar Eenigheit met Engeland gelegen (Amsterdam, 1689). Knuttel 


quotes the statement in his Catalogus, no. 13291, that a copy has been seen with the 
note ‘ door Huysduynen ’ written in it. 


Mm2 
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before ; in general the Dutch should rather give way to small 
injustices than fight about them, but if the English obstinately 
refuse to do right, then there must be war. One thing might, 
however, make a great difference: if it were possible, it would 
be best to have ‘a free trade, and fruit of our work, on reasonable 
conditions ’.1 The world was big enough for both, and mutual 
freedom of trade would pay the Dutch better than the English, 
because the Dutch were the more sparing and industrious people.” 
If his highness could ever get as far as to bring it about, whether 
for individual traders or for trading companies, great would be 
the advantage for the inhabitants of this state. And, whether 
that came about or not, a war against England would be far 
worse than a war along with the English against France. It 
would be interminably long and, being a sea-war, it would cut 
off the sources of the wealth of Holland, while England would 
still have her inland corn. It would put the French in possession 
of the Spanish Netherlands, and so it might revive the competition 
of Antwerp against Amsterdam, which had been prevented for 
forty years by the closing of the Scheldt. It would cut off the 
trade with the Levant and with America and close the fisheries. 
And if Holland, already on the verge of war with France, had 
such good reasons for avoiding war with England, the English, 
on their side, had causes enough, which the writer carefully 
enumerates, for making war on France. In a review of the former 
relations of England and Holland, he tries to bring out the 
services and shortcomings of England in the Protestant cause 
and the reasons for the rise of French power. He cannot be called 
an enthusiast for the English alliance, and his hopes from it 
depend first on its becoming an alliance against France and 
secondly on its bringing with it improved relations of commercial 
policy. But his pamphlet is entitled Holland’s Welfare, lying 
in her unity with England. 

The other pamphlet, published at The Hague, is the work of 
an optimist and an Orange partisan.? It was written after the 
outbreak of war between the Dutch and Louis, and it fore- 
shadows not merely a complete command of the sea,* but even 
a partition of France by the victorious allies.> It is dominated 
by the political as opposed to the commercial habit of thinking : 
its main argument is that the English revolution and war with 
France will destroy the Jesuitical conspiracy for universal 
monarchy and will establish peace, toleration, and general 

1 * Ken vryen handel, ende vrugt onser Arbeyd, op reedelijke conditien ’ (p. 8). 

> p. LL 

: De gelukkige aanstaande Gevolgen uit de Unie en Verbintenis tusschen Haar 
Majesteiten Willem de III en Maria de Il... en de Ho. Mo. Heeren (The Hague, 
1689). 

“~ 49. 5p. 36. 
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prosperity, perhaps even protestant unity. It denies that 
William will become too powerful in the Dutch republic, that his 
absence will be bad for the country, that as a presbyterian he 
will have trouble in England. As for the past, the writer main- 
tains that the wars between the two sea-powers were brought 
about by political and religious causes rather than by any deep 
conflict of interests :1 ‘in a word, all that they and their brothers 
have suffered for fifty years past, is due to the machinations of 
the French Court, two Cardinals, and the Jesuits.’* He passes 
over very lightly the differences of interest between the two 
countries. The treaty of Breda, he says, has sufficiently dealt 
with the question of the flag, and not only with that, but with 
the herring fishery and ‘even with ‘the export of goods’. The 
quarrels of the two East India Companies seem of greater impor- 
tance, but yet they might well be amicably arranged and this 
stone of stumbling removed, either by an incorporation of the 
two or by some other means, which it is not for him to prescribe.* 
Oddly enough the differences for which he suggests this heroic 
remedy were to cause, during the period of the war, hardly any 
trouble at all. 

If one or two of the Dutch pamphleteers hoped vaguely that 
the rivalry of commercial policy between the two nations 


might be brought to an end, there were others who expected 
a different result. In 1689 there were circulated in the United 
Provinces some manuscript pamphlets of French origin or 
inspiration. 


Believe me [says one], we shall soon find ourselves as to trade in the same 
slavery as the Irish. Like them we shall find ourselves bound to deliver 
our cargoes in England, and, in a short time, this will lead to the entire 
annihilation of our trade and the exaltation of England’s.* 


William, says another, will not be able to retain the favour 
of the English unless he promises to benefit British trade at the 
expense of Dutch ; the Dutch will lose their freedom and will be 
unable to maintain their trade even in the low state to which it 
has fallen. The stadtholder’s becoming king means the incor- 
poration of the United Provinces in his kingdom, or rather their 
subjection. ‘In one word : the interests of England and Holland 
cannot be reconciled.’® A third maintains that the declaration 
of war by the states general will stop the trade of all other 


1 p. 12. 

* * Met een word al wat zy en hare broeders, van vyftig jaren af, geleden hebben 
uitbroeizelen zijn van ’t Fransse Hof, twee Cardinaalen en de Jezuiten’ (p. 14). 

* pp. 12-13. 

* Translaet van twee Brieven (Bibliotheca Thyssiana, Leyden, no. 5003). 


5 Ibid. Second letter dated in one place ‘ Livorno ’, in another ‘ Lisbunne, 10 Mar., 
1689’. 
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countries, Holland included, rather than that of France, and that 
it was meant by William to draw the remains of Dutch trade to 
England. 

The impression made by these pamphlets is that it was by 
no means certain how the alliance would turn out or whether 
there would be a stable and effective alliance at all. The optimism 
or pessimism of the different types of opinion seems to depend 
partly on their more or less favourable view of the house of 
Orange and its enterprises, but, apart from this distinction, the 
more practical and well-informed the writer is, the more diffi- 
culties he sees in the way of a good understanding and a common 
policy. A contemporary who had nothing but these pamphlets 
to inform him would hardly have foreseen that the alliance, though 
accompanied from its first day to its last by friction and distrust, 
would be long-lived and would give a new turn to many branches 
of the policy of each of its members. No more would a contem- 
porary in England whose reading was limited in the same way 
to pamphlets, the nearest equivalents of the time for the leaders 
in the modern newspapers. In the flood of pamphlets on the many 
questions of the revolution, the prospect of a Dutch alliance 
got scanty attention. William’s help had been called in for 
British purposes, and it ‘was on the British advantages and 
disadvantages of his coming that men wanted to make up their 
minds. One supporter of James interpreted the expedition as 
a result of jealousies fostered amongst the Dutch by English and 
Scotch exiles, the special fear of the Dutch at the moment being 
that, if once James could set up liberty of conscience in England, 
that country would become as attractive to industrious immi- 
grants as their own.? But this was no more than a far-fetched 
attempt to work up feeling against the ‘ butter-boxes ’, and it 
needed no argument of friendliness for the Dutch to refute it. 
For the English the Dutch alliance came as a by-product of 
home affairs. How it was to be arranged, for what aims and with 
what sacrifices, were open questions. 

The work of settling these open questions, or at least those 
of them for which a solution had to be found and could 
not be postponed, was done by a series of special diplomatic 
missions to London during the year 1689. During the whole 
time there was a resident Dutch ambassador in London, 
Aernout van Citters,? who had represented the republic not 


1 Aanmerkinge op de Oorlogs-Declaratie (Bibliotheca Thysiana, no. 5003). 

* The Dutch Design Anatomized or a Discovery of the Wickedness and Unjustice 
of the Intended Invasion (1688) and the Letter to the Author of the Dutch Design Anato- 
mized, dated 8/18 November 1688. 

® See his life in Nieww Nederlandsch Biogr. Woordenboek. His dispatches are in 
the Rijks-Archief at The Hague (Brieven Engeland, Stat. Gen. 6930 ff., and Secrete 
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inadequately throughout the difficult times since 1680 and was 
to remain until 1694. He was not, however, a diplomatist 
of outstanding merit and, as we shall see, he neither had the full 
confidence of William III nor always backed William’s policy 
so faithfully as the statesmen of the inner ring. During the 
critical period in which the foundations of the alliance were laid, 
he took a secondary place, sending his usual routine dispatches 
and dealing with certain parts of the current business, but on 
the whole overshadowed and often overruled by the various 
special missions which came to deal with the mass of new 
and urgent business. Of these the first was not in form 
a diplomatic mission to England, although its members after- 
wards became the nucleus of the most important of the three 
special missions we have to distinguish, but a ‘ deputation ’ from 
the states general to William as stadtholder. Two days after 
William entered St. James’s Palace he wrote to the states general 
asking for three of their ‘deputies for the secret affairs’ to be 
sent over to confer with him, naming in a postscript Nassau- 
Odijk, Dijkveld, and a regent burgomaster of Amsterdam.’ 
The first two were amongst the most prominent of his fellow- 
countrymen—Odijk, his blood relation and almost a dictator 
in the self-willed province of Zeeland; Dijkveld, one of the most 
practised negotiators in the small circle of men closely intimate 
with the stadtholder, to whom he always entrusted great affairs. 
The reasons for adding one of the heads of the great city of 
Amsterdam were evident. For every act of state the consent of 
Amsterdam was needed. The support or hostility of Amsterdam 
had always meant much to the house of Orange, and at this time 
there were certain small differences outstanding between William 
and the great city which must not be allowed to get worse, but 
must somehow be smoothed over. The states general quickly 
took the necessary action,” and three deputies were appointed, 
with instructions covering the whole course of public business 
in the republic since William’s departure, but more especially 
the requirements of the Dutch army and fleet for the coming 
campaign. The naval provisions could not be treated apart 


Brieven, Engeland, Stat. Gen. 7336 ff.). There are transcripts in Brit. Mus, Add. MS. 
17677. 

1 Journaal van Constantijn Huygens, den zoon, 1688-96, Deel I (Hist. Gen. Utrecht, 
Werken, New Series, 23), under date 20 December 1689. 

* Res. Stat. Gen., 8 January appointment of the deputies, 10 January and Secret 
Res. 11 January their instructions, consisting of report of deputies for foreign affairs, 
military report drawn up by the deputies for military affairs in conference with 
deputies of the council of state and admiralty report (Secr. Res. 5 January) drawn up 
by deputies of the admiralties and presented by deputies ‘ter zee’ after a secret 
conference (‘ besoigne’) with them. Their report, ‘ Verbaal der Gedeputeerden’, 
is in Leg. 810 in the Rijks-Archief at The Hague, and gives copies of the dispatches 
to 15/25 March 1689 with a short summary report. 
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from the prospect of English co-operation : it would obviously 
made a great difference to the disposition of Dutch ships that 
English ships were likely to combine with them in the battle 
fleet and in the protection or destruction of commerce. As it 
turned out, the deputies in conferring with William on naval 
questions did a good deal of work that was really diplomatic 
before they were given a formal diplomatic character : William 
had no reason for wishing to be too careful in separating his work 
as stadtholder from his work as administrator of England. But 
the deputies were not allowed to carry on the naval negotiations 
by their own lights. William asked for another mission, an 
expert body, so far as the Dutch constitution could provide one, 
of deputies from the five admiralty colleges. Here, again, he 
named some of those he wanted: Torck, de Wildt, Godijn, 
and the deputy of the town of Hoorn to the college of Friesland 
and the Noorderquartier; these with others came over and 
conferred with the first mission, which had been at work since the 
middle of January, for about a month, from the middle of 
March till the middle of April. After that they went home 
and did not stay to sign the convention for the junction of the 
fleets which they had arranged: the signature was left to the 
original three deputies, who had now become ambassadors 
extraordinary. 

The mission of the ambassadors extraordinary, third of the 
four in order of time, is the main mission of the year, and it is 
interesting, quite apart from its work, for the amusing human 
details that have been recorded, especially by one of its members. 
The representative of Amsterdam chosen for the first mission, 
in accordance with William’s request, was Nicolaas Witsen, 
a vigorous, distinguished, and obstinate man, with a habit of 
writing his experiences down.” We shall see that in the negotia- 
tions he stood for the old-fashioned Amsterdam tradition, as 
he had stood for the energy and enlightenment of Amsterdam 
in his writings on Russia and on the history of the art of building 
ships and in his political career, especially in the dark days of 
1672. Besides taking his share in the ordinary correspondence 
of the missions and besides writing, privately and also in his 
capacity of representative of Holland, to the pensionary Heinsius, 
he reported to the other burgomasters of Amsterdam and 
wrote two accounts of the mission which he kept himself. Of 
these the first, which was written at the time, has disappeared 
and is known only from extracts and summaries; the second, 


' Postscript of dispatch of 24 January. These deputies seem to have reported 
individually to the admiralty colleges which sent them, but not collectively. 

* Life in Nieuw Ned. Biogr. Woordenb. iv and J F. Gebhard, Nicolaas Witsen, 
2 vols. (Utrecht, 1881). 
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in an autobiographical fragment written in 1711, has happily 
survived.! 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Witsen’s version of the negotia- 
tions has been so well expressed and so often repeated by later 
historians. His point of view, in spite of his personal shrewdness 
and patriotism, is a special and, one might almost say, an 
interested point of view. He was an Amsterdammer, a typical 
member of the oligarchy of regents, a merchant and a shipowner, 
so that his attitude was bound to be different from that of the 
king’s own circle, and may have had bad points of which no 
record has come down to us. For the other records are defective. 
On the Dutch side there are the bare reports to the states general 
and the griffier, the rather fuller letters to Heinsius, and nothing 
more. On the English there is very little material of any kind.* 
Normally the main authority would have been the official 
papers of the secretary of state for the northern department, 
Lord Nottingham, who was also the chief of the commissioners 
who treated with the Dutch. Neither in the Record Office 
nor among the manuscripts of Mr. A. G. Finch, which include 
many of Nottingham’s official papers, is any valuable material 
of this kind to be found.* Between the two sides of the 
negotiations are the occasional references in the letters of 
William,* and the notes, mostly on personal points, made by 
one of William’s secretaries, Constantijn Huygens the Younger, 
in his diary. But on the whole Witsen has it very much his 
own way. 

He begins very soon to think that the diplomatic arrangements 


1 The official collective report is the ‘ Verbaal der Extraordinaris Ambassadeurs’ 
(Leg. 811, The Hague), giving copies of the dispatches with short summary report. 
Transcripts of the dispatches are in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17677 II. Witsen’s letters 
to the Amsterdam burgomasters have been printed in P. Scheltema, Amstels Oudheid, 
vols. iv and v (the originals are in the Gemeente-Archief, Amsterdam: Arch. Burg. 
Diplom. Miss. S. II, 5 and 6), and in vol. vi of the same work is his autobiographical 
paper of 1711. Of his lost ‘ Verbaal’ an eighteenth-century summary with short 
extracts is given in J. Scheltema, Geschied- en Letterkundige Mengelwerk, dl. III, 
2 stuk (Utrecht, 1823), to which some additions may be made from Wagenaar, Vad. 
Hist., bk. 61, ch. vi, and Sirtema de Grovestins, Guillawme III et Louis XIV, vi. 
161-3, both of whom knew the original. His letters to Heinsius as pensionary of 
Holland and private holographs to him, along with those of Dijkveld, are in the 
papers of Heinsius (I a) at The Hague. A few selections are given by H. J. van 
der Heim, Het Archief van den Raadpensionaris Antonie Heinsius, vol. i (The 
Hague, 1867). 

* A few formal instruments are to be found in Foreign Entry Book 69 (Record 
Office) and Brit. Mus, Add. MS. 34340, ff. 43, 58. The communications received from 
Dutch ministers, ambassadors, &c., are in State Papers, Foreign, Foreign Ministers 21 
(Record Office). 

? I have to thank the editor of the publications of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission for his permission to make this observation about the forthcoming 
second volume of these papers, and Mrs. S. C. Lomas for much kind help in this 
matter. 


* Archives de la Maison d Orange-Nassau, 3rd series, vol. i. 
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are not being made with much regard to economy either of 
money or of labour. When the admiralty deputies appear, he 
thinks that their number is needlessly large : de Wildt alone, the 
able secretary of the Amsterdam college, would have been able 
to do what was wanted! Here Witsen was pretty certainly 
right, because later in the year, in order to arrange the following 
campaign, de Wildt came on a similar mission by himself. The 
embassy extraordinary, however, went. much further in the 
direction of wasting time and money. William, a few days after 
he was proclaimed as king, being now in a position to deal with 
the questions between the two nations in established forms and 
wanting also a splendid demonstration of the alliance and of 
his new position, suggested to the states general that their 
deputies, already in England, should be accredited to him as 
sovereign.*® The states general gave them the highest of diplomatic 
ranks, according it for the first time in twenty years, and added 
to their number two more, van Citters, the resident minister, 
and Alexander Schimmelpennink van der Oije, lord of Engelen- 
burg, a nobleman of Gelderland, the first of the provinces in 
precedence. For the purpose of impressiveness this was excellent. 
Long after it was over, Witsen ‘ calculated that it cost the United 
Provinces 7,300,000 gulden or about £600,000, a sum for which 
they might well have been thankful if they had kept it till later 
in the war. Nor was the embassy a very efficient body. It 
concluded four conventions, counting that on naval co-operation 
which was finished off by the original three deputies, but the 
amount of discussion and correspondence was unusually small. 

Yet the ambassadors, except Odijk, who left somewhat earlier to 
attend to the affairs of Zeeland, remained in England from March 
till November. Witsen had so little to do that, besides many 
English authors, he read through the whole of the Bible.6 The 
ambassadors did not get on well together, and there was much 
besides the overriding of their opinions to make Witsen and some 
of the others feel that they were superfluous. Dijkveld was far 
nearer to the king than any of the others: Witsen said that 
they were ciphers in the figure, and that Dijkveld used to write 
many of the king’s letters even to Heinsius.® This last suggestion 
may be not quite accurate, as also the statement in the same 
account that the unasked recall of the ambassadors of the states 
of Holland was decided as a result of a letter from Dijkveld to 

1 Scheltema, Mengelwerk, ut. ii. 136. 

* See de Jonge, Gesch. van het Ned. Zeewezen, 2nd edition, iii. 194 

® Witsen to burgomasters, letter dated 25 February (Res. Stat. Gen., 28 Feb- 
ruary/7 March). 

* In the autobiography. 

5 Scheltema, Mengelwerk, 11. ii. 159. 

* Ibid. pp. 162, 166. 
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Heinsius.! Witsen, remembering the embassy after it was over, 
was on the whole more gloomy than during its actual course, 
but it is certain that he did not get on well with Dijkveld.” Neither 
did Odijk, who complained to Huygens about Dijkveld’s atti- 
tude.*> Huygens believed that there was an old feud between 
the two, and Dijkveld told him a story about a quarrel they had 
had in the states general.* It might have been expected that this 
would bring Witsen and Odijk together, but on one of the 
questions on which Witsen tried to stand against Dijkveld 
and the king, Odijk, although he too came from a maritime 
province with interests like those of Amsterdam, went against 
Witsen, so that Witsen naturally accuses him of wishing to flatter 
the king. Even Dijkveld, although the others complained of 
him as getting too much of his own way, was not satisfied with 
the manner in which business was done. He wrote to Heinsius, 
in explaining the remissness of the ambassadors in not dealing 
with an urgent piece of business, that he dared not say how few 
meetings they had and how few discussions on the advice they 
should give the states general.® 

The king’s own position on both sides of the negotiations was 
a little delicate, especially since he considered all his ministers 
except Lord Halifax hostile to the Dutch, so that he tried to 
avoid giving offence to the English and did not concern himself 
much with the transactions.’ He stood, however, all the time for 
a definite policy, the policy of subordinating every other considera- 
tion to the infliction of damage on France. This was not the policy 
of the merchants of Amsterdam. They had many points which 
they wished to see insured as well as the point of effectively con- 
ducting the war, points of interest, points of dignity and of jealousy 
or merely of prejudice. Witsen, therefore, just as he was not on 
good terms with Dijkveld, had little influence with the king, and 
on one occasion, though only on one, the king lost his temper with 
the burgomaster.§ Engelenburg and Citters remain dim figures in 
the story, though Citters was sometimes in opposition along with 
Witsen, and sulked in the country when one of the conventions 
was to be signed.® A clear division of work does not seem to 
have existed : memorials on precisely similar disputes about ships 
are sometimes put in by Citters, sometimes by the ambassadors 


Scheltema, Mengelwerk, 11. ii. 160. * Ibid. pp. 147-8, 153, 158-68. 
Huygens, 18 January 1689. : 4 Ibid. 15 April. 
Scheltema, Mengelwerk, ut. ii. 156. 
Letter dated 20 September 1689 (Heinsius Papers, I 4). 
Scheltema, Meagelwerk, ut. ii. 153, 158. 

* Ibid. pp. 147-8, and the autobiography. 

® Witsen to burgomasters, 11/21 June, where Citters’ name has been erased from 
the original; cf. Scheltema, Mengelwerk, m1. ii. 152. ° The- provincial archives at 
Atnhem have no separate reports of Engelenburg to Gelderland. 
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extraordinary, at least once by Odijk alone,’ and sometimes by 
a third personage, the envoy extraordinary, Jacob Hop.” 

For another addition was made to the multitude of counsellors 
a few days before the great mission finished its work. Hop, the 
honorary pensionary of the Amsterdam municipality, was 
another diplomatist whom William, as often as the jealous city 
would allow it, loved to employ. He had concluded in the 
spring at Vienna the treaty between the states general and the 
emperor, which formed, along with the British alliance, the 
second great corner-stone of William’s policy. For the work of 
connecting the two parts of the structure William had him, too, 
sent to England with a diplomatic standing, and, once he got 
there, employed him not only for the special work of dovetailing 
together the alliance but, characteristically disregarding the 
‘usual channels’ and the established division of functions, for 
a good many things that fell normally in the sphere of Arnaut 
van Citters, the resident minister, who by this time must have 
been well accustomed to such a loss of importance.* When 
William went to Ireland in the following year, it was Hop and 
not Citters who went with him to represent the Dutch republic, 
the only power that had a representative on the campaign ; ‘ 
it was only when William crossed at last to Holland in 1690-1 
that Hop returned, and again in the same year, at William’s 
request, he was appointed envoy extraordinary with the special 
task of dealing with maritime affairs and the affairs of the north.® 
The appointment this time was made too late to take effect, 
because the king arrived in Holland before the minister set sail, 
but when William once again went back for the winter, Hop 
went with him as envoy extraordinary charged with maritime 
affairs. Thus from the beginning of the reign till the spring of 
1692 it was the usual state of things for the Dutch to be at least 
doubly represented at William’s court, by a more and a less 
trusted diplomatist. 

All these factors helped to create confusion, friction, and 
dissatisfaction among the statesmen who belonged to the less 
trusted class. Witsen concludes his last account of his excursion 
into splendour by some disparaging remarks about courts and by 

' State Papers, Domestic, 1689-90, pp. 226-7. 

* State Papers, Foreign, Foreign Ministers 21 (Record Office). 

* See N. J. den Tex, Jacob Hop, gezant der Vereenigde Nederlanden (Utrecht, 1861), 
Hop’s life in Nieuw Ned. Biogr. Wi oordenb. iii, his Verbaal, containing copies of dis- 
patches and enclosures (Leg. 812-13, The Hague), letters to the Amsterdam burgo- 
masters (Arch. Burg. Diplom. Miss. S. II, 6'~*, 7, 8, Amsterdam), and letters to 
Heinsius (Papers of Heinsius, I a, The Hague). For his appointment to London, see 
Res. Stat. Gen., 9/19 September 1689. 

* Res. Stat. Gen., 17/27 February 1690. 

* Ibid. 20/30 April 1691. 

* Ibid. 9/19 October 1691. 
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the saying, so often quoted, that ‘a forgotten burgher is best’. 
But there was also much in the state of affairs in England that 
made it difficult to carry out satisfactorily the business of arranging 
the alliance. When the three deputies came over, the revolution 
was barely finished and the settlement of the English constitution 
barely begun. The same politicians who had to work out the 
lines of the Dutch alliance were busy at the same time in an 
intricate manipulation of parties, a mass of thorny legal and 
ecclesiastical problems and an administrative chaos. Some of 
the delays might have been avoided, for instance that of the day 
when the ambassadors journeyed out to Hampton Court to settle 
their one remaining difference with the English, only to find 
when they got there that nothing could be done because the 
king was out hunting ;' but some could not, such as those 
caused in the summer by the dangerous and urgent state of 
affairs in Scotland,” and by the difficulties of Halifax and Notting- 
ham, two of the English commissioners, with the parliament.® 
A paper has been preserved which shows well how difficult it 
was for the secretary of state for the northern department to 
get the Duteh negotiation under way. It is amongst the papers 
of Edward Southwell, afterwards a clerk of the privy council, 
but it seems to refer to the office of the secretary of state, and it 
is headed for ‘ Lord N.’, presumably Lord Nottingham.‘ The 
date is 6/16 March, three days before the first conference with 
the deputies. Not only is the minister new to his work, but he 
has to arrange for a complete overhauling of the machinery of 
the department. An inquiry is to be made ‘ by the procurement 
of some friend’ from the ministers of foreign states as to the 
position of England’s foreign relations, and a scheme is to be 
drafted of points to be driven at home and abroad. ‘ The case 
of Holland must more particularly be obtained, both in reference 
to sea and land.’ It is necessary 


to think also of spys and intelligence, when needfull abroad, and in the 
like manner more specially at home . . . and to this purpose to have some 
substantiall merchants of each trade,5 to inform not only how things go 
among them at home, but in the several countries where they correspond. 
To have the treatys now in force with our allys. And to know from each 
merchant aforesaid, which are the articles of most moment between us 
as to commerce. 


Even the provision of clerks who knew the French, Dutch, and 
Latin languages needs attention. This is almost like starting 


1 Dispatch of 9/19 April. 

* Secret dispatch, 6/16 August. 

3 Witsen to Heinsius, 11/21 August (Papers of Heinsius, I 4). 
* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 38861, fo. 47. 

® That is, of each geographical trade-route. 
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foreign relations afresh from the beginning, and it is not surprising 
that in these circumstances there were delays and muddles in 
the office. 

Equally it is not surprising that the four special diplomatic 
missions of the year created no grandiose scheme of revision in 
the relations of the Netherlands and the British Isles. Of the 
four conventions which they arranged, three make simply necessary 
adjustments in the details of policy—the treaty for the union of 
the fleets, the treaty of alliance, and the treaty on recaptured 
prizes. The fourth, the treaty for prohibiting commerce with 
France, is indeed a document of wider significance though short- 
lived in the execution, but it sprang full-grown from the policy 
of the king and the English, and was not materially altered by 
the discussions of the diplomatists. Some matters of non-con- 
tentious or scarcely contentious business were disposed of, amongst 
which the most important was the repayment to the Dutch for 
the expenses incurred on William’s expedition, a repayment 
which many English critics afterwards thought excessive.! 
These, however, we may pass over, going on to consider one by 
one the more serious and less temporary questions which occupied 
the negotiators. First comes the question of commercial relations. 
For a good many years before the outbreak of war in 1688, there 
had been much dissatisfaction in Holland with the state of the 
tariff. Various and conflicting plans for reform had been suggested, 
some tending in the direction of protectionism, others towards 
greater freedom of commerce. The French war, and the tariff 
war which preceded it, radically altered the problem of commercial 
policy. A stoppage and diversion of trade-routes came about 
similar to what would have resulted from a prohibitive French 
tariff against the Dutch and a prohibitive Dutch tariff against the 
French. The first attempt to deal with this situation was made 
by the missions to England. England’s position had undergone 
exactly the same change as Holland’s. The scope of the free 
movement of goods of either nation had been limited by the shutting 
off of a great market and a great source of supply. An attempt 
was made to compensate for this loss by creating greater freedom 
of movement in the restricted area that was left. England was 
invited to consider a mutual removal of burdens, either general 
or partial. On one side, the way had been prepared for this by 
the existing demand for a lightening of burdens on Dutch trade : 
the same arguments applied, of course, still more strongly to 
burdens imposed by another power. The protective tendency, 
however, ran contrary to this attempt, not only in Holland, but 
still more in England, and in the result it frustrated the plan of 
liberation. 

1 See Macaulay, History of England, ed. Firth, iii. 1346. 
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When the Dutch missions were in England in 1689 they were 
at first not instructed to raise any commercial questions. Nicolaas 
Witsen, however, the Amsterdammer, intended from the time 
when their mission began to see what could be done for the 
Dutch merchants. He wrote to the burgomasters in February 
that he would do everything he could for the merchants, and had, 
in fact, already on his own responsibility brought up something 
of the kind with William, who had answered graciously, but had 
said he doubted whether the Engli.h could easily be induced to 
do the Dutch any favours or to give up any possessions they had 
held since past times, and had advised postponing the whole 
matter until the press of business in London should be diminished." 
Three months later he has made no headway, but the merchants 
of Amsterdam have sent over one of their number expressly for 
the purpose of taking advantage of the negotiations to get some 
favourable conditions for commerce and navigation to the 
British Isles and possessions. This man, whose name is not to 
be found in the records of the Amsterdam municipality and 
whose mission may therefore be supposed to have been purely 
unofficial, had frequently written and spoken to Witsen. Witsen, 
however, feared that without instructions from the states general, 
and in the unfavourable state of English opinion, little could be 
done. He had thrown out to Lord Nottingham the suggestion 
that the English should treat the Dutch as they themselves were 
treated in Holland, with a free right to import all kinds of goods, 
of which many were now excluded by various enactments. 
Nottingham was much averse from this.” Witsen took, however, 
the energetic step of persuading Schimmelpennink, the senior 
member of the embassy, to make a proposal to the English com- 
missioners, and these agreed to a revision of the commercial treaty.* 

After this, the states general at last took a step forward. 
The ‘ directeurs van den Levantschen handel ’, a body seated at 
Amsterdam, had drawn their attention to the matter, in a letter 
of which, unhappily, neither the original nor any copy is now to 
be found, but which was passed on to the ambassad¥rs in England. 
They accordingly explained to William the complaints of the 
Dutch against the navigation acts of 1651 and 1660, and the silk 
duties of 1660 and 1685. They asked for the repeal of these, 
but they gathered from the drift of William’s answer that he 
thought it useless to go on with the matter. Either now or at 
some other time, William even laughed at the proposal.6 One 


* Letter to burgomasters, 22 February. 

* Ibid. 18 June. > On 10/20 June (ibid. 11/21 June). 

* The dispatch has, by a slip, the navigation act of 1651 and the ‘ belastinge op 
de zyde’ of 1660 and 1685 (ambassador’s secret dispatch 28 June/8 July; cf. Witsen 
to burgomasters, 5/15 July). 

5 Scheltema, Mengelwerk, un. ii. 154; Sirtema de Grovestins, vi. 163. 
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more attempt was made to get the British commissioners to deal 
with this and the minor commercial questions that had arisen 
in the meantime, but they roundly refused, on the ground that 
they could not reverse arrangements enacted by parliament.! 
No doubt it would have been as good as impossible at that stage 
in the reconstruction of British policy to withdraw the great 
measures against which the Dutch protested. It would inevitably 
have led the English to believe that their interests were being 
sacrificed to those of the Dutch. What would have made this 
look still more likely was the fact that the Dutch offered nothing 
in return for the concessions they asked. Even without the long 
tradition of jealousy between the two nations, and without the 
heightened suspicions of the moment, which were shown clearly 
in the difficulties about the repayment of the Dutch expenses 
of 1688, it would have demanded an exceptional enlightenment 
for the English to make a one-sided concession of what they 
almost unanimously believed to be their artificial commercial 
advantage. But, indeed, the Dutch had not pressed very 
strongly. They had not at any point tried to make the success 
of the negotiations for an alliance depend on the arrangement 
of the commercial treaty. The alliance was for them too obviously 
necessary. They had not even wrangled and obstructed over this 
as they did over the questions of naval rank and trade with 
France and the right to make a separate peace. The states 
general had not pressed them to gain the point. Dutch public 
opinion had remained indifferent. The commercial negotiations 
were not serious enough even to deserve the name of.a flash in 
the pan. 

The completeness of their failure is best seen from the small 
subordinate points. Various separate commodities were men- 
tioned on which concessions might have been got. There had 
been a small but steady export of Delft china to England : 
Dutch tiles may still be found in old houses along the English 
coast and rivers from Exeter to Scarborough. Imitations of 
Delft china were made at Lambeth from the middle of the 
seventeenth century and at Bristol from about the end of it, © 
at Liverpool a little later. In 1676 John Ariens van Hamme, 
by the encouragement of Temple, the ambassador at The Hague, 
came over and was given a patent for fourteen years ‘for the 
art of making Tiles and Porcelain and other Earthen Wares 
after the way practised in Holland’. In 1688 the brothers 
Elers came over with William and set up the work in Staffordshire.” 
The Dutch representatives frequently refer to an act of parliament 
forbidding the importation, but the prohibition seems to have 

1 Witsen to Heinsius, 23 July/2 August (van der Heim, i. 19). 

* Li. Jewitt, The Ceramic Art of Britain, 2nd edition, pp. 75, 92, 208-11, 311. 
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been due to patents of monopoly. Now the pensionary Heinsius 
had formerly been pensionary of Delft, and he was still living 
in the town when Gerard Putmans, burgomaster of Delft, wrote 
to him about this matter. Putmans had come over to England 
on the business, as had also one van Beest. who had done no 
good, but the matter seemed hopeless whilst king and parliament 
were so busily occupied.! Heinsius does not seem to have used 
any influence with William. The extraordinary ambassadors 
only got from him the answer that he had not looked into the 
matter and did not think it timely to discuss it. Witsen, at the 
request of the porcelain and the earthenware makers’ guild of 
Amsterdam, separately approached the king with no more suc- 
cess.> If the English were obstinate about Delft china, they were 
not likely to give way about woollens, their favourite article of 
protection, nor about other textiles. Early in the negotiations 
Witsen had thought it possible to make some agreement about 
these. ‘ You are aware’, he wrote to the other burgomasters 
of Amsterdam, ‘that the importing of black cloth is forbidden 
in this country, as is the importing from here of red cloth to 
our country. A mutual freedom might be arranged.’* Nothing 
seems to have come of this. On one more small point the Dutch 
tried and failed to get a concession, the harbour dues in English 
ports. Their ships were charged at a higher rate than the English, 
and, in spite of memorials and, apparently, of promises from 
William, they could get no reduction. Sporadic complaints 
about ‘ light-money ’ and ‘ anchor-money’ went on throughout 
the war and after the peace.6 Bad as the opportunity was in 
1689 for the Dutch to readjust their commerce to the state of 
war by obtaining a remission of the burdens imposed by their 
chief remaining peaceful rival, the rest of the war did not provide 
a better. On both sides, but especially in England, the protective 
tariffs were progressively strengthened. 

A link between these commercial questions and the primary 
business of war is supplied by the treaty for prohibiting com- 
merce with France. Ever since the times of Leicester, whenever 
the Dutch and the English had fought as allies, the question of 
trading with the enemy had caused difficulties between them, 
the English tending generally to ask for greater severity and the 
Dutch to indulge greater laxity in dealing with it. They were 
now both definitely at war with France, each state dealing with 


1 Putmans to Heinsius 25 March 1689 (Heinsius Papers, I a). 

* Seer. dispatch of 2/12 August; cf. Res. Stat. Gen., 26 July/5 August. 

* To burgomasters, 9/19. 13/23 August. 

* To burgomasters, 5 April. 

5 Memorial of 29 June/9 July 1689 (the copy in State Papers, Foreign, Holland 220, 
is undated). See also Witsen to Heinsius, 2 August; extraordinary ambassadors 
16/26 July, memorial of 7 October; Witsen to Heinsius, 30 September. 
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sea-borne trade according to its own established maxims, before 
there was any further diplomatic discussion of these questions 
between them. With the Dutch the outbreak of war had been 
preceded by a period of commercial hostilities : from the autumn 
of 1688 the importation of most of the French products and 
manufactures was forbidden. The Dutch declaration of war 
on 26 February/9 March brought with it a list of contraband 
articles which might not be taken to the French.* This has the 
rather unpractical distinction that Dutch subjects are not allowed 
to take naval stores, but neutral subjects, in consequence of the 
treaties with neutral states, are allowed to take them. In general 
the prize-courts were acting on the old principle ‘ Free Ships, Free 
Goods 

In England the restrictions put on trade were only slightly 
more severe. Before the declaration of war there had been in 
the spring a proclamation forbidding the importation of French 
wines, brandy, silks, linen, cloth, pepper, and so forth, and a 
time limit seven months ahead had been named after which 
no one was to sell these goods on pain of having them con- 
fiscated. After the declaration came a second proclamation 
forbidding the importing of any French goods whatsoever after 
an interval of only a week, on pain of confiscation, the informer 
getting half the value. In this proclamation there is a preamble 
which shows clearly how the ‘ jealousy of trade ’ could be invoked 
in favour of their policy, although it was also intended to damage 
the enemy. It recites that England has for years received great 
damage by consuming French commodities and exporting 
English bullion and coin, and avows the protectionist purpose 
‘to increase and encourage our own manufacture’.* By the 
common law it was high treason to sell goods to the enemy with 
the intention of aiding him in carrying on the war ; to trade with 
him for private enrichment was a misdemeanour. The law, 
however, was none too clear. To make these prohibitions really 
effective it was necessary to have fresh legislation, with special 
penalties and a machinery for detection and prosecution. On 
the Dutch side this was equally the case, but there does not seem 
to have been any spontaneous movement. In the English house 
of commons a bill was introduced a little more than a month 
after the declaration of war, for prohibiting all commerce with 


1 Placaets of 8/18 October 1688 (Groot Placcaetboek). * Ibid. 

® Res. Stat. Gen., 25 November/4 December 1688, instructing admiralty colleges 
to this effect. 

* Proclamation of 25 April/5 May 1689 (T'udor and Stuart Proclamations) ; its 
preparation resolved on by privy council 15/25 April (Privy Council Register), For 
a similar proclamation on the occasion of the second Dutch war see J'udor and Stuart 
Proclamations, 16/26 March 1664/5. 


* See the opinions of the judges in House of Lords Papers, 1690-1, p. 447. 
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France. More than two months elapsed before it obtained the 
royal assent, and although it was considerably amended in 
both houses, this does not seem to have been the principal cause 
of delay. The fact was that, however unprofitable the French 
trade was according to the recognized doctrine of the balance of 
trade, the houses had no wish to close it to the English while it 
was left open to the Dutch. Although the Dutch were allies, 
they were also competitors, and the English did not wish to 
enter on a vigorous war against French trade unless the Dutch 
came into it as well. They were ready enough to take the same 
line they had taken in 1678, but success in that policy depended 
on loyal co-operation between the allies, in repressing the French 
trade both amongst their own subjects and amongst neutrals. 
Indeed, whatever the policy of either state was to be, it was 
necessary to have a mutual understanding. Other states would 
be almost certain to blame both for the faults of either, so that 
unfair or indiscriminate seizures of neutral ships by one would 
compromise the other. On the other hand, either might steal 
a march by such confiscations or by continuing to trade with 
the enemy. 

On the day of the second reading of the bill, therefore, the 
commons voted an address praying for the inclusion of a clause 
for the prohibition of trade with the enemy in the treaties of 
alliance which the king was negotiating with other powers. 
On the following day Sir Henry Capel gave them the assurance 
that this had been looked after in the Dutch negotiations and 
that the same would be done in all the other treaties of 
alliance.2 The matter had, in fact, already been under dis- 
cussion for three weeks between the English and the Dutch 
commissioners.* In the course of the negotiations for a treaty 
of alliance, the English commissioners had brought up the 
suggestion that a declaration should be issued to all the 
powers, announcing that the allies would prevent all ships of 
whatever nationality, belligerent and neutral alike, from entering 
or leaving French ports. The discussion had made little progress 
when the commons passed their resolution, and the mutual 
suspicions are illustrated by Witsen’s comment on that event : 
‘This is a good business, yet England is provided with such 
goods for two years ahead.’ * His opinion became less favourable 
when he thought over the proposal further, and when an agree- 
ment on details had been reached, he did not want to sign this 

1 The statute is 1 William and Mary, sess. 1, c. 34 (Statutes of the Realm, vi. 98), and 


the parliamentary proceedings are to be found in the Commons’ Journals, especially 


7/17 August; Lords’ Journals, especially 9/19 August; House of Lords Papers 
1689-90, pp. 250 f. 


* Commons’ Journals, 1/11 and 2/12 July. 
* Secret dispatch, 11/21 June. * To burgomasters, 5/15 July. 
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treaty any more than he afterwards wanted to sign the treaty 
of alliance. The fullest account of his reasons is given in his 
autobiography of 1711: 

Such an arrangement might in its turn work out to our disadvantage, 
If, for instance, Sweden and Denmark were at war and both parties 
wished to sail from our ports, the ships of both would, according to this 
precedent, be arrested (as happens now), although our forefathers practised 
the rule ‘ Free ships, free goods’. As for the treaty, experience has since 


shown the harmfulness of seizing neutral ships and so abolishing the old 
usage ‘ Eree Ships, Free Goods ’. 


Ultimately he was persuaded to sign by the reasons given in 
a letter of Heinsius,’ but this letter has unhappily been lost. 
It would have shown the English policy in contrast with the 
Dutch, for William and his little group of statesmen, Heinsius 
among them, with their one dominant idea of fighting France, 
had, not unnaturally, taken up the English policy. For them its 
political side was the main thing : there is no indication that they 
were enthusiasts for the balance of trade. William himself had 
had a conversation with Witsen about the question. Already 
there had been complaints from the Swedish ambassador, Oxen- 
stiern, about the detention of a Swedish ship in the Netherlands. 
Witsen explained to the king his doubts about the inclusion of 
Swedish and Danish ships in the prohibition, but the king would 
have nothing to do with them, although the execution of the 
treaty could easily have been delayed until it was a little more 
clear what were the chances of practical success.” Witsen had 
earlier suggested to the king a treaty affecting only allied ships 
of third parties, that is imperial ships, and not neutrals, but the 
king wanted all to be included. Witsen then thought that it 
ought to be considered whether the signatories of the treaty 
should guarantee one another against the possible consequences 
of irritation among the third parties whose ships were taken, 
and this suggestion was adopted in the separate article supple- 
mentary to the treaty.2 The English policy was accepted in its 
completeness and without other additions. 

The treaty, dated 12/22 August, is short and downright. 
The preamble recites that a state of war exists and that Great 
Britain and the states general have ordered their fleets to sail 
and blockade (bloquer) the French ports, stopping trade and 
supplies. The signatories agree neither to trade with the enemy 
in their own or in foreign ships, nor to carry French goods to 
any port nor any goods to French ports. All vessels of any 

* Witsen to Heinsius, 13/22 August. ® Ibid. 

* Witsen to burgomasters, 2/12 July. 


* Text in Dumont, vi, if. 238. It was actually signed on 13/23 August (Witsen 
to burgomasters and secret dispatch on that day). 
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nationality found sailing for French ports or carrying goods to 
French subjects were to be taken and reputed lawful prize. 
Neutrals were to be notified that ships which had sailed before the 
notification of this decision would be turned back when they 
were found sailing to French ports and, when found coming from 
them with French goods, would be made to go back and set 
down the goods again. After the notification they were not to 
be turned back but confiscated. Allied states were to be asked 
to co-operate in these measures. 

The genesis of this policy cannot well here be traced, and it 
will not be necessary to make any laborious criticism of it from 
the point of view of policy, because its failure during the war, 
the succession of expedients by which it was attempted to prolong 
or to revive it, sufficiently show how far it went beyond what 
was possible. But it will be as well to notice here some of the 
arguments which have been used when the treaty has been 
considered not as an act of policy, but as a document marking 
a step in the development of international law. From that point 
of view it is apt to appear as an isolated and unreasonable 
measure, a departure from the regular stream of progress. The 
reason is, of course, that it was not primarily meant as a measure 
for improving international law, but as a measure for winning 
the war against France; and as a measure of hostility, although 
it proved impracticable, none the less it was the expression of 
a state of things which now existed for the first time, the union 
of the two proverbial and predominant sea-powers. The measure 
itself is less surprising than its failure. From the point of view 
of international law, of the regulation and reasonable ordering 
of international relations by permanent and general rules, its 
failure is easier to understand. If it had inaugurated a system, 
if its principle had become established as the normal principle 
for commerce in time of war, such a system could have been 
maintained only by an incredible indifference of neutrals or by 
an incredible preponderance of justice on one side of every con- 
flict. It has been said of it: ‘that document does not profess 
to exercise a belligerent right against neutrals, but in effect 
to forbid neutrality.’4 As for professions, indeed, the treaty 
makes none, but in effect it did forbid neutrality to merchant 
shipping. It cut the world of commerce into two halves, and it 
ordered all ships to trade only in that half which belonged to the 
party of William. For commercial reasons the neutrals might 
have been willing to throw in their lot with him, and he might 
have been so much and so obviously in the right as to be morally 
justified in exacting this degree of hostility to France. At the 
time when the treaty was made, he probably imagined that the 

: Westlake, International Law, ii. 226. 
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first of these conditions was in existence. As to the other, he 
made no pretensions. In a moment of frankness he even said : 
‘I will have it so: it is droit du canon.’ 

The greatest difficulties of the missions in 1689 arose during 
the negotiation of this convention over another maritime question, 
the question of the limits of British admiralty jurisdiction. This 
was raised in cases of two kinds: first, those of Dutch ships and 
goods confiscated for trading to France ; secondly, those of Dutch 
privateers which put into British harbours with their prizes. 
The English coast of the Channel, along which rather than along 
the French side the trade-routes ran, was the happiest hunting- 
ground of the privateers of both nations. The English officials 
at the ports acted on the principle that all prizes there brought in 
were subject to the jurisdiction of the British courts of admiralty. 
During May and June a number of prizes taken by the Dutch 
were accordingly detained in English harbours to await the end 
of the usually very dilatory admiralty proceedings. The Dutch 
ambassadors pressed that their privateers should be allowed to 
take their prizes with them for adjudication in their own pro- 
vinces.” In one case in May the English privy council had 
already permitted this to be done ‘ as the treaties direct ’ ;* but 
the English did not hold to this principle, and on 24 June the 
Dutch handed in a long memorial in its favour.4 They argue 
that the king’s sovereign right to liberate the privateers and 
prizes detained in British ports could not be limited by accounta- 
bility to any authority in his kingdom, and that the rule, if it 
were made general, would subject captors to an indefinite number 
of foreign jurisdictions. They assert the doctrine that all ships 
and goods are to be judged in the courts of the captor state, 
which they say was recognized, two or three years before, even 
in the case of Algerine pirates putting into a British port with 
Dutch prizes, and again in the marine treaty of 1674,° and in 
William’s instructions of 1689 to both his Dutch and his English 
captains. Lastly, it was implied in the treaty for the union of 
the fleets in 1689 and in the decision of one case during the war. 
The English, however, did not allow themselves to be convinced 
by this reasoning. At the end of clause 2 in the treaty for 
prohibiting commerce with France, they proposed the words : 
‘seront reputez de bonne prize par les Admirautez ou“es dits 


1 Witsen’s lost verbaal, quoted by Wagenaar, xvi. 36; Sirtema de Grovestins, 
vi. 162. 

* Dispatches of 23 April/3 May, 31 May/10 June, 7/17 June, 21 June/1 July. 

* Privy Council Register, 6/16 May 1689. 

* The original, dated 21 June, is in State Papers, Foreign, Holland 220. 

5 Here, they say, although an express prohibition of the opposite was regarded as 
superfluous, the principle is implied in arts. ix-xii. See the text in Dumont, vol. vii, 
pt.i, p. 282. 
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vaisseaux et Marchandises doivent etre jugez et condamnez.’ 
The Dutch proposed to substitute the formula : 


seront reputez de bonne prise par les amirautez dont ceux qui ont fait 
la prise auront receu leur commission, tout sur le pied et conformement 
a ce qu’en est convenu par le traitte dernierement conclu pour la conjonc- 
tion des deux flottes. 


This the British commissioners would not accept. They promised 
a further discussion, and said that in the meantime they were 
ready to substitute ‘le juge compétent ’ for ‘les amirautez ’ ;! 
but their next step was to produce an uncompromising legal 
opinion. The two chief justices, the judge of the admiralty court, 
the attorney-general, the solicitor-general, and another unani- 
mously answered in the negative the question put to them by 
the privy council : 


whether it be consistent with the Law of England for the King to make 
it an article in a Treaty with another Kingdome or State that in case 
Prizes be taken by the Privateers of the one Kingdome or State and brought 
into the ports of the other, they shall in Cases be judged by the respective 
Admiralties of that Kingdom or State to which the Privateers belong and 
shalbe permitted to go thither from out of these Ports for the purpose.? 


This the Dutch contested as contrary to the terms of the 
treaty for the union of the fleets; but the English refused to 
give way, and finally the Dutch agreed to the small amend- 
ment of inserting the words ‘les juges compétents’. Although 
the treaty was thus made out in accordance with the English 
view, the Dutch seem to have received an assurance that ships 
captured by their captains would be allowed to the jurisdiction 
of their own admiralty colleges.* The practice during the war 
does not, however, seem quite to have followed this promise. 
At any rate there were one or two further disputes about the 
extent of British jurisdiction over prizes brought in by the Dutch, 
though it is possible that some British interest in the cargoes 
may have distinguished these cases from the majority.* 

The fourth in date; which is also the last and least important 
of the conventions concluded in 1689, deals with a question of 
detail in maritime warfare, but yet illustrates some of the general 
problems of the alliance. It regulates the distribution of the booty, 
or rather the reward to be given to the captor, when prizes, 


Seer. dispatch of 2/12 July. 

* Privy Council Register, 1 July 1689. The answer is printed in R. G. Marsden, 
Law and Custom of War at Sea, i. 125. 

3 Dispatches of 30 August /9 September. 

4 Cases of the Lion of the North (State Papers, Foreign, Foreign Ministers 21 : 
Memorial of 27 July 1692) and Nostra Signora della Consolazione (Foreign Entry Book, 
69: Memorials of 28 August and 16 November 1695 with correspondence on them ; 
of. Res, Stat. Gen., 17/27 October 1695). 
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originally the property of one of the allies, were recaptured before 
the enemy had taken them intra praesidia, that is, into one of 
his ports or into the protection of one of his fleets flying the 
pavillon Cases of this kind were not infrequent, and the rise 
. of international agreements to settle those in which a ship 
previously belonging to one ally was recaptured by another 
is symptomatic of the way in which war at sea was becoming 
more orderly and regular. The previous Dutch practice, when 
both the owner and the recaptor of the ship were Dutch, seems 
to have been more generous to the privateer than the English 
practice for English subjects.2 The general principle on which 
the scales were arranged was that, the longer the ship had been 
in the enemy’s hands, the greater was the reward for recapturing 
it and the smaller the share given to the original owner. The 
negotiations of 1689 began with the Dutch placaet of 1677 as 
a basis,® but an additional step was added to the scale by 
offering a reward of one-eighth of the value of the ship for re- 
capture within twenty-four hours, a time which with the Dutch 
had given a title to the same reward as forty-eight hours.‘ 
Later, however, the Dutch having made up their minds not to 
allow any reduction below one-sixth for privateers, this small 
salvage money was limited to warships, privateers being given 
the old fifth. In this, as in more important things, the Dutch 
showed themselves more inclined to encourage the industry of 
privateering by commercial favours and less able to regulate it 
than the English. 

It remains now to trace very briefly the military and naval 
negotiations of this year. There was already in existence the 
treaty of Westminster of 3 March 1678, renewed in 1685, of 
which the separate articles laid down the minimum limit for the 
strength of the contingents of the two allies, with a provision 
for agreeing on an increase in case of need. The numbers for 
land-forces laid down in this treaty were 10,000 infantry from 
England, if she were coming to the assistance of the Dutch, and 
in the opposite case, 6,000. The naval contingent was, in either 
event, to be twenty ships. The contingents were to be under 
the command of the power which, having been attacked by 


1 The text is in Dumont, vol. vii, pt. ii, p. 301, but is there out of place, being 
given under 22 October 1691 and not under the true date 26 October/5 November 
1689. The delays about the signature of the agreement make the dating some- 
what difficult ; see the ambassadors’ dispatches of 22 October/1 November, 25 Octo- 
ber/4 November, and Witsen to Heinsius 1/11 November. 

* See Martens, Zssai concernant les Armateurs (Géttingen, 1795), cap. 3. 

8 Text dated 3/13 April 1677 in Groot Placcaetboek ; see also Stat. Gen. Res ,18/28 
February 1678. 

* Dispatches of the ambassadors, 17/27 September, 1/11, 15/25 October; Privy 
Council Register, 14/24 October. 
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a third party, was receiving succour from its ally.’ This treaty 
had, however, been modified within a few months of its conclusion. 
The later arrangement was that of Temple’s treaty of 26 July 
in the same year, a treaty intended only to deal with the tem- 
porary circumstances of that time, by which, provisionally, 
England was to furnish a third more ships of war than the states, 
and the states a third more troops on land.* When the first of 
the Dutch missions of 1689 set. out for England, the casus foederis 
under the former of these treaties, that of March 1678, had 
already arisen, so that the extraordinary deputies were instructed 
on the assumption that this would be admitted by the English.* 
Their main business was to arrange for the co-operation of 
the fleets, and the scheme laid down for them by the admiralty 
deputies and the naval committee of the states general was 
the transference to the naval contingents of the proportion of 
five to three applied in the old treaty to the military forces. 
Instead of supplying one-third more ships than the Dutch, as 
under Temple’s treaty, the English were to be asked to give two- 
fifths more. The French fleet was estimated at eighty sail, and 
the Dutch hoped for a combined fleet of at least equal strength, in 
the proportion of five-eighths English to three-eighths Dutch, or 
fifty English and thirty Dutch. In addition to this, they wanted 
ten light frigates to cruise for the protection of commerce in the 
North Sea and for the blockade of Dunkirk, the dangerous nest 
of privateers on the flank of the Channel trade-route. The provi- 
sion of convoys for merchant shipping of the two nations was the 
only other principle of joint action included in the instructions. 
These principles of co-cperation were accepted by the English 

practically without discussion. Certain difficulties arose and were 
overcome before the signature of the treaty for the co-operation 
of the fleets, but they were not connected with the proportionate 
efforts demanded of the two allies. By the time the deputies 
had been in England well over a month, the necessary steps had 
been taken in Holland for raising a fleet of thirty ships of the line,* 
and the two sets of deputies now in England, the first party and 
those of the admiralties, had got their case ready for conferences 
with the English. On the same day with the king’s notification 
that he had chosen as commissioners to treat with them Notting- 
ham, Herbert, afterwards Lord Torrington, and Admiral Sir 
Edward Russell, there came the letter and resolution of the 
states general raising the three former to the rank of ambassadors 

? Text in Actes et Mémoires des Négociations de la Paix de Nimégue, 2nd edition (The 
Hague, 1697), ii. 354f. Rousset, Recueil Historique, xix. 413. 

* Text in Lamberty, Mémoires, i. 456 ; Courtenay, Life of Temple, ii. 470. 

* Stat. Gen. Secr. Res., 26 December/5 January 1688/9. 


* 19/29 January ‘Provisionele begrooting’, Stat. Gen. Res., 21/31 January, 
5/15 February 
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extraordinary and adding Engelburg and Citters to their number.! 
The two last declined to take part in the naval conferences on 
the ground that they were so far advanced. They were still to 
last more than a month. 

At the first conference with the English, on 9/19 March at 
Torrington’s house, the Dutch, on being asked to put forward 
a proposal, made that on which they had agreed amongst them- 
selves, for two joint fleets, one of fifty of the line for the Channel 
and the Irish Sea, one of thirty for the Mediterranean, each with 
its due complement of lighter craft, and the additional squadron 
of ten frigates to cruise from Dover to Walcheren.? This is what 
was agreed in the treaty, and it lays down an outline for the 
strategy of the war. In addition to this, however, the Dutch made 
a proposal which was declined. They suggested an expedition 
to America, for the protection of possessions and the advancement 
of the interests of the two states, but the English answered that 
their interests in that quarter did not agree. At later conferences 
the same proposal was revived, but nothing more was agreed 
than that each power should grant the protection of its convoys 
to the other’s West Indiamen.* When the Dutch island Eustatia 
was seized by the French and Englishmen became anxious for 
the safety of their own West Indian plantations, it was again 
thought possible that there might be common action there, but 
the English recovered Eustatia single-handed and gave it back 
to the Dutch. Combined action in the West Indies does not seem 
to have been made a second time the subject of diplomatic dis- 
cussion. The reason for the English refusal presumably was 
a general desire to keep down the activity of the Dutch in 
American waters,’to prevent them from extending their trade or 
possessions there, or at least to abstain from contributing to any 
such extension. 

At the first of the conferences, the difficulties of naval pre- 
cedence began, the English claiming the right of commanding the 
joint fleets, while the Dutch were willing to concede it to an English 
admiral of the fleet but not to any officer of lower rank. We shall 
probably be right in doing what Bentinck did, and treating this 
as a trifling matter.> The king easily settled it by promising to 
give the temporary rank of admiral to any of his vice-admirals 
who should command.® Another similar dispute was raised 
about the order of voting in joint councils of war. It was difficult 
to get a satisfactory order of seniority, because the English custom 


1 Dispatch of 8/18 March; Res. Stat. Gen., 25 February/7 March. 
® Dispatch of 12/22 March. 

* Dispatch of 19/29 March, 2/12 April. 

‘ Witsen to burgomasters, 28 May/7 June, 18/28 June. 

5 Witsen in Scheltema, Mengelwerk, m1. ii. 148. 

6 Dispatch, 11/21 March. 
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was, as it is now, for the junior to give his opinion first and the 
senior officer last, whereas the Dutch observed the opposite 
order. This matter was not made the subject of any clause 
in the treaty, and it was agreed to stick to the previous practice. 
Only the more obstinate of the Dutch representatives seem to have 
troubled themselves about its bearing on their national dignity." 
On 11/21 May the treaty was signed, but at the request of the 
English commissioners it was dated 29 April.? There is no record 
of a reason for this discrepancy, but it may have been intended 
to record the fact that the treaty was drafted before the English 
declaration of war which had now been made. In the naval 
history of Europe this treaty is important because, except for 
the details of the number of ships, it lays down the lines on which 
the co-operation of the English and the Dutch was to continue 
throughout the two great wars of William III and Anne. 

The second of the four conventions concluded in 1689 was 
a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance. Unlike the treaty 
for the co-operation of the fleets, this lays down nothing at all 
about the strengths of the contingents to be furnished by the 
two allies, but the story of the negotiations shows that this 
omission was in fact the adoption of one policy rather than another 
on this very point. The easy consent of the English to the 
Dutch naval proposals would be misunderstood if it were later 
to imply agreement, even at this early stage, about the degree 
of effort that was to be made. From an early date in the mission 
of the extraordinary ambassadors, William intended to appoint 
commissioners to treat with them for a nearer alliance.’ The 
king and parliament showed a disposition to declare war on 
France, and William wished the states general to consider that 
the manner and conditions of the common conduct of the war 
might have to be settled by a convention before England would 
take that step. The existing treaty contemplated a war in which 
one of the sea-powers should act with all its strength and the 
other should aid it, as an auxiliary only, with a limited con- 
tingent. The coming struggle was likely to be equally serious 
for both, and this in itself, at any rate in combination with the 
known jealousy of the English, would be reason enough fora special 
agreement. There does not seem any adequate ground for the 
theory of Klopp that it was in order to preserve the secrecy of 
the grand alliance, on which secrecy Klopp always lays great 
stress, that William redundantly made a separate treaty with the 
Dutch.5 Had the treaty been, as he says, superfluous both in 


1 Dispatches, 27 March/8 April, 5/15 April, 25 April/5 May, (secr.) 14/24 May. 
Witsen to burgomasters, 16/26 April, 26 April/6 May ; to Heinsius 10/20, 11/21 May. 

* Secr. dispatch, 11/21 May. 3 Dispatch, 15/25 March. 

“* Seer. dispatch, 5/15 March. ® Klopp, iv. 490. 
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matter and form, one might have expected to find that some 
contemporary noted the fact. No contemporary seems to have 
hinted anything of the kind. 

The necessary powers having been granted by the states 
general, an invitation to negotiations for an alliance was given 
by the English as soon as the naval negotiations ended, but it 
was a month before the English commissions were signed and 
sealed and another month before the discussions began. Even 
then there were formal difficulties about the powers of the 
Dutch ambassadors and delays of many kinds.? From the first 
the powerful English commission showed itself ready not only 
to renew but also to strengthen the treaty of March 1678.° 
Strengthening it, however, was an indefinite term, and it soon 
appeared that it might mean something unwelcome to Witsen 
and Amsterdam, if not to the Dutch in general. The English 
refused to discuss the proportions of forces until the Dutch had 
agreed to make no separate peace.’ Witsen thought that the 
English had more serious causes than the Dutch for a quarrel 
with France, that the English would find it harder to make 
peace if they came to want it, and that it would therefore be 
unwise for the Dutch, by making such an agreement, to lose 
a chance of limiting their liabilities in the future. Moreover, 
he thought that England had more staying power than the 
republic and might still have the strength to fight when the 
Dutch had lost it. William thought that an agreement to make 
no separate peace was as good for one state as for the other.® 
The ambassadors as a body would have liked to reserve for the 
states general the question of freedom to make a separate peace, 
but they gave way to the persistence of the English with the 
remark that 


to have refused would have aroused great uproar here and might have been 
taken up by ill-intentioned persons as a pretext for giving more colour 
to their discourses which are daily scattered abroad to foster mistrust 
and disunion between this kingdom and the state.’ 


In conceding this point, the Dutch hoped that they would 
make the rest of the negotiations easier for themselves. After 
a time, however, it appeared that there was little disposition 
among the English commissioners even now to fix the forces of 
the two allies. They seemed to think that each ought simply 


1 Stat. Gen. Secr. Res., 23 March/2 April; ambassadors’ dispatches, 21/31 May, 
4/14 June ; Witsen to Heinsius, 16/26 May. 

® Secr. dispatch, 11/21 June, &c. 

% Tbid., 4/14 June. * Ibid., 11/21 June. 

5 In Scheltema, Mengelwerk, 11. ii. 155. 

® Witsen to burgomasters, 2/12 July. 

7 Ambassadors’ dispatch, 11/21 June, 
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to act with the utmost vigour. They agreed to confirm all the 
existing treaties and to revive the treaty of March 1678 on the 
renewal of peace, but they stuck to their refusal to fix the con- 
tingents. A treaty* was drafted in accordance with their views, 
containing in effect nothing beyond the renewals, the agreement 
for a common peace, and a provision that the late convention 
for the employment of forces during the year was to be supple- 
mented as soon as possible by articles on the numbers and uses 
of the troops and vessels. Delay still followed delay, Citters and 
Witsen falling into their accustomed doubts about the wisdom 
of putting their names to what had been agreed.? On 24 August / 
3 September, however, the treaty of alliance was signed, third 
in order of date among the four conventions of the year, that on 
trade with France having been taken in the course of the alliance 
negotiations. 

It is especially in the negotiations for the treaty of alliance 
and the naval convention that the lack of English evidence 
is to be deplored. A question which has a certain impor- 
tance throughout the war, and not least at its beginning, is 
the question what view the English government took of the 
resources of the Dutch and the effort they ought to make by land 
and sea. For the present there is no light on it from the records 
of these negotiations. Nor can one be sure that some of the delays 
were not due to other cross-currents of distrust than those which 
the Dutch representatives detected. On the whole, however, 
there can be little doubt about the main significance of the 
four treaties. The Dutch were already irrevocably committed 
to the war before they sent their missions to London. They 
were not able to extort a price from the English for their support, 
and, consequently, they got nothing but an ally for the war who 
refused to take part in it as a war of limited liability and yet 
refused to put an end to his commercial rivalry or his old claims 
of precedence. Since this ally was already the stronger party 
of the two, and since his strength was to be increased and his 
reserves of wealth developed in the succeeding years of war and 
peace, whilst those of the Dutch made little progress or none, 
it is no wonder that these treaties began a period in which the 
close alliance of the sea-powers contributed, above all else, to 
the greatness of England. G. N. CuarK. 


* Ambassadors’ dispatch, 2/12 July. 

* Text in Dumont, vu. ii. 236, without the full date 24 August/3 September. 

* Witsen to Heinsius, 1/11 August (partly printed in van der Heim, i. 20), 6/16 
August. 
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Notes and Documents 


Charters to some Western Boroughs in 1256 


THE year 1256 was marked by the grant of charters of liberty 
to several royal boroughs near the Welsh border, viz. Hereford, 
Shrewsbury, Gloucester, Bridgnorth, and Worcester. It may be 
observed that this was the period of Henry III’s personal rule, 
and that the boroughs were close to the lands of those marcher 
lords from whom his son Edward obtained help against Simon de 
Montfort. As the charter roll for the year 40 Henry ITI is missing, 
the charters, though dealt with separately in the local histories of 
the respective boroughs, do not seem to have been compared with 
one another. Such a comparison reveals the fact that the first 
four boroughs, and possibly Worcester also, received their charters 
in the same month—August—when the king was in the west of 
England ; and that the purport, sequence, and general phrasing 
of the clauses are identical. 

Eleven new privileges were conceded, though not every 
borough received the full number. Each privilege formed 
a separate clause ; the complete series read as follows : 


1. Quod ipsi et heredes sui imperpetuum habeant returnum brevium 
nostrorum de summonitionibus scaccarii nostri et omnium aliorum brevium 
nostrorum predictam civitatem contingentium. 

2. Et quod respondeant per manum suam propriam ad scaccarium 
nostrum de omnibus debitis suis et summonitionibus eiusdem scaccarii 
predictam villam contingentibus. 

3. Ita quod nullus vicecomes aut alius ballivus vel minister noster 
decetero ingrediatur civitatem predictam ad aliquas sumonitiones dis- 
trictiones vel aliqua alia nisi per defectum civium predictorum vel heredum 
suorum. 

4. Quod ipsi vel eorum bona quocunque locorum in terra vel potestate 
_ nostra inventa non arestentur pro aliquo debito de quo fideiussores aut 

principales debitores non extiterint, nisi forte ipsi debitores de eorum sint 
communa et potestate habentes unde de debitis suis in toto vel in parte 
satisfacere possint, et dicti cives creditoribus eorundem debitorum in 
iustitia defuerint et de hoc rationabiliter constare possint. 

5. Et quod dicti cives pro transgressione seu forisfactura servientum 
suorum catalla et bona sua in manibus ipsorum inventa aut alicubi locorum 
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per ipsos servientes deposita, quatenus sua esse sufficienter probare pote- 
runt, non amittant. 

6. Et etiam si dicti cives aut eorum aliqui infra terram et potestatem 
nostram testati decesserint vel intestati, nos vel heredes nostri bona 
ipsorum confiscari non faciemus quin eorum heredes integre ipsa habeant 
quatenus dicta catalla dictorum defunctorum fuisse constiterint, dum 
tamen de dictis heredibus notitia aut fides sufficienter habeatur. 

7. Et quod dicti cives non convincantur per aliquos forinsecos super 
rectis, iniuriis, transgressionibus, criminibus, calumpniis, aut demandis eis 
impositis aut imponendis, set solummodo per concives suos, nisi re tangente 
comunitatem civitatis predictae et tunc in casu illo deducantur secundum 
libertates suas approbatas et hactenus usitatas. 

8. Quod possint se approbare in terra.et in aqua infra libertates suas 
siné impedimento vel calumpnia nostra vel heredum aut ballivorum 
nostrorum, salvis purpresturis quae ad nos vel heredes nostros de iure 
debeant pertinere. 

9. Et quod nullus vicecomes aut alius ballivus vel minister noster 
decetero capiat prisas aliquas infra libertatem predictae villae, preter- 
quam debitas et hactenus consuetas, nisi de consensu illorum quorum res 
illae fuerint. 

10. Et quod iidem burgenses non distringantur ad emenda vina nostra 
nisi de eorum voluntate et assensu, ita tamen quod dum vina nostra ibidem 
vendantur, aliae venditiones vinorum omnium cessent in villa predicta. 

11. Et quod per totam terram et potestatem nostram habeant et 
teneant omnes libertates et libras consuetudines suas approbatas et 


hactenus usitatas sicut eis usi sunt temporibus predecessorum nostrorum 
regum Angliae et nostro. 


Hereford received two charters, both dated on 8 August, 
at Worcester. Charter (i) contained clauses 1 and 3. Charter (ii) 
contained five clauses—nos. 4-7 and 11. On 10 August, at 
Feckenham, Shrewsbury likewise received two charters in which 
all the clauses of the Hereford charters are repeated with the 
addition of three other clauses concerning local economic arrange- 
ments. The charters are not, however, composed in the same 
manner as those to Hereford. Charter (i) contains the two 
clauses of the first Hereford charter with the insertion of clause 2 
between clauses 1 and 3, clause 1 being contracted into ‘ quod 
ipsi et eorum heredes burgenses eiusdem villae imperpetuum 
habeant returnum omnium brevium nostrorum villam nostram 
de Salop et libertatem eiusdem villae tangentium ’. Then follow 
clauses 5, 6, 7, from the second Hereford charter ; clauses 8, 9, 
10, not found in the Hereford charters, come next; the charter 
concludes with the Hereford clause 11. The omitted clause 4 
is the subject of the second Shrewsbury charter ; the significance 
of this point will be apparent later. Save for such differences as 
the use of cives or burgenses and eoruwm heredes or heredes sui, the 
wording is identical throughout the charters to both boroughs. 
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Space does not here permit a comparison clause by clause of the 
text of the charters to all five boroughs. 

On the same day when the grant was made to Shrewsbury, 
Gloucester received a charter containing clauses 1, 2, 3, and 11. 
The borough was already in a highly privileged position, having 
obtained the liberties of Winchester! in a charter of 21 April 1 John, 
and therefore only needed certain clauses ; it is interesting to 
see Gloucester, after having first chosen a distant exemplar at 
this stage, acquiring the privileges of its neighbours. Bridgnorth, 
a small royal borough some twenty miles south of Shrewsbury on 
the Severn, obtained its extension of liberties in two grants made 
at Woodstock on 16 August.? Charter (i) contains eight of the 
Shrewsbury clauses arranged in the order 1, 2, 3, 9, 7, 8, 10, 11. 
Charter (ii) is identical with charter (ii) to Shrewsbury. The 
repetition of clauses 8, 9, 10, from the Shrewsbury charter may be 

-due to the fact that these two riverside boroughs were to some 

extent trade rivals ; they had already gone to law over a question 
of freedom from toll, and Shrewsbury had obtained a special 
charter on 20 March 11 Henry III prohibiting the purchase of 
raw hides or undressed cloth save by the burgesses in order to 
exclude Bridgnorth traders. For the charters to Hereford, 
Shrewsbury, and Gloucester, I have made the comparison of the 
text from the original documents in the respective municipal 
offices. The Bridgnorth charters were destroyed by fire; but 
fortunately both those under consideration were subsequently 
confirmed in full. The text of charter (i) is rehearsed in 
the confirmation on 3 April 6 Edward II on the charter roll, 
which, however, does not include the one clause of charter (ii) ; 
this clause is preserved in the Inspeximus of the borough charters 
by James I. 

The case of Worcester is interesting. The citizens received 
in all clauses 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, of the Hereford and Shrewsbury 
charter ; there are, however, certain differences of wording. 
That Worcester did not obtain more clauses is strange; the 
explanation may possibly be found in the powerful influence 
of the local church. A charter containing clauses 1 and 3 
was granted at Brechull on 23 February 1256, which would 
thus be the prototype for Hereford charter (i). The archives 
of Worcester do not preserve any other charter until 4 Ed- 
ward III, but the charter roll contains the confirmation on 
30 March 48 Henry III of an earlier grant; this confirmation 


1 See also Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 248. In this charter four clauses are repeated 
from earlier charters. 

* See for Bridgnorth R. W. Eyton, Antiquities of Shropshire, i. 241-53. 

* Though a difference of ‘intromittat se de huiusmodi summonitionibus’, etc., in 


the Worcester charter for ‘ ingrediatur civitatem predictam ad aliquas summonitiones’, 
etc., in the Hereford clause is found. 
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contains clauses 1, 2,3, 4.' It is to be noticed that in the grant to 
Worcester of February 1256 clause 2 was wanting as in the Here- 
ford charter. Then follows clause 4, which was also absent from 
the earlier charter ; the confirmation ends with the phrase, ‘ as is 
contained in other charters of the king’s’. The new grant of 
1264 opens with the phrase ‘for the good service rendered by 
the said citizens to the king and Edward his son’, and bestows 
clause 5? upon the burgesses. From this arrangement of clauses 
on the charter roll it is evident that between February 1256 and 
March 1264 Worcester obtained an extension of its charter of the 
former year, adding clauses 2 and 4 after the example of Shrews- 
bury, Hereford, and Gloucester. It is possible that this extension 
of the borough’s privileges was gained in those August days of 
40 Henry III when its three neighbours were purchasing liberties 
from the king in the city itself or at the adjacent hunting lodge 
of Feckenham. 

Thus, then, it appears that in the same month these boroughs 
were procuring several identical privileges. It is not suggested 
that they obtained any unique concessions or that the existence 
of common privileges is by itself evidence of organic connexion 
between the charters of the boroughs. It was a well-known 
medieval practice for one borough to petition for the privileges 
of-a selected exemplar, Cambridge fining for the privileges of 
Gloucester in 1200 being a case in point. From an examination of 
the Calendar of the charter rolls it becomes apparent that some 
of these clauses, arranged in sets of 1-3, 4-6, or 4 alone, were 
granted to various boroughs shortly before the charter to Here- 
ford. An attempt to trace as far as is possible the history of the 
distribution of these clauses will bring into relief the solidarity of 
the group of charters belonging to the boroughs under considera- 
tion. The first appearance of the opening clauses that I have been 
able to find is in the grant to Worcester‘ on 23 February 1256. On 
25 March of the same year clauses 1, 2, 3, were granted to Yar- 
mouth, and on 20 April the same three were given to Dunwich. 
It may be noticed also that a charter consisting of clauses 2 and 7 
was given to York on 17 May. The three clauses, with the 
addition of clause 11, were granted to Southampton in a charter 
dated at Bristol 14 July 40 Henry III.5 Their bestowal on Bath 
will be mentioned later. 


1 The text for clause 3 conforms to the ingrediatur of Hereford and Shrewsbury. 
The confirmation has disfringatur for the arestentur of Hereford and Shrewsbury in 
clause 4. 

* Clause 5 is found in an abbreviated form. 3 Gross, i. 245. 

* The first instance of return of writs being granted which is preserved on the 
Cal. of the Charter Rolls is 20 April 1230 (i. 121). 

* Confirmed 4 June 1317. All these 1256 charters are given' from subsequent 
confirmation. 
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The first grant of clauses 4-6, for which I have been able to 
find a definite date, is that made to St. Omer on 11 February 39 
Henry III, when the three clauses in the same order and phrasing 
as that found in the Hereford and Shrewsbury charters were granted 
to the burgesses. The same three clauses, however, are found in 
the charter of Edward the king’s son to the burgesses of Car- 
marthen ;' the castle of Carmarthen was granted to Edward on 
14 February 38 Henry III ;? the prince’s charter were confirmed 
by the king on 4 February 41 Henry III. The clauses are in the 
order 5, 6, 4, and clause 4 reads ‘ nor shall any of the burgesses 
be troubled within the prince’s land for the debt of a neighbour’. 
It may be mentioned here that this charter became the model 
for the other South Wales boroughs affiliated to Carmarthen,* 
which reproduce the three clauses in their respective charters ; 
and that the mother town itself received the customs of Hereford. 
The recovery of debt was one of the most vexed problems of early 
trading communities, and many expedients were tried before 
a solution was reached in the statute of Acton Burnell. It is 
interesting to note that this statute of merchants was drawn up 
at the bishop’s country seat lying between Shrewsbury, Bridg- 
north, Hereford, ahd Worcester, when the parliament was held 
there by the prince who had granted clause 4 to his burgesses 
in the March ; thus an example of the passage from the charter 
to the statute period of history is afforded. In the same year 
as the grant to St. Omer, clause 4 alone was granted to five other 
trading centres: to Lincoln on 1 March,to Northampton on 7 April, 
to Lynn on 14 April, to Norwich on 3 June, to Nottingham on 
20 July 39 Henry III. Coming now to the year 1256 (40 Henry III), 
we find from a later confirmation contained in the Calendar of the 
charter rolls that York received a second charter on 18 May 
consisting of clause 4; the precedent for the one-clause charter 
in the case of Shrewsbury and Bridgnorth is thus seen. The 
burgesses of Scarborough received a charter containing clauses 4 
and 7 on 25 May. Here the case of Bath must be taken; on 
24 July a charter was granted to that borough at Gloucester, 
containing clauses 1, 3, 5, 6, 11. This date is near that of the 
charters to the border boroughs. But between 24 July and 
8 August the set of three clauses as given* to St. Omer were 
granted by the king on 3 August to the borough of Monmouth 
at Hereford. This charter does not appear to have been con- 
firmed, but is preserved in the collection of Ancient Deeds in the 

! Certain unrelated clauses follow. * Rymer, Foedera, i. 501. 

* The boroughs with the date of grants were: Cardigan 1284, Haverfordwest 1291, 
Laugharne 1300, Lampeter 1332. See Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 245-9. 

* The three clauses were also granted to Ghent ; the charter is entered on the roll 


for 6 August 1259, but below the entry is written ‘ Ista carta est de anteriori data quia 
post duas cartas precedentes fuit sigillata ’. 
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Public Record Office The order and wording of the clauses are 
identical with those found in the charters to the border boroughs, 
and the charter would seem to be the model for the Hereford 
charter (ii) granted five days later. 

To sum up, the earlier grants show that though the clauses 
themselves were the common property of many boroughs, yet no 
one of them secured the same combination of clauses as Hereford 
and Shrewsbury. The nearness of the dates of the grants to 
Hereford, Shrewsbury, Gloucester, Bridgnorth, and in some measure 
to Worcester, the identity in purport, wording, and sequence of 
the clauses, are noteworthy. It may be said that the five boroughs 
obtained one charter with individual omissions and additions to 
suit their respective cases.? From such data the hypothesis may 
be submitted that an organic connexion existed between these 
various documents. This supposition receives some confirmation 
from the local origin of the grants; in corroboration may be 
cited the granting of clauses 1, 2, 3, 11, to Southampton at Bristol 
and of clauses 1, 3, 5, 6, 11, to Bath at Gloucester, as well as the 
final case of the grant to Monmouth at Hereford itself. To avoid 
generalization from one instance, the existence of similar parallel- 
ism in date, purport, order, and phrasing in 11 Henry III* may 
be mentioned ; and the like for Shrewsbury and Hereford in the 
reign of Richard II.4 A stronger argument for organic connexion is 
to be found when parallelism again appears in the letters patent 
to Worcester on 29 March 19 Richard II, to Gloucester on 21 March 
21 Richard II, and to Hereford on 23 June 23 Richard II.® 
Here the evidence of the collection of ancient petitions and files 

' Ancient Deeds, C, no. 9843. 

* The charter was widely distributed. Dr. Gross has called Hereford the metlier 
town of Wales ; of the boroughs which entered the Hereford affiliation the following 
received clauses 4, 5, 6,7: Aberconway, Ruthin, Flint, Carnarvon on 8 September 
12 Edward I; Bere, Harlech, Criccieth, 22 November 13 Edward I; Beaumaris, 
15 September 24 Edward I. They were included in the Bala charter of 1324, and 
conveyed to Newborough, which received the liberties of Rhuddlan in 1303, and to 
Nevin and Pwllheli, which received those of Newborough in 1355. See Cal. of Charter 
Rolls, vol. ii, and A. E. Lewis, Mediaeval Boroughs of Snowdonia, pp. 279-91. Denbigh 
received clauses 6, 7, 4, 5, in a charter of 22 February 2 Richard II; see J. Williams, 
Ancient and Modern Denbigh. Oswestry, the daughter town of Shrewsbury, received 
clauses 5, 6, 8, 4, in a composite grant of Shrewsbury charters in 1398. 

* The grant to Hereford was earlier, in 1215; to Worcester 17 March; to Shrews- 
bury 20 March ; to Gloucester, 6 April; to Bridgnorth 20 June 11 Henry III. It was 
passed to the towns of the Hereford affiliation, to Montgomery 13 February 11 
Henry III ; to Llanbadarn Vawr 28 December 11 Henry III; to Builth and Rhuddlan 
in Wales 4 November 1278. 

* Identical privileges for counter reprisal on the Welsh were received by Hereford 
18 Richard II and Shrewsbury 19 Richard II. The petition sent up by the burgesses 
of Shrewsbury probably proves that they were asking for the same grant as had 
been given to Hereford, but there is not space to go into the matter here. See 
Ancient Petitions, no. 12585. 


* Shrewsbury received the ame privileges phrased in more elaborate language on 
7 June 23 Henry VI. 
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of the chancery warrants is available. On 23 June 23 Richard IT 
a warrant for the issue of the Great Seal for letters patent to 
Hereford was made, a petition having been received from 


nos cher et bien amez les maire et citeins de nostre citee de Hereford par 
la quele ils nous sunt suppliez de lour graunter autiels fraunchises et 
libertees par paroles especiales come les citeins de nostre citee de Wircestre 
ou les burgeois de nostre ville de Gloucestre.! 

Eva PEnson. 


Wycliffe’s Canonry at Lincoln 


Writine of Wycliffe’s Lincoln canonry, Mr. Salter says, 


That one who had not obtained a prebend should be called ‘canon’ is strange, 
but it seems to have been a custom at the papal court, and there are several 
instances. But such a use is unknown in ordinary documents, and if 
Wyclif is described as ‘canon of Lincoln’ in the chancellor’s letter of 
14 January 1376, it can hardly be doubted that he had obtained a prebend 
at Lincoln by that time.* 


It seems to me that in a document intended for use at the papal 
court, we cannot press the English use of canonicus; one might 
almost expect to find the Roman use. The description is not 
Wycliffe’s but that of the notary. But for other reasons I have 
difficulty in believing that Wycliffe ever had possession even for 
a time. I first note that the date, 1375, assigned for the De 
civili Dominio, iii, is far too early : for (1) it is the fifth tractate 
of the Summa Theologiae; and book ii, the fourth tractate, 
as it alludes to the excommunication of the Florentines (p. 90), 
must all of it be some months later than March 1376 ;* and (2) 
the De Veritate Sacrae Scripturae, the sixth, belongs as to all its 
earliest chapters to the first three months of 1377/8. The eleventh 
chapter, indeed, was published on 24 March 1377/8.4 The 
passage accordingly in which Wycliffe alludes to the Lincoln 
prebend, and which comes about the middle of the long De civili 
Dominio, iii (p. 334), cannot be earlier than April or later than 
September 1377; I assign it to the long vacation.® But for our 

' Chancery Warrant for Issue, no. 12977. 2 Ante, p. 98. 

’ Hilary term 1376/7 is, in my opinion, the date of De civili Dominio, ii; at the 
beginning of this term the Florentines were very much in evidence in England. (Cf. 
Eulogium Hist. iii, 335, where the date given in the margin may mislead. ) 

* Hodie in vigilia annunciacionis, a.d. MCCCLXXVIIJ, p. 258. 

5 I take it to be one of the ‘ lectures ’ which gave Wiham or Vyrinhan, i. e. Binham, 
of St. Albans, ground to charge Wycliffe with the violation of his oath in determining 
at Oxford after the feast of St. Thomas (July 7. Cf. Opera Minora, p. 415), where 
Lewis’s Determinatio contra unum monachum is given in its complete form. Lewis was, 
of course, wrong in dating this determinatio in or about 1366 ; its proper date is the 
(academic) year, following the controversy with Woodford on dominion, i.e. 1377-8 


for the controversy with Woodford came at the very end of 1376-7, also in the long 
vacation. (Cf. De civili Dominio, iii, pp. 351 ff.) 
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immediate purpose the precise date is not important. What we 
want is a terminus ad quem, say July 1377, for the date of Wycliffe’s 
disappointment, for which the papal letter’ gives us a terminus 
a quo, namely December 1373. 

The passage from the De civili Dominio, iii. 17, is as follows : 
Dominus papa dedit michi prebendam in ecclesia Lyncolniensi et, facta 
sollicitudine ad colligendum sibi primos fructus quadraginta quinque 
librarum, contulit uni iuveni transmarino eandem prebendam per viam 
reservacionis abdite, non facta inquisitione de inhabilitate persone mee 
nec facta instancia ex parte mea pro huiusmodi dispensacione ; . . . Nec 
dubium, si dominus papa potest committere alienigene ydiote sine hoc 
quod ministret in suo beneficio secundum aliquid officium clericale, pote- 
statem et officium spoliandi clericos non convictos ex inhabilitate officii, etc. 


On 4 March 1375 (in extension of a former mandate issued in 
May 1374) instructions were given by the pope to the bishop of 
Bologna to dispense a certain Philip de Thornbury on account of 
illegitimacy to hold one, two, or three benefices, one of which 
might be a dignity or prebend in a cathedral church. In 
February 1378 this same Thornbury was rehabilitated on account 
of his having accepted under a mandate of provision from 
Gregory XI a canonry at Lincoln and the prebend of Caistor 
without being dispensed on account of his illegitimacy. These, 
we are informed, he still held and had held since their voidance 
by Henry de Ingleby’s death.? Not very long before Caistor had 
been valued at 68 marks.‘ We do not know when Ingleby died, 
but as other preferment held by him was filled on 28 November 
1375 he probably died before the autumn. Moreover, it would 
seem that Caistor must have fallen vacant after 4 March 1375 
or, if it fell vacant before, was not yet filled at this date. 

* Now Philip de Thornbury was the illegitimate son of Sir 
John de Thornbury, an English leader of mercenaries then in the 
pope’s service, and a priest of the diocese of Modena (transmarinus, 
alienigena) ; he was young (iwvenis) and still a student (ydiota: 
though this description does some injustice to Thornbury’s 
ability and standing, it would be good enough for a controversial 
statement). Heladapparently a general, not a special reservation 
(per viam reservacionis abditae—a general reservation, such as 
Thornbury’s seems to have been, took precedence of a special 
reservation, such as Wycliffe’s), and if he were given a prebend 
he was not to be required to reside (sine hoc quod ministret, etc.). 
The description given by Wycliffe of his successful rival tallies 
so closely with the description of Thornbury as given in the 


' Calendar of Papal Letters, iv. 193. 

* Ibid. iv. 194, 210. * Ibid. p. 227. 

* In September 1366, Calendar of Papal Petitions, i. 535. This agrees with the 
lv librae in the passage from the De civili Dominio, iii, quoted above. 
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papal documents ! that we can hardly doubt that Thornbury was 
this successful rival, and that Caistor was the prebend which 
Wycliffe thought should have come to him. We get, accordingly, 
a better terminus a quo for Wycliffe’s disappointment, March 1375, 
and we note that the statement that Thornbury had held the 
prebend of Caistor since its voidance by Ingleby’s death does not 
favour any tenure of it by Wycliffe, even for a short time ; and 
‘that by using a general reservation, Wycliffe could have been 
passed over according to custom without any trouble at all 
about the first-fruits. 

The terminus ad quem can, moreover, be fixed earlier than 
July 1377; in fact, it is very difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
all was over by October 1375. For, unless I am very much 
mistaken, the passage in the De civili Dominio, iii. 17, is not 
the first allusion to his Lincoln prebend to be found in Wycliffe’s 
writings. The nearest in date to July 1377 is in chapters 43 and 44 
of the De civili Dominio, i, the third tractate of the Summa 
(pp. 358 ff.), within some eighty pages of the end. No part of 
the De civili Dominio, i, can be later than December 1376, and 
no part earlier than January ; in fact it is extremely difficult to 
devise any consistent or well-considered scheme of chronology 
for Wycliffe’s writings which does not make the gradual publica- 
tion of the lectures contained in this book begin soon after Easter 
and continueinto December 1376, vacationsexcepted. Chapters 43 
and 44 would fall accordingly about the beginning of December 
1376. Wycliffe, in these chapters, has much to say on Frederick 
of Lavagna, on Lincoln, and on papal methods of patronage : 
and on p. 387 he writes as follows : 


Cui, quaeso, crederetur, si caput ecclesiae hodie concedit michi aliquid, 
non cameraliter sed manifeste, per bullas patulas ad sumptus non modicos « 
et labores ; et cras, sine obice a me posito, aversa voluntate pape, propter 
affeccionem affinitatis, peccunie, vel sanguinis aut aliam personalem, 
falsificat bullas atque sentenciam hodie confectas ? 


It seems evident that Wycliffe, when he wrote these lines, had his 
own Lincoln prebend in his mind, and almost certain that he had 
heard of Thornbury’s appointment. Wycliffe, we may infer, had 
been passed over before 1376 was out. We note the words aversa 
voluntate pape and the absence of any mention of sollicitudo for 
the first-fruits. 

The next allusion, working backwards, is in the De Mandatis. 
The De Mandatis is the first tractate of the Summa and is separated 
from the De civili Dominio, i, by the De Statu Innocentiae, a very 
short work, the shortest tractate of the Summa.2 These two 

1 Calendar of Papal Letters, iv. 194, 210, 227. 


* Neither so far have been published, but the late Dr. F. D. Matthew kindly gave 
me access to his copies. 
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books, I believe, represent the ‘lectures’ given by Wycliffe in 
the Michaelmas term 1375 and the Hilary term 1376. In the 
De Mandatis Wycliffe is very anxious and perturbed and even 
violent. Much of his anxiety was largely due no doubt to the 
temporary loss of his prebend of Aust (November 1375, but 
recovered thirteen months afterwards), which is pretty clearly 
in his mind ; but it had other causes. Not far from the beginning 
of the De Mandatis Wycliffe writes, ‘ Ubi Christi vicarius scribit 
“ fiat’, et ipse qui dixit et facta sunt non approbat, adquiritur 
ius aliquod impetranti’;' a little later he says that papal 
appointment of itself confers no right to any number of benefices ; 
while further on he declares that a bishop ought to ignore the 
pope’s orders to promote one who is ineptus\or minus ydoneus, 
and afterwards he complains of proctors and others who take 
fees or gifts to see a matter through and hinder rather than 
advance the interests of their client. All this seems a reference 
to his disappointment at Lincoln, and leads me to think that 
this occurred before the De Mandatis ‘was begun, i.e. before 
October 1375. As about this date the pope was very much 
in Sir John Thornbury’s debt and would doubtless be desirous 
to give him something on account, we need not be surprised if 
Caistor was filled promptly by the appointment of his son. 

The remaining and earliest allusion is of a different kind. 
It comes in the De Ente, ii. 6, at the very end in a passage not 
yet published. This was written after Wycliffe became a doctor 
of divinity, and is therefore later than the first Lincoln reservation, 
which as we know came just before he -obtained his licence ; 
but though separated by several months from the date of Wycliffe’s 
doctorate (almost certainly Michaelmas term 1372), it must be 
earlier than December ‘1373, when Wycliffe’s reservation was 
renewed on better terms. July 1373 would seem to be about 
the date. This passage shows that even at the date when it was 
written Wycliffe was already being threatened by his enemies at 
Oxford with the loss of his reservation, and its chief interest is in 
suggesting that Wycliffe’s hope of preferment was never very good. 

We return to the words quoted above from the De civili 
Dominio; ‘Dominus papa dedit michi prebendam .. . et, facta 
sollicitudine ad colligendum sibi primos fructus . . . contulit uni 
iuveni transmarino eandem prebendam.’ The evidence given 
above persuades me that Wycliffe never got possession of his pre- 
bend and never paid and was never asked to pay the first-fruits. 
It hardly follows from this passage that. he did. For in a 
controversial passage such as this we can do full justice to 
dedit michi prebendam, if we take it merely of the giving of the 
reservation, which in ordinary circumstances was a very valuable 

\ Cf. De civili Dominio, i. 385. 
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gift. Ifon the other hand Wycliffe had obtained possession, paid 
the first-fruits, and then been dispossessed, we should have heard 
much more about it, either here or in the De civili Dominio, i. 387, 
where as we have seen the first-fruits are not mentioned in direct 
connexion with the prebend, or, and especially, in Wycliffe’s 
later works. It would not be Wycliffe’s way to speak so moderately 
had he been treated quite like this. Here I note that Wycliffe’s 
attitude in 1375 or 1376 towards such payments is by no means 
clear. No doubt in the De Mandatis, and in the De civili Dominio, 
i. 201, 202, there is a good deal about the first-fruits. Indeed, 
in the latter passage he denounces as simoniac those who covenant 
to pay the first-fruits, but a little later he condones such payment on 
occasions, and further on? complains of certain not inconsiderable 
charges (swmptus non modicos) to which he had been put in con- 
nexion, as I take it, with his two reservations. Anyhow, he 
paid these charges ; this does not admit of doubt, for he got the 
bulls ; the last of them was paid for late in 1373 or early in 1374, 
Wycliffe knowing wher he made this payment that the first- 
fruits would be asked for later on. Moreover, in November 1375 
he must have made some payment for the ratification of his 
prebend of Aust in Westbury and others also which would 
include the payment of the first-fruits thirteen years before at 
the date of his petition and provision to this prebend. It cannot 
therefore be assumed that, when it came to the point, he would 
not have paid the first-fruits for Lincoln had he had the chance. 
Nor does it at all follow from this passage that Wycliffe was the 
person troubled about first-fruits ; it may have been his successful 
rival. First-fruits, we know, werealways inthe air, and a gibe about 
them was a commonplace. We must accordingly not be unpre- 
pared to find that the passage means that the pope, after giving 
Wycliffe the reservation of a Lincoln prebend, passed him over 
when his turn came and gave it to Thornbury, from whom, 
Wycliffe adds, he took good care to collect the first-fruits. It 
is important to remember that while the papal court would have 
given up the first-fruits in order to secure a man on whom it 
could depend, readiness to pay would not help one who showed 
signs of turning out a traitor. Suspicion of Wycliffe’s loyalty 
was the real cause of his disappointment. 

In the natural course of events, as Mr. Salter points out, 
Wycliffe after being passed over would have merely had to wait, 
and in a year or so would have been provided to another, though 
perhaps less valuable, prebend. His chances, however, were 
never perhaps very good. Not long after he had been given the 
reservation (c. Dec. 1371), his enemies at Oxford were threaten- 
ing him with its loss, and about July 1373" he expresses his 

1 p. 566 above. 2 De Ente, ii. 6, end. 
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concern about it. His concern was perhaps to some extent set 
at rest by the concession made him in December 1373. But 
Rome was again careful only to promise, and was doubtless 
watching how he would develop. In April 1375 Thomas Stowe 
was confirmed in the prebend of St. Cross, Lincoln (11 marks‘), 
and was assured that the pope did not regard it as reserved for 
his use. In September 1375 nothing was done for him at Bruges, 
although for a time he had served on the commission, and at some 
time about this date, probably a little earlier, but perhaps a few 
months later, Philip’s general reservation was used against him. 
The papal court was in this within its rights, as a general took 
precedence of a special reservation ; and the claims of Philip’s 
father were doubtless urgent ; but these claims could have been 
met from other sources, had it had the mind. Wycliffe’s chances 
of success were of course beyond recovery when his conclusions 
were condemned in May 1377. 

One other point remains to be considered. In July 1374 
Wycliffe had been employed at Bruges in certain negotiations 
between the pope and the king of England. The results of these 
negotiations and of others carried on before and after, in which 
apparently Wycliffe took no part, were embodied in certain 
bulls, which were issued in September 1375, though the papal 
nuncio had power to prorogue the articles therein contained. In 
these bulls the popesurrendered all reservations of his predecessors 
not already used and in certain cases remitted first-fruits. 
Had then Wycliffe’s reservation come to him from Urban V, 
it could easily have lapsed in September 1375, for between 
Ingleby’s death and the sealing of the bulls there was at the best 
but little time in which to use it. Probably, before the vacancy 
occurred, the terms of settlement had been practically agreed 
upon, and the pope would hardly be expected to snap a prebend 
up at the eleventh hour, even for a man on whom his heart was 
set. But though the first bull, in which the pope gave the Lincoln 
reservation on conditions, has so far not been found, the language 
of the second bull? shows that Gregory XI was responsible for 
both, and that about two years came between the two; Wycliffe, 
it says, was first granted his Lincoln reservation just before he 
gained his licence in Divinity (Hilary, 1372, as it seems, which 
was also the date at which the Canterbury Hall affair was being 


settled). Gregory’s reservations were not affected directly by the 
settlement. H. &. Cronin. 


1 Calendar of Papal Letters, iv. 208 
® Ibid. iv. 193. 
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Letters of John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, and Archbishop 
Neville to the University of Oxford 


Tue letters printed here are taken from a register, which belonged 
to Archbishop Warham, in the library of Corpus Christj College, 
Cambridge.’ Less correct transcripts of the two letters of 
Archbishop Neville are inserted on the front fly-leaf of a copy 
of Charles Maneken’s Epistolares formulae (Louvain, 1476) in 
the John Rylands Library, Manchester.2, None of the letters 
are entered in Register F in the university archives which was 
edited by Mr. Anstey in 1898 for the Oxford Historical Society, 
which, however, seems to contain the answer to no. i and the 
letter to which no. iii is the answer. The year of Tiptoft’s letter 
from Padua is given as 1468 in the margin (in a later hand), 
which could only be old style, for the earl was in Ireland in January 
1468. But, though 1469 is a blank year in his biography, there 
are serious objections to the supposition that he spent it in Italy. 
The terms of the letter point rather to 1460, when he is known 
to have been living at Padua His allusion to the political 
troubles in England and the uncertainty of his return thither 
is only intelligible at the earlier date. The recommendation to 
study Latin as an aid to diplomatic employment perhaps contains 
a reference to his own appointments as ‘ Orator et nuncius 
specialis’’ to Pope Calixtus III in 1457 and to the council of 
Mantua in 1459. These indications of earlier date than that 
assigned in the manuscript are confirmed by the existence in 
Register F of a letter dated 1 April 1460, which, though 
without address, is clearly to Tiptoft, and almost certainly the 
answer of the university to that here printed. It refers to ‘tua 
in nos nuperrima largitas ’, mentions ‘tua Patavia ’, and seems 
to quote from the letter in the passage ‘ quod non solum apud 
Italos guos omnis eloquentie principes ais’, &c.4 

The error in the date may perhaps be traced to approximation 
to those of Neville’s letters. The archbishop’s first letter is dated 
in the margin, apparently by the scribe who entered it, ‘ano 
domini 1469°’. His second has not the year supplied, but it 
must be either 1470 or 1471, for after the latter year he was never 
again at Westminster in November until 1475, which seems too 
late. The letter in which the university begged his help in 
recovering the books which Tiptoft had given, the value of 

‘ 423, nos. 42, 43, 44, ff. 65-8. 

* Press-mark I7276. I am indebted to M. Fawtier for aid in deciphering these 


transcripts and to Mr. Strickland Gibson of the Bodleian Library for the loan of 
rotographs of the Corpus register. 


* Leland, Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis (1709), ii. 478; Dict. of Nat. 
Biog. lvi. 413. 


* Epistolae Academicae Oxon., ed. Anstey, no. 239 (ii. 354). 
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which they estimated at about 500 marks,’ was written on 
5 November 1470, eighteen days after the earl’s execution, and 
if Neville was able to announce his success in securing the books 
(save those in Ireland) within a fortnight, he must have been very 
expeditious. The absence in his letter of any reference to the 
university’s appeal rather points to a later date. 

The post for which the archbishop gave Robert Canon so 
strong a recommendation was probably that of bedel, if John 
Cane (or Caine) is the same person as the John Came (or Caam) 
who was appointed to that office in 1433,? and occurs as late 
as 1457. The identification seems to be made practically 
certain by a letter from Edward IV to the university commanding 
it not to proceed to the election of a bedel until the coming of 
the archbishop of York, their chancellor. Nothing is known of 
Canon. It isa little disappointing to find from notes prefixed (in 
a different hand) to the two letters in the John Rylands volume 
that Archbishop Neville was not responsible for their latinity. 
The first was written by the archdeacon of Richmond,° who was 
John Shirwood, afterwards bishop of Durham, and the second by 
an unidentified fellow of Balliol College, named Bulkie.’ But 
though they do not raise the previous estimate of Neville’s 
learning, they supply interesting confirmation of his attachment 
to the university and his literary tastes. James Tair. 


I 
MS. C.C.C.C. 423, ff. 65-5v. 


He litere misse sunt ad vniuersitatem Oxonie a comite Wygornie. 
Amplissimo viro domino cancellario Oxonie necnon vniuersitati colendis- 


* Ibid, no. 259 (ii. 389). No. 260 is an appeal to Walter Lyhert, bishop of Norwich, 
to aid them in building, inter alia, a new library, as they have no place suitable to 
house Tiptoft’s books. 

* Munimenta Academica Oxon. (Rolls Series) ii. 321. * Ibid. pp. 667-8. 

* The letter runs as follows : 

‘To owre trusty and wellebelouyd the Comissarie proctors regens and non regentis 

off owre vniuersite off Oxforde. 

‘ Trusty and wellebelouyd we grete yow welle and where we vnderstond that a grette 
diuision is lately arresin among yow for thelection off a bedille and therupon incon- 
uenientes (?) be dowtyd to falle withoute the more hasty remedye be prouidid. 
We therfore strytly charge and commande yow to se that the mater off the sayd 
election abyde in suspense in any wise vnto the comyng thyder off the most reuerend 
fader in godde and owre ryght entierly belouyd cosyn tharchbysshop off Yorke yowre 
chawncelor whych by goddis mercy shalle not fayle to be with yow for that cause 
by the feste off Saint Hillary nexte commyng to ordayne and set due redresse in the 
same and that ye putte yow in vttermost devovre and se that owre peace be surely 
kept in the mean tyme as ye wol ansuere vnto vs at yowre peryl. Yevyn vnder owre 
signet at owre Palois off Westminster the xv day off decembyr.’ (MS. 423, C.C.C. 
Cambridge, fo. 37.) 

* *Epistola transmissa per prenobilem [virum] archiepiscopum Eboracensem 
Georgium Nevil, ex compositione tamen magistri mei archidiaconi Richmondi grauis- 
simo,’ ete, (as in heading). 

* “ Ex compositione Magistri Bulkie quondam socii collegii de Balliolo.’ 
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sime Ioannes comes Wygornie salutem plurimam dicit. Tametsi peregrina 
in terra, multumque a vestro semota coelo, nos aliquamdiu obuersati 
sumus, nunquam tamen, viri prestantissimi, eo obliuionis apud nos venire 
potuistis quin in mediis etiam curis sepenumero de vobis cogitarem et 
iucundissimé sermonem facerem. Quippe scientissimam vestram, imo 
nostram, vniuersitatem in ea veneratione habeo atque a primis, vt Greci 
aiunt, vnguiculis semper habui vt haud sciam quidnam sit quod maiore 
vel obseruatione vel pietate prosequi possem. Itaque quotiens in mentem 
venit (venit autem quam sepissime) aliquando me de vestro, vt sic loquar, 
grege fuisse non possum profecto quin pre gaudio gestiam. Nec sane 
vnquam Socrates sibi ipsi gauisus est magis aut summo rerum opifici 
gratias egit vberiores quod non barbarum set Grecum se nasci contigerit 
quam ego quod inter vos omni et doctrina et virtute preditos annos aliquot 
idque Oxonie, quasi alteris Athenis, liberalibus disciplinis optimisque 
artibus incubuerim. Quare non me fugit, viri excellentissimi, quo in vos 
animo esse debeam, cui tam singulare necessitudinis vinculum vobiscum 
intercedit. Quod etsi in anteacta vita cum priuatis tum publicis negotiis 
prepediti nostram hanc erga vos pietatem non satis manifestare potuimus, 
tamen si superis visum erit vt patriam terram quandoque repetam et 
aliquem in republica salua me esse contigerit, non dubitabo me vobis 
eam magnitudine crebritateque officiorum notam et illustrem effecturum. 
Verum vtcunque res nostre satis transigentur hos libros quorum indices 
vobis mitto in monumentum et pignus amoris nostri perpetuo penes vos 
residere volo. Quorum profecto lectioni si iugiter impendatis operam, 
amisse Latine lingue dignitatem, qua prisci Britanni, maiores nostri, 
floruerunt, recuperabitis et plurimarum rerum noticia ad beatam vitam 
instituendam plurimum abundabitis. Perindeque in eos viros facile 
evasuri essetis de quorum grauissimo coetu, quotiens rerum oportunitas 
exigeret, serenissimus ac metuendissimus Rex noster tales delegat oratores 
quales postea quam ad Ytalos, omnis eloquentie principes, accesserunt, 
non infimum dicendi genus optinere videantur. Ex Patauio septimo 
kalendas Februarias. 
Vestre dignitati studiosissimus 
Ioannes comes Wygornie 
{[Monogram."] 


II 

MS. C.C.C.C. 423, ff. 66-6v. 

Grauissimo, eruditissimoque ac ornatissimo cetui magistrorum regen- 
tium alme vniuersitatis Oxonie. 

Clarissimi ac literatissimi viri nostrique in Christo carissimi fratres 
salutem. Ea a puero in almam nostram matrem Oxoniam caritate pieta- 
teque fuimus vt ipsius comodo et honore nichil nobis optabilius esset, 
nichil antiquius arbitraremur. Itaque in animum induximus nostrum non 
modo vniuersam Oxoniensem rem publicam permaximi facere, verum etiam 
singulos honestarum ac preclararum quarumlibet facultatum professores 
et magistros fraterna affectione complecti, et quibus decuerit honoribus 
prosequi. Quod autem id non tantum hactenus apparuerit enitueritque 


1 Similar to that figured in Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii. 720. 
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quantum intus habetur in pectore, turbulentissimis fragoribus, quibus 
nostrum quatitur seculum, ascribendum est. Hunc igitur animum nostrum 
clarissimi ac literatissimi viri in sese reflectentes et ecius ardentissimam 
caritatem in ipsam morum scientiarumque parentem Oxoniam inque vos 
singulos intuentes, vestrisque! in nos beneuolenciis freti, humanitates 
vestras petimus et rogamus quatinus Robertum Canon eo officio donare 
dignemini quod Ioannes Cane? nuper-optinuit. Ipsum enim Robertum, 
cuius fidelitatem in omnes, precipuam in nos obseriiantiam ac amorem 
eximium erga prefatam omnium nostrorum genetricem aduertimus, 
quique est, ut arbitramur, satis pro eo munere literatus, ac natu iam 
grandior, istic vbi magnam et meliorem (vt aiunt) partem consumpsit 
etatis, quod superest eui transigere vehementer affectat, ad illud officium 
magnopere cupimus promoueri. Vestras igitur iterum atque iterum 
humanitates maiorem in modum quesimus et oramus vt ipse Robertus 
et meritorum suorum et nostrarum précum intuitu non paciatur repulsam. 
Si autem quod tantopere cupimus prout confidimus impetrabitur, dabimus 
operam quatinus ea vestris humanitatibus gratia referatur, vt morem 
nostre voluntati gessisse merito non peniteat. Et optime semper valeat 
vester ille eruditissimus atque grauissimus cetus, clarissimi atque ornatis- 
simi viri nostrique in Christo dilectissimi fratres. Raptim ex manerio 
nostro de More kalendas Decembris. 
Vestri amantissimus 
Gus Eboracensis. 


Ill 
MS. C.C.C.C. 423, ff. 66v-8. 


Doctissimis ac peritissimis viris nostrisque in Christo carissimis filiis, 
doctoribus et magistris regentibus vniuersitatis Oxonie. 

Peritissimis viris magistris et doctoribus Oxonie vniuersitatis Georgius 
Eboracensis salutem plurimam dicit. Equidem semper a tenera, fere 
puerili, etate omnem meam laborem, omnem operam, curam, studiumque 
adhibui vt quos possem libros in omni disciplinarum genere compararem, 
propter quod non modo plerosque, et puer et adolescens, scribi feci, sed 
quicquid pecuniole seponere parca frugalitas potuit codicibus ipsis 
coemendis absumpsi. Nullam enim magis dignam atque preclaram 
suppellectilem parari michi posse existimabam ; vocibus pleni antiquitatis, 
exemplis pleni, moribus pleni, pleni legibus, pleni religione, viuunt, conuer- 
santur, loquuntur suo nobiscum tempore, docent nos, instruunt, consolantur, 
resque a memoria nostra remotissimas quasi presentes nobis exhibent. 
Tanta est eorum potestas, tanta dignitas, tanta magestas, tantum denique 
munimen vt nisi libri forent rudes omnes essemus atque inddcti, nullam 
fere preteritarum rerum memoriam, nullum exemplum, nullam denique 
nec humanarum nec diuinarum rerum cognitionem haberemus, eadem 
vrna que hominum corpora ® contegit etiam nos obrueret. Quamuis autem 
huic rei toto animo semper incubuerim, ardentiori tamen studio post 
domini Iohannis Wigornie olim comitis obitum meas vires industriamque 


1 The Rylands copy has fiducia de before vestrisque. 
* Canee, manuscript, but the first e is deleted ; Caine, Rylands copy. 
* homini corpus, Rylands. 
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communis vniuersitatis causa consumpserim. Verebar enim et vehementer 
formidabam ne, cum ceteris rebus, tot excellentissimi libri, tot summorum 
sudores atque vigilie perirent.! Conati autem sumus quantum in nobis 
fuit cetera omnia volumina que ille hic habuerit cogere; que autem in 
Hybernia sunt nostre potestati haud subiecta existunt. Ceterum cum hee 
fecissem, parum desiderio meo satisfecisse videbar nisi pariter prouiderem 
vti libri quibus istud studium donauerit tute vniuersitatis nuntio cum 
vestris optatis, tum vel maxime ista animi in perquirenda scientia affec- 
tione, credantur. Precantes Dominum optimum maximumque vt vberes 
inde diuturnosque fructus capiatis. Valeat vniuersitas vestra feliciter. 
Cursim ex domo nostra iuxta Westmonasterium quintodecimo kalendas 
Decembris. 
Totus vester 

G. Eboracensis. 


Wellington at Verona 


Ir has been taken for granted by many writers on the period of the 
congress of Verona that the failure of English diplomacy at that 
meeting could be ascribed to the incapacity of the English repre- 
sentative, Wellington. To the charge of incapacity Lord Acton,” 
Martin,* and Lamartine* have added that of disloyalty to Canning, 
and an ingeniously modified form of this charge has been put for- 
ward by Mr. J. E.S. Green in a paper read before the Royal Histo- 
rical Society in November 1917,° and in a more recent article.® 
Mr. Green’s theory is briefly this: that Wellington was, during 
November 1822, gradually won over by Metternich to a policy 
of supporting Austria, that during the latter part of the congress 
he worked hand in glove with Metternich, disregarding both his 
written instructions and Canning’s known wishes, and that this 
disloyalty towards his official superior was justified in his own 
eyes by George IV’s strong desire that England should continue 
to act with the alliance, and by his own distrust of Canning’s 
policy and fear of its probable results. There are, however, 
difficulties in the way of accepting this theory of Wellington’s 
conduct, and the most serious difficulty is not that dealt with in 
Mr. Green’s article in this Review. To begin with there is the fact 
that Wellington had played a considerable part in putting 
Canning in office.’ By no process of quibbling could he have 
persuaded himself that it was fair to add to the already con- 


1 The Rylands copy inserts parte. 

2 Ante, iii. 800 ; review of J. F. Bright, History of England. 

% Martin, Histoire de France depuis 1789, iv. 308. 

* Lamartine, Histoire de la Restauration, vii. 106. 

5 Royal Hist. Soc. Transactions, 3rd Ser., xi, 1917, p. 59. 

* pp. 200 f. above. 

7 See the letter of George IV to Wellington, 5 September 1822 ( Wellington Dispatches, 
sec, 11, i, 273); and Wellington to George IV, 7 September 1822 (ibid. 274-6). 
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siderable difficulties of the new secretary during his first few 
months of office. If he did deceive Canning—and it can be 
called nothing less than deceit, in view of the studied silence of 
his dispatches and letters to Canning as to the slightest change 
in English policy at the congress—he could not under the circum- 
stances have reconciled his action with any strict code of honour. 
And in view of his known character and his military standard 
of obedience to his superiors, the evidence must be decisive 
before we judge Wellington guilty of dishonourable conduct. 
In this case the evidence is very far from being decisive. 
The major part of the case against Wellington rests on Bois-le- 
Comte’s witness, though Mr. Green admits that Bois-le-Comte’s 
own theory as to the reasons for Wellington’s conduct is falla- 
cious. But can Bois-le-Comte be regarded as an altogether 
satisfactory authority ? He was not even in as good a position 
for obtaining information as Chateaubriand during the first 
part of the congress, and we know that, until Montmorency left 
Verona, Chateaubriand was able to learn comparatively little. 
Much of his information was probably obtained from his official 
superior, La Ferronays, who, being ambassador to Russia, was 
on more or less intimate terms with the Emperor Alexander. 
That in itself supplies the reason for the necessity of obtaining 
confirmation of his reports from other sources. La Ferronays 
was not admitted into the most important conferences,’ and 
though it is probably true that the chief personages at Verona 
discussed their important schemes and expedients privately 
before producing them in formal conference, they are hardly 
likely to have discussed them in front of minor men at the 
congress. Most of them were probably brought forward in pri- 
vate interviews such as the one at which Wellington mooted 
the idea of a neutral nation’s ‘ good offices’ to Montmorency 
as a means of enabling France to withdraw from her rather 
embarrassing position in relation to Spain without being in- 
volved in war.” The secrecy which was supposed to envelop all 
proceedings at the important conferences may be measured 
by Montmorency’s dismay at finding that Chateaubriand was 
aware of something that had passed at one of these meetings,* 
and though probably Chateaubriand was not the only diploma- 
tist to be informed of secrets that he was not supposed to know, 
still it is obvious that any one outside the charmed circle could 
only get information at second or third hand. Bois-le-Comte’s 
evidence cannot then be allowed to outweigh that of the men 
who dealt directly with Wellington. And the evidence we have 


2 See Gabriac in Revue des Deux Mondes, exliii, p. 563. 
* Letter of Montmorency of 28 October (Villéle, Mémoires, iii. 164). 
* Letter of Montmorency of 13 November (ibid. 210-11). 
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from them is in contradiction with that of Bois-le-Comte. In 
the first place Chateaubriand as well as La Ferronays was on 
confidential terms with the tsar. During the latter part of the 
congress, after Montmorency left to make his unsuccessful 
attempt to win over the authorities at Paris to the Veronese 
plan of joint diplomatic action in Spain, Chateaubriand estab- 
lished a considerable intimacy with Alexander.’ They certainly 
discussed the Spanish question,? and Chateaubriand must there- 
fore have been at least as well supplied as Bois-le-Comte with any 
information Alexander could give on the subject, whilst he was 
also, as chargé d’affaires of the French mission, in close com- 
munication with Wellington himself. Yet his contemporary 
letters represent Wellington as violently opposed to anything 
the allies suggest in connexion with the Spanish problem.? 

Moreover, had Wellington during the congress shown any 
disposition to fall in with Metternich’s views, it would be safe 
to suppose that there would be some reflexion of the fact in 
Metternich’s own correspondence. To that consummate but 
exceedingly vain diplomatist, agreement with his own opinions 
was the proof of wisdom, whilst stupidity meant action contrary 
to his views. But as late as 2 December he wrote to Neumann, 
the Austrian representative at the court of St. James, that 
Wellington had not a diplomatist’s most indispensable qualities, 
that he had of course never expected ‘des nuances délicates et 
recherchées ’ from the duke, but that he had been quite unpre- 
pared for the inefficiency with which the said duke had conducted 
affairs at Verona, and, most suggestive of all, he instructed 
Neumann to find out if the ‘ ligne plus acerbe ’ taken by England 
at Verona were to be ascribed to Wellington’s instructions, or— 
which he evidently expected to be the case—to Wellington’s 
own attitude.4 It is obvious from this that Metternich con- 
sidered that the cajolery which he speaks of in another letter ® 
had been in this case thrown away, and it is further obvious that 
he had not met with as much success in sounding Wellington as 
has been suggested. Now, 2 December is late in the history of 
Verona. Had Wellington shown any signs of coming into line 
with Austria during November Metternich would probably have 
given some intimation of the fact in this letter to London of 

» Congrés de Vérone, c. xxxiii. 109; Hyde de Neuville, Mémoires et Correspondance, 
iii. 18. 2 Ibid. pp. 106, 108. 

* See his letter of 28 November (Villéle, iii. 248). It must be remembered that 
anything in the Congrés de Vérone which seems at variance with, or is not supported by, 
the author’s contemporary correspondence must be looked on with suspicion, owing 


to the fact that it was written many years after the event and the author’s imagination 
led him astray. 


* See Metternich’s letter to Neumann in the Staats-Archiv, Vienna. I have grate- 
fully to acknowledge Mr. C. K. Webster’s kindness in allowing me to use his transcripts 
from the Vienna archives, 5 See below, p. 580. 
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2 December. But of Wellington’s supposed change of attitude 
there is not the smallest trace. All the evidence points the other 
way, and Metternich’s language suggests rather a man who feels 
that he has not met with proper support in a quarter where he 
expected it, than a man speaking of a diplomatic ally or of a diplo- 
matic tool. If Lord Acton’s accusation that Wellington during the 
congress was urging the Frenchmen on to war with Spain were true, 
it would supply a ground for Metternich’s attitude, since the latter 
disliked the idea of a Franco-Spanish war almost, if not quite, 
as much as Canning. But in view of the complete silence of 
Montmorency and Chateaubriand on this subject, the accusation 
must be held to be not proven. The loss of Montmorency’s account 
of Verona is doubtless irreparable, but it is noteworthy that 
the historian who had the advantage of using it affords no sup- 
port to the theory that Wellington was leading a double life at 
Verona.' Finally Gentz, who as secretary to the congress was 
well acquainted with the course of events, gives exactly the 
same picture of Wellington’s behaviour as the two French 
ambassadors, and his tone in speaking of the duke does not seem 
to imply that the latter had at all fallen in with Austrian views.” 

If, then, it is not true that Wellington contributed to the 
failure of English diplomacy at Verona by his disloyalty, what 
is the truth about his attitude and work at this last of the great 
congresses ? The difficulties in his way were enormous, and his 
path was not smoothed by his own unfortunate action in allowing 
himself to be drawn into discussions on the military side of the 
affair, an action that was unfortunate because it produced an 
entirely erroneous impression on his hearers’ minds. In spite 
of this mistake, however, he was by no means so inefficient 
a diplomatist as Metternich thought him. It is worthy of 
note that at least one good judge of men and their abilities 
rated him high,® and in view of the absolute determination of 
Alexander, Montmorency, and Metternich to intervene in some 
way in the Peninsula (though they differed as to the method), 

1 Nettement, Histoire de la Restawration, vi. 273, tells us that Wellington kept 
scrupulously within the limits of his instructions, and gives us a picture of the duke (in 
a foot-note quoting Montmorency) ‘ feuilletant sans cesse ses instructions’ during 


sittings of the congress and ‘ y revenant imperturbablement quand on croyait lui 
avoir fait faire quelques pas en avant’. 

* e.g. ‘Was nun vollends in England beschlossen werden wird—etwas Gutes 
sicher nicht — das weiss nur der—Gott sei bei uns—Teufel, der dies Gouvernement 
jetzt allein regiert. Ich habe Grund zu glauben dass sogar Canning, der zwischen 
Gott und dem Teufel mitten inne steht, endlich aber doch wohl diesem anheim 
fallen wird, noch gar nicht mit sich einig ist: und Wellington ist wahrhaftig nicht 
der Mann der ihm irgend einen gescheidten Rath... geben kénnte’ (quoted from 
Gentz’s journal in Schmidt-Weissenfels, Gentz, ii. 229). This, written in the latter 
part of November, also seems to show that the inner circle of the congress was still far 
from being completely reassured as to England’s future course of conduct. 

* Gallatin, A Great Peacemaker, p. 104. 
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it is difficult to see how even a Castlereagh could have prevented 
them doing so. What Wellington could do he did: as far as 
intervention in Spain was concerned, his function at the congress 
was to be ‘an objection and an obstacle’, and Metternich’s 
outburst to Neumann is a measure of how well he played the part. 
He was doomed to defeat from the beginning, but he could, and 
did, hamper the proceedings of his opponents at every stage. 

It has been suggested” that he made a bad mistake in 
taking Montmorency’s ‘ simple dire ’ of 20 October at more than 
its literal meaning and answering it as though it embodied an 
aggressive policy. Metternich and the Prussian representative, 
it has been pointed out, who were as anxious as Wellington to 
avert war, were scrupulously careful to treat the paper as what it 
pretended to be, purely defensive. But it must be remembered 
that their ultimate aims were very different from those of Welling- 
ton, that he wanted to avert action of any kind, while they looked 
upon the ‘simple dire’ as a good opportunity to put forward 
their views as to joint diplomatic intervention at Madrid. Further, 
the answers of Austria and Prussia rested entirely on the supposi- 
tion that France might be forced into hostilities against Spain 
by the action of the Spanish revolutionaries, while if Wellington 
admitted this supposition as being in the least likely, he largely 
weakened his own repeated assertions that the Spanish revolution 
was not dangerous.’ In the extraordinarily complicated state 
of the Spanish question * it may well have been not the least 
advisable course to force the Austrian and French ministers 
into the open and make them deal with facts as they were 
instead of with a purely hypothetical position such as that 
presumed by Montmorency in his ‘simple dire’. It is true 
that Wellington failed in all his efforts to avert intervention 
in Spain ; his task was perhaps too big for him. But his resis- 
tance to the powers’ proposals impressed most of his contem- 
poraries so strongly that it has been seriously suggested that his 
raising of the question of the Spanish colonies was a cunning piece 
of diplomacy meant as a counterblast to the unacceptable decision 
of the congress to withdraw the allied ambassadors from Madrid.° 
This was not the case, but it adds another item to the mass of 
evidence which goes to prove that, though he made some mistakes,® 

1 Nettement, vi. 273. 
* Green in Transactions of the Royal Hist. Soc., 1918, p. 69. 
* Memoir on the Observations of the French Minister respecting Spain (Wellington. 


Supplementary Dispatches, sec. 11, i. 501; also below, Metternich to Neumann). 

* See Wellington’s dispatch of 29 October 1822 (Wellington, Supplementary Dis- 
patches, sec. 11, i. 460). , 

5 Letter of Chateaubriand of 28 November 1822 (Villéle, iii. 248; also vide 
Treitschke, Geschichte Deutschlands, i. 491). 

* E.g. the information given to a Spanish agent at Verona, which leaked back to 
Montmorency via Madrid and Paris (ante, p. 205n.). This, however, was almost 
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Wellington acted honourably at Verona, and that the failure was 
not due to disloyalty to his official chief. 


H. M. LackLanD. 


I 
Staats-Archiv, Vienna. 21 September 1822. 


NEUMANN TO METTERNICH 

Les auspices sous lesquelles [Canning] est entré au Ministére ne sont 
pas faites pour flatter son amour-propre. Il avait voulu d’abord faire le 
fier, mais le Duc de Wellington a adouci ses scrupules et ses amis lui ont 
conseillé d’accepter, vu que l’occasion ne se representeroit peut-étre plus : 
il a donc cédé, et a promis tout ce qu’on exigoit de lui, c’est-d-dire, de suivre 
en tout le systéme de la présente administration. Le Roi en lui remettant 
les sceaux lui a dit devant ses ministres que ce n’était qu’A condition 
qu'il marcheroit sur la méme ligne que son prédécesseur, qu’il les lui con- 
fiait. On dit que le Roi a montré beaucoup de dignité dans cette occasion, 
mais il n’en est pas moins vrai qu’il a été forcé et que Mr. Canning sent 
qu'il est homme de la nécessité et non celui du choix de sa Majesté. . . - 
Mr. Canning tiendra-t-il la promesse qu’il a donnée de ne s’écarter en 
rien de la conduite de ses collégues? C'est ce qu’il faut espérer, mais 
ce que d’aprés les antécédents on ne pourra croire que lorsqu’on |’aura 
vu. Il n’est pas bon a faire comme les autres, . . . et je doute qu'il se 
laisse influencer longtemps par Ld. Liverpool, il cherchera & lui gajer la 
main, et comment espérer que le Roi avec toutes les meilleures intentions 
puisse résister & son Ministére s’il n’a pu refuser 4 Ld. Liverpool et empécher 
V'admission d’un homme, qu’il hait du fond de son dme? Ld. Londonderry 
et le Roi avoient un méme systéme qu’ils ont soutenu au travers des plus 
grands obstacles et des plus grands dangers. 

Dans le dernier et mémorable entrevu de ce ministre avec le Roi, il 
lui dit : ‘ Sire, il faut dire adieu & l'Europe, vous et moi seuls, nous le con- 
noissons et l’avons sauvé. Personne aprés moi ne connoit plus les affaires 
du continent.’ Il continua & faire de grands éloges au Roi pour la per- 
spicacité avec laquelle il avoit jugé l'état critique des affaires et la per- 
sévérance qu'il avoit mise dans la poursuite de ses desseins. Le Roi en 
fut frappé, d’autant plus qu'il y avait dans le ton et les maniéres de cet 
homme incomparable un air de prédiction qui annoncoit l’affreuse cata- 
strophe que le Roi n’avait trop appréhendé. Ld. Londonderry, sachant qu'il 
avait pour soutien son auguste Maitre, suivait avec énergie un systéme 
souvent contrarié par la timidité de ses collégues. Le Roi, de son cété, 
était affermi dans ses idées par la maniére dont son ministre les défendait 
au conseil et au parlement, il y avoit identité de vues ou de principes, une 
confiance et garantie réciproques. 

Tout cela vient 4 cesser et le Roi est isolé, non seulement défiant de 
ses ministres, mais les haissant tous plus ou moins, sans en excepter 
certainly not known on 8 November, when the French diplomatists had a violent 
argument as to whether England would intervene or not (Gabriac, quoted in Revue 
des Deux Mondes, cxliii. 565). It is possible that Wellington gave this information 


to the Spanish agent in the hope that the knowledge that England would not help 
them would make the Spanish more conciliatory towards France. 


' This need not be taken literally. It is quite likely that Londonderry said it, but 
it does not follow that he believed it. 


Pp2 
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Ld. Liverpool. Le Chancellier et Mr. Peel sont les seuls qu’il distingue. 
Je ne parle pas du Duc de Wellington, il est sur une ligne & part: le Roi le 
regarde dans ce moment comme le seul ami qu’il ait et comme son sauveur. 

La position du Roi vis-i-vis de son Ministére offre donc une des com- 
binaisons les plus singuliéres, pour ne pas dire les plus malheureuses. 

Au milieu de tout cela nous n’avons que deux individus qui nous soient 
décidément favorables: c’est le Roi lui-méme et le Duc de Wellington, 
qui tous deux ont une véritable vénération pour l’auguste personne de 
notre souverain, et un attachement réel pour V.A. C’est done vers ces 
deux objets que nous devons nous diriger, c’est 4 soutenir le Duc vis-a-vis 
de ses collégues, vis-i-vis du monde, et je dirais de lui-méme (car il se 
laisse quelques fois entrainer par sa bonté), qu’il faut nous appliquer. 
Il faut le placer sur un piédestal si élevé que Mr. Canning ni personne ne 
puisse l’atteindre : il faut mettre tous nos soins & cimenter cette harmonie 
qui existe si heureusement entre le Roi et le Duc, celui-ci a dans ce moment 
Yavantage sur M. Canning qui est tellement novice dans les affaires 
étrangéres qu’il faut le gagner de vitesse dans ce qu’il va se faire & Vienne : 
ce noviciat du reste ne peut pas durer longtemps. . . . [Wellington] a une 
amitié toute particuliére pour V.A., c’est lui qui devra remplacer dans les 


conseils du Roi la perte irréparable que vous avez faite, mon Prince, en 
Lord Londonderry. 


II 
Staats-Archiv, Vienna. 2 Decembre 1822. 


Vérone. Particuliére. 
METTERNICH TO NEUMANN 

. . . Le Due nous quitte mécontent de nous tous. Je trouve sa téte 
si une [sic] affaiblie, pour le moins extrémement irritable, comme une suite 
assez naturelle de la grave maladie qu’il vient de faire. Sa position est 
d’un autre cété d’une grande difficulté: elle eit été telle pour tout 
ministre: elle a dai l’étre plus encore pour un homme qui n’a pas les 
qualités les plus indispensables pour un diplomate. Aussi le Duc est-il allé 
chercher dans les autres ce qu’il avait di ne chercher qu’en lui-niéme. Le 
temps et la réflexion lui feraient voir plus juste et c’est 4 cela que personne 
ne peut travailler. Quand je vous parle de ’humeur du Due, je ne l’étends 
toutefois que sur ses relations d’affaires, car toutes celles personnelles ont 
été bonnes et surtout avec moi. Vous le connaissez et vous savez par 
conséquent qu’il est fort accessible & la cajolerie. Celle-ci ne lui a point 
été épargnée. On a eu pour lui le soin de créer des distinctions particu- 
liéres. Il a été traité 4 Vienne et ici comme Maréchal. II a diné seul avec 
sa Majesté Impériale : il aura trouvé & son passage & Milan des soins aux- 
quels nous ne sommes pas toujours habitués: aussi ce qui a di se faire 
s’est fait, mais ce qui n’a point été possible, n’a point pu se faire, et ce qui 
plus que tout efit été impossible, c’etit été de le satisfaire sur le point 
de vue politique des Cours dans la seule affaire importante pour lui. II 
dit que tout le monde a tort. Il est possible que tel puisse étre le cas, mais 
il ne s’est donné aucune peine de nous tracer le chemin de la raison. Dire 
que la révolution de l’Espagne n’exerce aucune influence sur l'Europe . . . 
ce n’est pas dire une raison, mais c’est exprimer un sentiment que con- 
tredit le sentiment général et en particulier celui de la France entiére. 


Reviews of Books 


The Idea of Progress: an Enquiry into its Origin and Growth. By J.B. Bury. 
(London: Macmillan, 1920.) 


Proressor Bury tells us that this book contains ‘a purely historical 
enquiry, and any discussion of the great issue which is involved lies outside 
its modest scope. Occasional criticisms on particular forms which the creed 
of progress assumed, or on arguments which were used to support it, are 
not intended as a judgement on its general validity.’ It is hardly 
necessary to say that the author carries out the historical inquiry with 
great width of learning and with a scrupulous desire to make a reasonable 
case even for those writers whose presentation has its weak or even its 
ridiculous points. Among the large number of writers discussed in this 
volume, most readers will find some of their favourites and some for 
whom they have an aversion ; they may differ from Mr. Bury accordingly, 
but it will be seldom that they will be conscious of a greater difference 
than such as their own bias renders natural. His remarks are eminently 
judicious wherever they can be tested: probably the book will not have 
many readers whose knowledge will enable them to test it throughout. 
It is always ungracious to criticize an author for what he has not 
done and has not professed todo. Yet it seems doubtful whether Mr. Bury 
has not left out what is bound to be an essential part of his task. He 
disclaims any intention of examining the value of the theory of progress, 
though he is certainly not an undiscriminating believer in it. If he 
dedicates his book to the memories of certain ‘ optimists’ whom he has 
occasion to mention, and leaves his readers under the impression that he 
regards such optimism as a useful quality for those who can share it, he 
points out that the theory of progress does not admit of proof, that it has 
been advanced in various inconsistent forms, and that many of its 
advocates do not trouble themselves about the details of its meaning. 
He holds, apparently, that progress is the dominant conception of the 
present day, having succeeded to the belief in Providence, with which 
it is supposed to be inconsistent. But if we are all believers in progress 
now, we cannot dispense with a definition of progress, It is not of much 
use to say that we are all socialists, unless we explain what we mean by 
socialism ; and theists who mean something vital by their belief have 
always been impatient with the arguments of certain philosophers which 
are supposed to prove that it is impossible not to believe in the existence 
of God. What then is this progress in which we all believe? Do we 
mean by it an historical statement that the world has, on the whole, grown 
better, coupled with a belief or a hope that it will continue to grow better 
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in the future? The historical part of this opinion is no doubt hard to 
prove. Mr. Bury gives us many interesting illustrations of the questions 
which it involves: the comparative merits of the ancients and of modern 
generations, the explanations which can be given of the periods during 
which there seems to be regress, the doubt whether we can have evidence 
adequate to support such judgements at all. ‘The hope as to the future, 
if it is to be regarded as inconsistent with any belief in design, looks like 
a dogma accepted on somewhat slender grounds. Do we believe, further, 
that the world will become better whatever we do, and apart from effort ? 
Such a belief may amount only to a confidence in human nature, to an 
assured conviction that the necessary efforts will be made. But those 
who are conscious how much effort is required to prevent the world 
from getting worse will hesitate before they publish a statement to 
the effect that no effort is required to make it better. Such a view 
would deserve the friendly doubts expressed by Mr. Bury or the more 
systematic attacks of Dr. Inge; but it is hard to believe that it is held 
generally. 

Has the idea of progress assumed possession of us all in any other 
sense than as an ideal? Probably all men are conscious that the world 
is imperfect : most men would agree further that part of the defect can 
be remedied. There are some who believe that, imperfect as the present 
may be, it is not after all the worst possible, and our well-meant but 
clumsy efforts may well succeed in making it worse: these are tht tem- 
peramental conservatives who draw the inference that we had better 
abstain from change. But the majority even of those who rank them- 
selves as conservatives are not averse to certain changes, though they 
may feel that their function is rather that of being a drag on the wheel, 
and they may repeat Aristotle’s warning as to the danger of advancing 
on to the slippery slope of alteration. A belief in the desirability of 
change is not in itself equivalent to a belief in progress. There were 
plenty of men in the cities of ancient Greece who were anxious for change : 
it looks as though every democracy contained an oligarchical minority, 
and most oligarchies a democratic minority, whose advocacy of a changed 
constitution did not necessarily mean a vulgar desire for power, any more 
than it was necessarily confined to constitutional matters as we now 
understand them. A change in the constitution meant a change in the 
whole manner of the citizens’ life, and presumably the advocates of each 
form had a genuine belief in the superiority of what they proposed. Yet 
Mr. Bury is undoubtedly right in excluding the ancient Greeks from those 
who believe in progress. Is not the reason that this belief presupposes 
an ideal element which the ancient Greeks did not accept and to which, 
if the conception had been presented to them, they might even have 
found themselves definitely opposed? So long as the object aimed at 
is definite, and not too far removed from what is practicable, a believer 
in that object may be said to be aiming at reform, whether gradual or 
immediate, but he hardly has the condition for a belief in progress. Such 
a belief requires, if it is to be maintained continuously, that its object is 
either incapable of being practically realized as a whole, or at any rate 
so far from realization within any limited time as to prevent the 
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believer from seriously considering what his intellectual position would 
be if .it came to be realized. 

Most of our contemporaries think of the condition of the world as 
advancing gradually, by the removal of successive obstacles, towards 
a state of greater general happiness: but, even though they may attach 
special importance to the removal of such obstacles as come prominently 
before them, and may use language which appears to suggest that such 
action as can be taken in their own time might, under favourable con- 
ditions, produce the ideal state, they do not really believe that any prac- 
ticable changes, however fortunate, can do more than bring us nearer 
to the goal. That goal is an ideal and remains unattainable. In this 
sense they have a belief in continuous and indefinite progress, a belief 
which is hard to accommodate to such a sense of harmony or proportion 
as would have satisfied a Greek moralist. Such a belief can be held in 
combination with many other beliefs: its form will vary with those 
beliefs, and there is indeed some absurdity in attempting to state it in 
terms sufficiently wide to cover all its variations. But it is not easy to 
see why Mr. Bury should regard it as inconsistent with the belief in Pro- 
vidence. That men living at certain epochs which believed in Providence 
held views inconsistent with a view of progress, is true enough: though, 
while Mr. Bury is justified in pointing out how some Christian conceptions 
{not the most important ones) have acted as barriers against advances, 
he does less than justice to Christianity as regards its influence on the 
doctrine in other ways. There are few theists who feel that there are no 
difficulties in theism : but the difficulty of reconciling theism with progress 
is not one of the greatest, and indeed many theists will be surprised at 
being told that there is any difficulty at all. On the other hand, while 
there are many believers in progress who reject design, and while none 
would wish to destroy the belief of those who are happy enough to hold it, 
the position of such believers is not strengthened by the absence of design. 
If it be replied that design can be held, and has been held, without theism 
or a belief in Providence, it is sufficient to notice at present that theism 
and progress cannot at any rate be assumed to be inconsistent, and that 
if Mr. Bury holds them to be inconsistent, he ought to define both terms 
more closely. 

It is an inevitable defect of a work which attempts to trace the history 
of an idea without explaining exactly what that idea involves, that such 
criticisms as occur from time to time look like casual remarks and their 
bearing on the general position is not too clear. One illustration is 
afforded by the views expressed by Mr. Bury on the question of con- 
tingency, to which he considers that Comte paid too little attention. 
One set of causes produced the French Revolution, a wholly different set 
of causes produced Napoleon; and, even if a military dictatorship was 
bound to follow on the French Revolution, the second set of causes was 
required in addition to the first set in order to produce the results that did 
actually follow. This is a puzzle of which Mr. Bury is fond, and it is 
a useful reminder to those who think that they know everything and can 
prophesy safely from past to future events. But those who agree with 
Mr. Bury in believing that history may, with proper qualifications, be 
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described as a branch of science, would be sorry if he left the impression 
that these contingencies, although ‘compatible with the strictest inter- 
pretation of the principle of causation ’, are sufficient to render all scientific 
treatment of history impossible. Contingency or chance is only a phrase 
used to cover a part of our ignorance. Many of the ‘ optimists ’ referred 
to in this volume may have forgotten its existence, and it is perhaps 
fortunate that they did, for nothing is so likely to militate against the 
advance of knowledge as a continual reflexion on the insignificance of its 
present size in comparison with what has still to be found out. So too 
we may be serious students of history, impelled to it by the conviction 
that something at least can be found out about the past, without claiming 
- to be prophets as to the future in any but a very general and carefully 
guarded sense. P. V. M. BENECKE. 


A History of Penance, being a Study of the Authorities for the whole Church 
to 4.v. 450, for the Western Church from a.p, 450 to 4.0 1215. By 
the Rev. Oscar D. Watxrns. 2 vols. (London: Longmans, 1920.) 


THE title of this book hardly does full justice to the contents. Each 
chapter in chronological order is prefaced by a full collection of passages 
bearing on the subject in the original languages: these extracts are 
discussed, and generally translated, in the course of the chapter, and the 
final chapter of each volume summarizes the conclusions derived from the 
evidence that has been adduced. Thus the historical student who is not 
interested in doctrinal minutiae can read the two review chapters, checking 
conclusions by reference to the detailed studies; others will take the 
chapters and authorities in order, while the theological student will find 
a catena of references conveniently arranged. With some exceptions, 
such as the fatuous story of the priest-penitentiary of Constantinople, 
which Mr. Watkins repeats from Socrates and Sozomen, authorities are 
employed with careful attention to the value of each citation. Thus the 
evidence of Chrysostom at Antioch is distinguished from that relating to 
Constantinople, in view of the diverse characteristics of the populations 
of these cities; and, when Gregory Thaumaturgus appeals to the Bible 
and to principles of equity, it is evident that he is building up pro- 
cedure, and not (like Basil a century later) developing a system already 
in force. The facile method of quoting ‘make exomologesis before 
a sacerdos ’ as though in Cyprian’s time it was the equivalent of ‘ make 
private confession to a priest’ finds no encouragement in Mr. Watkins’s 
pages. Indeed, he sometimes rather underrates the available witness. 
He lays stress upon the paucity of evidence for the prevalence of the 
system of graded penance established in some Asian provinces ; but where 
would evidence be extant, except in notorious cases such as that of 
Theodosius after the massacre at Thessalonica, or in the private corre- 
spondence of an ecclesiastic, of which the few surviving collections (Cyprian, 
Basil, Jerome) show that similar discipline was by no means abnormal ? 
A student of biographies in Who’s Who? might fail to find evidence of 
expulsion from school or college; but he would be rash to conclude 
that such things were unknown, 
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It is perhaps not easy for the modern reader to take the penitential 
system seriously. He knows, or thinks he knows, its abuses: the com- 
pounding by money payments (a Teutonic corruption of which less 
trace will be discovered than may be imagined), the casuistry that 
descends to the expedients so diligently raked together in Zola’s Rome ; 
and he finds difficulty in adjusting his conceptions to judge a practice that 
prevailed for more than 1,000 years. Yet it did prevail; and it was ac- 
cepted by people who were in no way terrorized by priestcraft. Before 
A. D. 150 we find in The Shepherd of Hermas a rigorist view of ‘sin unto death’: 
‘it is impossible to renew again unto repentance’ those who have been 
guilty of grievous sin, and in particular of the three capital sins, apostasy, 
unchastity, and murder, It will be remembered that the Latin Church, 
with a part of the Eastern Church, read Acts xv. 20 and 29 in the form 
‘abstain from things sacrificed to idols and from fornication and from 
blood ’, and interpreted this threefold law, not as a ceremonial food-law, 
but as referring to the second, seventh, and sixth commandments forbidding 
idolatry, fornication, and murder. The Church dare not pronounce 
‘loosed upon earth ’ sins which it has no authority to say will be ‘ loosed 
in heaven’; yet in recognition of human weakness in face of persecution, 
one repentance (and one only) may be accorded in a long course of contri- 
tion, steadfast perseverance, acceptance of penance, and ultimate restora- 
tion, in accordance with the apostolic ‘ delivering unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh that the spirit may be saved ’. 

The subjoined references show that this conception had considerable 
support in the New Testament, and the historian will not be surprised at 
its appearance in the early days of Christianity. An infant community, 
secular or religious, is bound to demand strictness of discipline. It has 
as yet no other title-deeds than the character of its adherents, and therefore 
it cannot afford a scandal. A single unworthy member will cast discredit 
upon the movement which a hundred exemplary lives cannot outweigh ; 
at all costs tht Church must be ‘ pure’, and those who have disgraced it 
will not be readmitted to fellowship until the approach of death. And 
this demand for rigorism comes from the community, long before an official 
hierarchy has arisen: Hermas is a typical layman of middle age, as artless 
as Pepys in his confession of his delinquencies ; and, since his book had 
for two centuries as good a claim to canonicity as some of the lesser 
epistles or the Apocalypse, his teaching must have been approved far 
beyond Italy. And ‘the fierce Tertullian’ reserves his bitterest gibes 
for clerical laxity in the person of a bishop of Rome, ‘this Pontifex 
Maximus, I presume’, who admits repentant adulterers to penance 
on this side of the grave. For of course excommunication did not 
mean that the sinner was excluded from the Divine mercy, but that 
the Church had no authority to remit the capital sins; Savonarola’s 
retort ‘ From the Church Militant, aye : but from the Church Triumphant 
you cannot cut me off’ was magnificent, but a commonplace. 

When, however, the first flush of enthusiasm has passed, the strict 
standard cannot be maintained. Early in the third century the adulterer 
is admitted to penance, though in the face of protest; and a generation 
later the Decian persecution necessitates similar treatment of the lapsed, 
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who are restored to communion, after a term of exclusion, upon the inter- 
cession of martyrs, Cyprian’s prudent government checking the tendency 
to undue laxity and laying the foundations of systematic discipline, yet 
at the cost of the first puritan schism; for the Novatianists will for more 
than three centuries refuse to own as a church the catholics who recognize 
that in this life the tares cannot wholly be separated from the wheat and 
that there is pardon for penitent sinners. Meanwhile, besides the three 
capital sins, less serious offences (not to be confused with those later 
distinguished as ‘ venial’) are brought into the penitential system ; and, 
especially in the Asian provinces, the four stages of penance are elaborated 
and terms of years prescribed for each offence. Mr. Watkins imports 
confusion by talking of five grades of penitents (p. 224): in spite of 
Balsamon, admission to communion is not a grade of penance. Nor is 
he right in translating prostrati by ‘ Fallers’, a term which does not 
convey to an English ear the meaning of kneeling (as opposed to standing 
in the eucharistic praise), and does suggest an illusory connexion with 
‘fallen sinners’. Codification is as necessary in ecclesiastical as in civil 
procedure, if inequalities are to be avoided and extremes of laxity or 
severity restrained. Chrysostom’s decision to let every man be the judge 
of his own fitness to approach the altar does not seem to have been 
successful; the penitential system will be extended to cover all grave 
sins, and the requirement of at least an annual confession by the Lateran 
council of 1215 does but give formal authority to what must have long 
been a practical necessity. It is needless to enlarge upon the weaknesses 
attaching to this rule, which is not peculiar to the Latin Church; it 
may be well to consider whether the alternative course, wherein the 
greater part of the Anglican and Protestant churches follow Chrysostom, 
is not equally disastrous in substituting outward respectability for 
inward purity as a mark of spiritual fitness, and in allowing an unre- 
pentant sinner to delude himself into a false security. 

Mr. Watkins adheres so rigidly to his prescribed limits that we bid 
farewell to the Eastern Church after a.p. 450. But Greek practice cannot 
have been wholly without influence upon Latin developments ; Theodore 
of Tarsus, who marks an important stage in the publication of penitentials, 
must have owed something to his Eastern training. The curtailment of 
a certain diffuseness of comment would have left room for the addition of 
a brief sketch of the later Eastern development in which such points 
as the substitution of the monastic for the secular clergy as confessors 
and the custom of habitual confession (still by no means obsolete in the 
Oriental Churches) would have found mention. 

We have space only for a few notes on details. Honorius Augusto- 
dunensis need no longer be styled ‘ the great unknown ’ (p. 742) since the 
appearance of Dr. J. A. Endres’s monograph. Mr. Watkins is offended by 
Basil’s Can. 71, prescribing for an ‘ accessory after the fact ’, if he has not 
given information, the same penance as for the offender; he apparently 
takes this to refer to all sins, but more probably it refers to the two preceding 
canons concerning sins of clerics, which for the good, of the Church ought 
not to be covered up. We should have liked to see a fuller investigation of 
1 Honorius Augustodunensis (Kempten, 1906). 
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the change, especially in Scoto-British circles, whereby the benefit of absolu- 
tion became almost secondary to the subjective value of self-examination 
and confession. The author is over-sceptical of the use of penitentials 
in papal Italy from 650 to 950, and he rather explains away than explains 
the references to a Poenitentiale Romanum; but there must have been 
some treatment of sins that did not demand the greater excommunica- 
tion. May not the zeal for uniformity which led Charles the Great to 
prescribe the Gregorian Sacramentary as the official mass-book have also, 
through Alcuin and other English scholars at his court, been the cause of 
the adoption of the British use of penitentials? It seems needless to 
transcribe the reference to Hermas in the Muratorian Fragment in the 
form nuperrim et temporibus nostris, when the diorthota has corrected 
it to nuperrime; on the other hand fine is printed where the stroke 
above the line shows that finem was meant. Surely Hermas’s message 
to the apostate Maximus is ironical : ‘if it seem good to thee, deny Him 
again: is it not written, in your precious Eldad and Modat, “ The Lord 
is nigh to them that turn to Him” ?’ It is incredible that Hermas, who 
never cites a scriptural book, should attach authority to this dubious work. 
On p. 26 the same extract is printed twice under different headings; and 
on p. 636 ‘laici cum coniugibus et familiis suis’ is oddly paraphrased 
* married persons ’, as though bachelors were excused from penance. 

The corrected proof appears to have been entrusted to a compositor 
who was unacquainted with Greek, for so only can we account for the 
astounding misplacements of accents and breathings, especially over 
diphthongs, the confusion of enclitics, and similar errors which disfigure 
every page of Greek. Other languages fare better, though c and e are 
confused in ‘ planetu’ (p. 93), ‘ci’ (p. 94), ‘ mercretur’ (p. 98), ‘dic’ 
for ‘ die’ (p. 372), ‘ luetu’ (p. 377); we also find ‘ indique ’ for ‘ indigne ’ 
(p. 145), ‘ guadere ’ (pp. 372, 376), ‘ veretur ’ (p. 376), ‘ horam ’ for “ noram ’ 
(p. 404), and ‘ ham’ for ‘ nam’ (p. 524), ‘ epsicopis ’ (p. 574), ‘ then’ for 
‘than ’ (p. 74), ‘ heigen ’ for ‘ heiligen ’ (p. 231)—a list which is by no means 
exhaustive. War reminiscences are presumably responsible for ‘ a cantena 
MS.’ (p. 318). The careful table of contents makes an index almost 
unnecessary, but it must be observed that the index supplied is wholly 
inadequate. A. Bevit Browne. 


Les Origines de V Ancienne France. X®* et XI* Siécles. Tome iv, Les 
Nationalités Régionales. Leurs Rapports avec la Couronne de France. 
Par Jacques Fiacu. (Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1917.) 


In reviewing M. Flach’s third volume, published in 1904, a statement was 
made of the general position taken up by him which need not be repeated 
here.! Some doubt was then suggested as to whether, despite all M. Flach’s 
learning and ingenuity, he had demonstrated his paradox that early 
France was no ‘ feudal’ state, and that the tie which bound the ‘ princes ’ 
of Gaul to the early Capetian monarchy was not ‘feudal’ vassalage 
but a vague ‘ supremacy ’ of the over-lord, such as, one imagines, we find 
in the Anglo-Saxon system from a very early stage onwards. The full 


1 Ante, xx. 141-3. 
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proof of this bold thesis was reserved for later volumes, and especially 
for that study of the ‘ nationalités régionales’, a portion of which is 
contained in the present volume. But it cannot be said that what we have 
before us makes us convinced enough to accept M. Flach’s point of view. 

M. Flach worked for some thirty years on his self-appointed task and 
deserved every respect for his scholarship, his perseverance, his ingenuity, 
and his devotion. While these lines are being written the tidings come 
of his death before his long labour has altogether been completed. But 
even the earlier volumes of his treatise, with all their merits, showed 
shortcomings which are sensibly heightened in the instalment we have 
before us. They leave us with a feeling that his method was, to put it 
bluntly, not quite the method of the historian. He was too subtle, too 
theoretical, too ‘juristic ’, and, upon occasion, too much given to put his 
own interpretation on the texts which he has collected with such laborious 
thoroughness. Nor was he always consistent with himself. He wins our 
assent when he denounces those who would read the technique of thirteenth- 
century feudal law into the tangled confusion of the tenth and eleventh 
century. But is not his own method of explaining his facts that of the 
modern lawyer rather than that of the scientific scholar who seeks to make 
the facts tell their own tale ? His doctrines of the ‘ groupe ethnique’ and of 
the ‘ principate ’ are at least as modern and as unhistorical as those which he 
denounces. And finishing off this new volume in the midst of the great war, 
has he not brought modern prejudices into the discussion of purely archaeo- 
logical problems? He is anxious to prove that Lorraine, in the tenth- and 
eleventh-century sense of that term, was French and not German, that it 
was, as he says, ‘le coeur méme du regnum Francorum’, ‘une France 
par excellence ’. And Alsace, indistinguishable from Lorraine by M. Flach, 
but different to the eye of modern common sense by reason of its German 
speech, may well desire to be French nowadays not because of, but in 
spite of, its predominantly Teutonic history. In truth neither Alsace nor 
Lorraine were either French or German in our sense, for in those days 
there was neither a French nor a German nation. And to apply such 
a modern category is to distort the facts and to confuse modern aspira- 
tions with unessential historical traditions. Indeed, as a matter of fact, 
M. Flach’s ‘ Lorraine’ never had belonged to the western kingdom before 
the early tenth century, and, soon after, went over permanently to the 
eastern realm. 

But whatever may have been the case then, it has nothing to do 
with our opinion as to what should happen to Lorraine or Alsace in the 
present day. That is a practical question which the fortune of war, sup- 
ported by the wishes of the populations concerned, has agreed to settle 
in a fashion that will not be displeasing to M. Flach or to any other wise 
historian. But it is to prostitute the science to trace through history 
“Pusurpation germanique et les revendications frangaises’, as if Otto 
the Great were a real predecessor of Kaiser William II, and as if every 
clash of arms between French-speaking and German-speaking peoples 
in the early middle ages were an anticipation of the armed conflicts of 
the nations that we have witnessed during the last few generations. It 
is true that the ‘ patriotic ’ school of German historians have misused their 
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knowledge to put up claims on behalf of Germany as misleading as, or 
worse than, those now laid down by M. Flach. But something better was 
to be hoped for from French scholarship than M. Flach’s rather gross 
tu quoque. It is only fair to M. Flach to add that these ideas were in no 
wise new to him, and were no mere result of recent events. Yet they do 
seem to have received a deeper and more unhistorical colour from the 
circumstances of the last few years. Their simplicity is rather in imagining 
that the men of the tenth century regarded themselves as fettered by any 
legal ties whatsoever, than in demonstrating that they were not bound by 
feudal obligations. But it is impossible to regard some parts of this 
volume otherwise than as a ‘war book’ of a regrettable sort. How 
does it help history to see in Otto I’s ‘agressions’ in Burgundy what 
M. Flach saw in them? ‘ Nous retrouvons le procédé habituel des Alle- 
mands de rejeter sur autrui les turpitudes dont ils se sont rendus coupables ’ 
(p. 396). All through the book similar modern presuppositions come in from 
time to time. Thus on p. 35 we have Baldwin II of Flanders basing his 
monarchia ‘ sur une base nationale’. When in 1124 the ‘Germans’ were 
preparing to invade France, ‘ sept corps d’armée ’ assembled round Louis VI 
at Reims, as part of a ‘mouvement national’. In the same spirit 
Bouvines ‘a fondé l’unité de la France, comme l’a sauvée, sept siécles 
plus tard, la victoire de la Marne’ (p. xi). Again, in treating of Brittany 
the ‘ panceltique’ title gwledig is equally applicable from the sixth 
century to the sixteenth (p. 192). What is the use of reproaching historians 
for pushing back the period of feudal law for a century or two, when the 
modern doctrine of nationality is thus crudely discovered in the early 
middle ages ? 

M. Flach was proud to base his doctrines on definite texts. But there is 
something almost medieval in his arguments from isolated fragments of 
documents, after the same fashion in which a schoolman used his citations 
from the Bible and the Fathers. And there is the same tendency to see in 
_ these fragmentary justifications a higher or subtler meaning than the 
words themselves seem likely to carry. Little confidence can be placed in 
the argumentum a silentio in a period when texts are so rare and obscure. 
When some clear piece of evidence cannot be gainsaid, M. Flach sometimes 
cut the knot by questioning the authenticity of the awkward document. 
And what satisfied M. Flach in establishing a point he wished to prove, 
seems to him valueless when it tells against him. Thus on p. 370 the 
presence of Rudolf II of Burgundy at a great council at Worms in 926 
is no evidence of ‘German’ supremacy over Burgundy, though on p. 389 
the appearance of Hugh of Arles at an assembly in the Autunois, held in 
924 by King Raoul, has as its ‘ seule explication légitime ’ that ‘ il devait 
reconnaitre, soit la prééminence carolingienne de Charles le Simple, soit 
la suprématie franque des rois Robertiens’. Apart from such a tendency 
to force the evidence in a sense favourable to his own views, M. Flach 
sees too clearly and too definitely things hidden in a mist of doubt. He 
forgot that he was dealing with a period of extreme obscurity, when texts 
are rare and ambiguous and when no final certainty can be hoped for. 

It is a matter of profound regret that it seems necessary to speak so 
bluntly as to the unhistorical character of the arguments of so learned and 
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so veteran a scholar as M. Flach. But truth makes it necessary to write 
what one thinks. In concluding, however, it is important to emphasize 
the large mass of valuable information which M. Flach has collected as 
to the genesis of those great local states of France, which, whether we call 
them feudal or ‘ ethnic’, played a great part, each within its limits, in 
putting an end to the period of confusion which M. Flach so minutely 
studied. The share of these ‘ provincial nationalities’ in building up 
French nationality has been often obscured by the tendency of historians, 
until quite recent times, to look upon them as so many obstacles to the 
centralizing policy of the kings of Paris, whose exploits have bulked too 
large in the general history of the development of the French people. 
The internal consolidation of Flanders and Normandy, Brittany and 
Burgundy, Aquitaine and Provence, is a very integral and very significant 
side of French history. Without it there would have been no chance of 
real French unity or nationality. We, therefore, owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the scholar who has done so much to set this process in clear 
relief. But the real value of M. Flach’s new volume lies in the abundant 
details he gives of these ‘ provincial’ developments. It is not in his 
gallant, but seldom successful, efforts to make these local groups fit into 
his juridical and patriotic, but essentially unhistorical, theories of how 
ancient France came into existence. Yet even these theories have their 
value as a protest against the equally unhistorical doctrine of the extreme 
Germanists and extreme feudalists. T. F. Tour. 


Anselms von Laon Systematische Sentenzen. Edited by F. P. BuiemMetz- 
RIEDER. (Beitriige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters ; 
Texte und Untersuchungen. Band xviii, Heft 2.) I. Teil, Texte. 
(Miinster in Westfalen: Aschendorff, 1919.) 


Tus, the editio princeps of the Sententie of Anselm of Laon, is a welcome 
addition to our knowledge of the theological literature of the late eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries. Dr. Bliemetzrieder, professor of ecclesiastical 
history at Graz, to whom we are indebted for it, has printed, along with 
the Sententie proper, an anonymous treatise, entitled Sententie diwine 
pagine, which precedes it in certain manuscripts and is believed by the 
editor to be an earlier work by the same author. The present fasciculus 
contains only the text of these with an account of the manuscripts ; 
the Untersuchungen are to follow. The great eminence of Anselm of Laon 
among the teachers of his time is well known to all students of the history 
of the period. Dr. Bliemetzrieder, mindful of the influence exerted by this 
distinguished Frenchman over the contemporary culture of Germany, 
invokes, in a touching passage of his preface, the spirit of Anselm to 
“intercede with the Lord of nations’ on behalf of reconciliation and 
peace between the two peoples sundered by ‘the most terrible of all 
wars ’. 

We must await the appearance of the second part for a discussion of 
the historical position and importance of the author. For the present 
I will confine my remarks to a few points which have attracted my atten- 
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tion while reading the treatises printed in the pages already before us. 
Anselm of Laon several times (pp. 18, 28, 32) quotes his celebrated name- 
sake of Canterbury, but in two out of these passages only to criticize and 
reject his views, in the third merely to record them. In this last place the 
sentence ‘ Et his consensit episcopus in “cur deus homo” ’ belongs, as 
the editor notes, to the opinion which follows it in the text, not to that 
which precedes it. There is an interesting reference (p. 22) to the liber qui 
intitulatur perifision—that is, the De Divisione Naturae of John the Scot 
—quem crisostomus dicitur fecisse. The editor’s note points out that 
the epithet Chrysostomus is given to John by Honorius of Autun De 
Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis. 

The following suggestions for the improvement of the text occur to 
me. P. 6, ll. 4 ff., we should read : 


nec indiget alicuius forme ut sit, sicut animal sensibilitate, nec alicuius rei extrinsece, 
sicut substantia pura (ut dicit Augustinus), licet non habeat aliquas partes nec ali- 
quam formam substantialiter, tamen indiget deo opifice; et ita non est simplex deus, 
aut his tribus modis simplex est, etc. 

The reference to Augustine is perhaps to Enarr. in psalm, 68, v. 3. P. 93, 
l. 6 from bottom, nummum, and p. 103, |. 9 from bottom, permissione 
(for numerum and permansione respectively), are surely the right readings ; 
and p. 123, 1. 9 from top, non must be omitted to yield the required sense, 
In regard to the sentence on p. 63, |. 6 from top, discussed in the note on 
p. 159, idem cum ipso, which is printed in the text, seems decidedly a more 
correct expression of what seems to be the author’s meaning than id est 
eadem cum ipso, which the editor thinks is ‘ perhaps original’. On p.-152, 
1. 19 from top, the reference to Plato, Timaeus 51 8, should be given. 
The same passage is quoted more than once (doubtless from the version of 
Chalcidius) by John of Salisbury (Metal. iv. 18, Hist. Pontif. c. 14). The 
mention of the angels in Anselm’s quotation is of course an addition to 
the original. It is noteworthy that Anselm states expressly (p. 32; cp. 
p. 43) that since the Incarnation good men (not only ‘ saints’) pass into bliss 
(beatitudo, gloria) sine aliqua dilatione. He is, of course, not exceptional 
among medieval divines in not holding, as from p. 39 it is plain he did not, 
the immaculate conception of St. Mary. I have noticed one or two 
misprints; p. 38 as having aliquo for aliqua; p. 39, |. 12 from top, 
maculum for maculam ; p. 108, l. 12 from bottom, si for ait. 


C. C. J. Wess. 


Select Cases before the King’s Council, 1243-1482. Edited for the Selden 
Society by I. S. Leapam and J. F. Batpwin. (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts : Harvard University Press, 1918.) 


THE preparation of this volume was begun by the late Mr. I. 8. Leadam, 
whose edition of similar select cases from the star chamber and court of 
requests naturally indicated him as its appropriate editor; and on his 
death in 1913 Professor Baldwin’s King’s Council in the Middle Ages 
suggested him no less naturally as Mr. Leadam’s successor. Eight of these 
cases were left complete by Mr. Leadam with texts, translations, foot-notes, 
and introductions. The remainder of the volume is substantially Professor 
Baldwin’s work, and he is to be congratulated on the efficient performance 
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of a laborious task. His difficulties consisted mainly in selection from an 
enormous mass of material and in the incomplete nature of the records. 
It is rare to find a complete record of petitions, pleadings, and judgements ; 
and sometimes the interest of their contents has dictated the selection 
of cases in which the petitions alone have been discovered. The war, 
with its disturbance of communications across the Atlantic, added its 
quota to the editor’s impediments, and Mr. Baldwin has had to rely to 
a considerable extent upon the kind offices of Mr. Charles Johnson for 
the correction of his proofs by comparison with the originals, and for 
other services. 

Nevertheless, the Selden Society has no cause to be ashamed of its 
latest contribution to legal and constitutional history. The volume is 
full of interest from many other points of view, and the cases illustrate 
social, economic, ecclesiastical, and local history as well as the law and the 
constitution. Perhaps the most generally important is the light which 
the case of The Bishop of Sabina v. Bedewynde throws on the history 
of the problem of provisors before the passing of the famous statutes 
on the subject. But we have similar illustrations of the existence of a com- 
mon law principle of praemunire before it was given statutory authority, 
in much the same way as the law of treason was interpreted at common 
law long before Tudor parliaments enacted the interpretation. So, too, 
we trace in these cases the growing pressure on the council to hear suits 
against powerful offenders which ultimately produced the organization of 
the star chamber. Occasionally, of course, one could quarrel with the 
editors over a point of interpretation or of phraseology, such as the 
proleptic use of the phrase ‘ house of lords’ (p. ci), which does not occur 
in the text, or the identification (p. 91 n.) of ‘the chamber adjoining the 
said exchequer ’ with the star chamber. There was at least an ‘ exchequer 
chamber ’,. to which we find no reference in this volume, in which was 
exercised during the fifteenth century a jurisdiction very similar to that 
illustrated by some of these cases. Some of the notes on administrative 
matters will need supplementing from Professor Tout’s recently-published 
studies on the subject, and there are occasional misprints like ‘ Pastor 
Letters ’ and ‘ Myrick’ for ‘ Meyrick’ on p. 116, and ‘ exonoration’ on 
p. cix. Englishmen will not like ‘woolen’ (p. cxi) or ‘ endeavored ’ 
(p. exii), though they may be consoled by ‘ clamour’ on p. exiii ;- and 
Oxford men may object to the ‘town of Oxford’ (p. 115 n.) and to 
the implication in the statement about Lionel Woodville (p. 116 n.) that 
‘Though a clergyman, he was much engaged in the material and sordid 
interests of the day. He was chancellor of the university of Oxford in 
1479, bishop of Salisbury, 1482-4’, &c. 

It may, too, be captious to criticize a volume of the Selden Society’s 
publications on the ground that it illumines points of law rather than 
constitutional history; and perhaps only a biased mind goes to these 
cases primarily for light on the gradual differentiation between the jurisdic- 
tion of the council and that of the council in parliament. ‘Parliament’ is, 
of course, an epitome of ‘ the crown in council in parliament ’, or, as Fleta 
has it, “ Habet enim rex curiam suam in consilio suo in parliamentis suis ’ ; 
and it may be said that the cases are equally ‘cases before the king’s 
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council ’ whether they are heard in parliament or not. But we should have 
liked the distinction drawn a little more at length and in detail ; for many, 
if not most, of these cases seem to have been heard in parliament and to 
illustrate the development of the jurisdiction of the future house of lords 
at least as much as that of the jurisdiction in council. The case on pp. 5-8 
is one subsequently transferred to parliament ; the cases on pp. 8-18 are 
a bundle of parliamentary petitions; the pleas on pp. 27-32 and 48-53 
are definitely stated in the record to be ‘ placita coram domino rege in 
parliamento suo’; it is the king and ‘ the very noble lords of this present 
parliament ’ whom the tailors of London petition (pp. 74-6) for remedy, 
and so do the petitioners on pp. 81-2, while John Atte Wode approaches 
“the very wise lords and commons’ (pp. 86-91). Even when the address 
is to the king and council, the case is often heard in parliament, and 
as Mr. Baldwin remarks (p. xxi), ‘Our records will show that at any 
stage a case before the council might be treated in parliamentary session 
without change in the character of the proceedings beyond the manifest 
advantages of larger attendance, wider discussion, and stronger sanction ’ 
We may be asking for premature distinctions, and the cautious confusion 
of the Public Record Office’s category of Parliamentary and Council 
Proceedings indicates the magnitude of the task. But we cannot evade 
it if we are to understand that genesis of modern parliaments which gives 
the constitutional history of the middle ages its chief importance. 
A. F. Potiarp. 


Codice Diplomatico dei Re Aragonesi di Sicilia, 1282-1355. Vol.i. Edited 
by Giuseppe La Mantia. (Documenti per servire alla storia di 
Sicilia pubblicati a cura della Societa Siciliana per la Storia Patria. 
Serie I, vol. xxiii. Palermo: Boccone del Povero, 1918.) 


Ln this large and handsome volume, whose format does great. credit to the 
Sicilian publisher working under war conditions, the veteran librarian of 
the Societa Siciliana di Storia Patria issues the first volume of what 
promises to be an important addition to the material for the study of 
the history of his island. His undertaking does not aim at covering 
the whole of the ‘ Aragonese ’ period, and he has given good reasons for 
leaving to other hands the years between 1355 and the definitive union of 
Sicily and Aragon early in the fifteenth century. The present instalment, 
though including more than 200 documents, only covers the reign of 
Peter I (1282-5) and the greater part of that of King James (1285-91), 
stopping just short in 1290 of the accession of Frederick, who, first as 
lieutenant of his brother and afterwards as king, really established the 
independent kingdom of insular Sicily, which, free alike from Aragonese 
and Neapolitan control, made the monarchy of Sicily a reality as well 
as a phrase for some hundred and twenty years. During the nine years 
covered by the book Sicily was always closely related to Aragon, either 
through union under a single king or by the close relations of the local 
ruler, whether as king or lieutenant, to the head of his house. But the 
Aragonese connexion had this good result for Sicilian history that it 
extended to the island some of the advanced methods of the Aragonese 
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chancery and resulted in the preservation at Barcelona, in the rich archives 
of the crown of Aragon, of a large store of records relating to Sicily from 
which the editor has collected some of his most interesting material. As 
our knowledge of the detailed working of the Aragonese-Sicilian monarchy 
leaves something to be desired, we may anticipate much that is new and 
valuable from Dr. La Mantia’s researches. The great flood of new light 
thrown on the history of the period traversed in this volume is perhaps an 
augury of still better things to come. 

The editor has taken a broad view of his functions. A ‘preface of over 
200 pages, though containing perhaps an undue proportion of narrative 
political history, also includes a full account of the provenance of the 
documents printed or calendared, the manner in which this collection 
has been made, and some important contributions to the administrative 
history of the Sicilian monarchy. Besides the preface the editor has 
prefixed to each section of his collection elaborate ‘ Notizie preliminari ’, 
and careful notes, both historical and diplomatic, to each of the documents 
transcribed. Documents of uncertain date and forged documents are 
dealt with in separate series for each reign, and additional documents 
are added in extensive appendices. There are also careful and fairly 
copious indices of personal and local names. Altogether no pains have 
been spared to give the student information and to save him trouble. 

Dr. La Mantia prints most of his documents in full, a few are sum- 
marized, and in some cases reference is simply given to the place where 
they have been previously printed. His texts seem good, and if in one 
or two places the cases go wrong, it may as likely be the fault of the 
original transcriber as of the editor. If the annotations are in fault it is 
because of certain omissions, notably of points of diplomatic interest. Thus 
the ordinary royal mandate as given is clearly and definitely dated in the 
text of the document itself, both as to the place, and time of the month after 
the Roman fashion of Kalends, Ides, and Nones, and the year, this latter 
being nearly always the year of our Lord, but sometimes the regnal year 
of the king. But in the great majority of cases there is no reference to 
any sealing. The question arises in a land where the notarial system was 
very strongly established whether these documents were sealed or not. 
The notes seldom make any reference to sealing, and as most of the docu- 
ments seem copied from registers or cartularies there would be no question 
apart from mentions in the text of whether there were an appended seal 
or not in the original. Yet there are cases where the body of the docu- 
ment speaks of sealing, especially in the later years of the period. There 
is no instance that I have noticed of the seal of Peter I, save in the case of 
two forgeries, as regards one of which the editor quotes the seal as an 
evidence of falsification (pp. 239 and 240). James, however, commonly 
sealed documents with his pendant seal, and some of these (e.g. pp. 454, 
465, 467, 473, 475) were not notarial instruments. We have also the seals 
ef Queen Constance, of several iudices, and of the Infante Alfonso, and also 
the bulla dependens of Don Frederick, attached to a ‘ public instrument ’. 
But in a large number of cases the seal seems only an additional pre- 
caution appended to a notarial instrument whose normal attestation is 
not the seal but the signum of the notary and the crosses or signa- 
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tures of various witnesses. In several instances witnesses unable to 
write have got the notary to write their names down for them and have 
not scrupled to explain their action as due to their illiteracy. Thus 
on p. 114 a iudex and a baiulus do not hesitate to say severally, 
‘ego nesciens scribere per manus predicti notarii me subscribi feci et 
sigillavi’. In another case out of thirteen witnesses only the judge of 
Palermo can write and the other twelve ‘ scribere nescientes per manue 
predicti notarii fecimus nos subscribi’ (p. 491). Latin is the tongue of 
nearly athe documents, but there are three or four in Catalan and 
there are instances of signatures of witnesses in Greek and Arabic (pp. 318, 
389). One notary subscribes in Latin, but proudly notes that his sub- 
scription is idoxeipws (p. 319). One judge subscribes ‘ sigillo suo noto ~ 
cera viridi’, and a seal of Queen Constance is ‘de cera alba’ (p. 129). 
Thus the system of the French.and English chanceries of indicating the 
quality of the document by the colour of the wax seems not unknown in 
Sicily. In technical points of this sort a little more help from the editor 
would not have been amiss. T. F. Tour. 


Records of the Social and Economic History of England and Wales, vol. iv 
1. A Terrier of Fleet, Lincolnshire. Edited by Miss N. Netson, Ph.D. 
2. An Eleventh-Century Inquisition of St. Augustine's, Canterbury. 


By the late A. Batiarp, M.A., LL.B. (The British Academy, 
London: Milford, 1920.) 


Tue Fleet Terrier of 1316, here printed from Add. MS. 35169 in the British 
Museum, is a very interesting and important addition to the generally 
accessible materials for the history of the manorial system of the middle 
ages. Miss Neilson has taken no narrow view of her editorial duties, and 
though Fleet and its immediate neighbours in Lincolnshire, in the part 
of Holland, had divided up between them the fen which lay to the south 
of them long before 1316, she has devoted the greater part of her introduc- 
tion to a detailed study from original sources of the system of inter- 
commoning by vills or groups of vills in the fenlands to the north, east, 
and south-east. An excellent map makes the somewhat complicated 
arrangements extremely clear. Valuable as this study is to the student 
of medieval rural economy, it yields first place in novelty and interest to 
the graphic picture of the economy of a large marshland village deducible 
from the Terrier. The most striking feature, and the hardest to relate 
to previously-known data, is its field system. Dr. Gray has noted that 
the fen country of south Lincolnshire lay outside the region of the two- 
or three-field system, but he has not attempted to ascertain what it 
actually was. The nearest fen village which he mentions is Walsoken 
across the Norfolk border, and that curiously enough was the only village 
in East Anglia in which he found the virgate as a typical villein tenement, 
which he regards as evidence of a two- or three-field arrangement. The 
Danelaw equivalent of the virgate, the bovate or oxgang, or rather in this 
case the half-bovate, was the typical holding of the villeins, or workmen, 
as they are called, of Fleet. It was scattered in parcels, too, in different 
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parts of the arable area. Nevertheless, there were no big open fields, 
whether two or three, the arable area of about 4,700 acres being divided 
by dikes and roads into thirty-nine ‘ inliks’ (a term which does not seem 
to have been noted elsewhere) of all shapes and sizes, their arable acres 
varying from 3} to 462. A workman’s holding taken at random includes 
portions of from 1 to 6} acres in seven (or possibly eight) of these inliks, 
the whole half-oxgang comprising 28 acres, 12 in the original village area 
and 16 in the fen end. « 

One naturally scrutinizes the document for indications of the method 
of cultivation in use under these exceptional conditions; but unluckily 
it was not the business of terriers to record field systems. There 
was apparently some co-aration, for not all the workmen had ploughs, 
but there is nothing to show whether a number of the inliks were fallowed 
each year, or on the contrary some intensive system of cultivation 
prevailed such as Dr. Gray detected in the adjoining county of Norfolk. 
In so complicated an arrangement of fields (which the editor has carefully 
worked out on her map of the vill) it is difficult to see how fallowing 
could have been worked. Whether or not high manuring had been 
resorted to, the Fleet economy resembled that of Norfolk in the length 
to which the break-up of the original tenements had gone. A few 
workmen’s holdings are still in the hands of the heirs of the late holder, 
and it is not clear whether they were holding jointly or severally, but the 
end must have been partition, and a majority of the tenements have passed 
into the hands of new men with or without ‘parcenarii’. If primo- 
geniture or Borough English had ever been the rule of succession to villein 
holdings in Fleet it had ceased to be enforced long before 1316. ‘ Work- 
land’ was in some cases converted into free tenements (pp. 6, 66). The 
same disintegration had come to pass in the tenements of the moleland 
holders, or, as these are elsewhere called, ‘ villein sokemen ’, a class who 
had somehow or other secured emancipation from the more regular and 
burdensome ‘ work ’ of the villeins proper, though their original condition 
is sufficiently evident in their liability to the merchet payment. ‘ Mole- 
land ’ could be converted into ‘ workland ’ and vice versa (pp. 19, 20, 24). 
In several cases moleland tenements were held by the heirs of A.B. ‘ et 
parcenarii sui’, which seems to mark a stage on the way to complete 
alienation and division. Indeed, but for the services attached to the 
original holdings of molemen and workmen, which led to the careful lists 
of them at the beginning of this terrier, all memory of their existence would 
doubtless have been lost at no distant date. Another feature of the 
village economy which deserves attention is its salt-making. Many of its 
tenements had a ‘ hoga [howe] et area’ between the village and the sea, 
and owed salt dues to the lord of the manor. 

Miss Neilson has had an exceptionally good subject of its kind, and has 
made good use of it. Her standard of accuracy is high, but there seems to 
be a slip on p. lxviii of the introduction where the week work of the 
villeins is described as ‘ three days a week throughout the year, and from 
the Gules of August to Michaelmas every day in every other week’. If the 
passage in the text on which this statement is based is correctly printed 
it should be translated ‘ three days every other week from Michaelmas to 
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1 August, and every day every other week from 1 August to Michaelmas ’. 
There is also some difficulty in accepting the statement on p. viii that 
the soke of Bolingbroke passed to Ranulf earl of Chester in 1217. He 
certainly held a court there before 1208.1. A useful selection of illustrative 
documents and a full and careful index complete our obligations to the 
editor. 

The second item in the volume has a pathetic interest as a characteristic 
piece of research by a much regretted student whose introduction is dated 
so far back as 1910. Mr. Ballard had the good fortune to unearth in the 
Public Record Office a document which he was probably right in regarding 
as one of those copies of the lost original returns of the Domesday Inquest 
of 1086 which are not likely to have been limited to the well-known 
Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiae and Inquisitio Eliensis. It is true that 
the Kentish Inquisitio is more eclectic ; it omits all the purely agricultural 
statistics which its better-known congeners furnish in common with 
Domesday Book, it gives the place-names in their English forms and not 
in the Norman spellings of the original returns and of Domesday Book, 
and there are other divergences. But it seems impossible to explain it 
as merely an excerpt from Domesday Book with additions by the monks 
of St. Augustine’s, with whose manors it is chiefly concerned. Most fatal 
to that hypothesis is Mr. Ballard’discovery of the close connexion of this 
survey of the lands of St. Augustine’s with that of the estates of Christ 
Church, or Holy Trinity as it was then called, which has long been in print 
in an appendix to Somner’s Antiquitates Cantuarienses. Internal evidence 
shows that both were originally drawn up in 1087, though the former has 
had a judgement of Henry I’s time introduced into one entry; they have 
common entries which, despite differences, often agree as against the 
Exchequer Domesday, and they both usually substitute appreciatum est 
for valet, and agri for acrae. Mr. Ballard is content to explain these 
features as due to independent copying from the Domesday returns, 
but it seems obvious that there can only have been one document drawn 
up in 1087, from which each monastery copied the portion in which it 
was chiefly interested. 

If the pedigree of these documents is correctly traced, some further 
support is lent to the view which Dr. Round deduced from the Inquisitio 
Eliensis that Domesday Book for East Anglia and Essex was compiled 
before the present volume i, and that for some time after the inquest 
nothing but the original returns existed for the rest of England. The text 
of the inquisition of St. Augustine’s is here and there apparently incorrect, 
possibly in the course of copying from the original of 1087. An index ought 
to have been provided. James Talr. 


Calendar of Charter Rolls. Vol. v, 1841-1417. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
H. Jenkinson, and A. E. Stamp, with indexes by A. Sr. J. Story- 
MASKELYNE. (London: Stationery Office, 1916.) 


Since the first of these calendars appeared in 1903, medieval students have 
learnt not only that the series contains important historical material, but 


' Chartulary of Chester Abbey (Chetham Soc., N.S.), xxix. 244. 
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also that excellent workmanship is put into its preparation for the reader. 
The present volume follows the same plan as the preceding four, but differs 
in the astonishing wideness of its scope. Whereas the fourth volume, 
in 488 pages, covered the first fourteen years of Edward III’s reign only, 
the fifth, in 486 pages, completes that long reign, covers the reigns of 
Richard II and Henry IV, and stops at the fifth year of Henry V. 
A calendar with so wide a range naturally must contain fish for many nets. 

The ecclesiastical historian will be grateful for the publication of the 
interesting series of enrolments (pp. 152-3, 225-7, 269, 393, 458) referring 
to the priory of Dominican sisters at Dartford in Kent, and its relation to 
the Dominican friary at King’s Langley in Hertfordshire. As long ago as 
1878 Father Palmer gave a detailed account, based upon wide searching 
among both chancery and exchequer records, of the history of these 
two houses, but his work, buried in The Reliquary, is somewhat inacces- 
sible, and certain confusions still persist, and have led the indexer of the 
present volume into some difficulty. Both Langley and Dartford, the first 
directly and the second indirectly, owed their existence to Edward II 
and his devotion to the memory of his mother Queen Eleanor. Though 
he lost her when he was only six years old, and had scarcely seen her till the 
eighteen months preceding her death, he seems to have received a perma- 
nent impression, and all whom the mothigr had loved were sure of the son’s 
favour. Conspicuous among these were the Preaching Friars, whose founder 
was a Castilian, whose houses owed much to Eleanor’s bounty, and in 
whose church at London her heart was enshrined. Consequently Edward 
had not been five months on the throne when he obtained permission from 
the pope to found a house of Dominicans at Langley, close to the palace 
in which most of his boyhood had been spent. By 1312 the church was 
ready for consecration, and three years later Edward brought to it the 
body of his murdered favourite, Gaveston, for splendid burial. A few 
years later, however, he took up with even greater enthusiasm a project 
for introducing Dominican sisters to England, and in 1319 went so far 
as to suggest to the pope that the Langley foundation should be trans- 
ferred to women. Neither this nor any other proposal was carried out 
during his lifetime, though in 1321 John XXII gave him permission to 
found a house of nuns anywhere he chose in England, its sisters to have 
the same privileges as those of Bellemont in Valenciennes. It was reserved 
for Edward III in 1346 to act upon this permission, and found at Dartford 
“a monastery of sisters of the order of preachers, with houses, cloisters, 
and enclosures, to be a priory and dwelling for a prioress and thirty-nine 
sisters to be there enclosed, to be under the rule and habit of St. Augustine 
and the obedience of the prior of Langley ’, who was to send some of his 
friars to live at Dartford and ‘ minister to the prioress and nuns in divine 
services’. The first endowment, recorded on pp. 152-3 of the present 
volume, consisted of £100 annually at the exchequer, and was granted 
in 1356. Edward II had granted the same sum for Langley alone, in its 
modest beginnings, and it was clearly quite insufficient now for ‘ victual, 
clothing, and all other necessaries ’ for sixty friars at Langley and forty 
nuns at Dartford. The records of this and succeeding reigns show many 
additional grants. After the dissolution of the monasteries Edward II’s 
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idea of handing Langley over to the nuns received a belated fulfilment. 
In 1557 Queen Mary re-established the nuns for more than a year in the 
friars’ deserted buildings, until they could get back to their old house, 
granted to Anne of Cleves for her lifetime. They returned to Dartford 
late in 1558 and remained there till their final expulsion on the accession 
of Elizabeth. 

Dominican sisters were so rare a phenomenon in England that it is not 
surprising that the indexer has been misled by the description of their 
life ‘ under the rule and habit of St. Augustine ’, and by their affiliation 
to Langley, though both were normal characteristics of the ‘ second 
order’ of preachers. Under ‘ Dartford’, “ Dominican’ should be added 
to the entry ‘ priory of St. Mary and St. Margaret of, under the Augustine 
rule, prioress and sisters of, charters for’; again, ‘friars preachers of’ 
seems to imply the existence of an actual friary at Dartford. An even 
falser impression is conveyed by the entry ‘ prioress and sisters and prior 
and brethren of ’, under Langley, and by the addition of ‘ of the order of 
St. Augustine ’ to the entry ‘friars preachers of’ under the same heading. 

HiLpa JOHNSTONE. 


Le Gallicanisme et la Réforme Catholique. Par Victor Martin. (Paris : 
Picard, 1919.) 


M. Martin begins his: valuable contribution to the history of the Gallican 
church by pointing out that the council of Trent greatly disappointed 
France. That country, while ready to welcome certain measures of church 
reform, looked mainly to the council for the restoration of religious unity. 
But it brought that desired result no nearer; it offered no prospect of 
accommodation with the protestants; it met all the questions which 
divided the two parties with a rigid refusal to compromise. M. Martin 
is interesting on the massacre of St. Bartholomew and its conseqnences. 
His view, based on the correspondence of the papal nuncio, is that before 
the attempt on the admiral’s life, a bold stroke, involving the death of 
many persons, had been decided on. He does not, however, refer either 
to Lord Acton’s celebrated article in the North British Review, in which 
is printed the most important passage in the nuncio’s dispatch of 24 August, 
or to M. Romier’s more recent contribution to the subject in the Revue 
du Seiziéme Siécle (xi. 529 ff.). Both these historians believe, like 
M. Martin, in the premeditation theory; but does the evidence prove 
more than this: that some comprehensive plan, such as the assassination 
of the protestant leaders, which Alva had advised at the Bayonne inter- 
view, had been considered ; that Catherine characteristically compromised 
on the murder of Coligny alone ; and that only when this miscarried she 
recurred to the larger plan, which the pent-up passions of the populace 
and the soldiery developed into a general massacre ? 

The stormy period of the reign of Henry III was unfavourable to the 
publication of the council’s decrees. The politiques were as much opposed 
to it as the zealous catholics, the later leaguers, were in its favour. In 
the Estates of 1593 the demand of the clergy for its publication without 
reserve was accepted by the nobles and the third estate, but the decision 
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was annulled by the final victory of Henry IV and the politiques. M. Martin 
concludes this portion of his narrative with an excellent sketch of the 
religious condition of France at the end of 1598, the year of the peace 
of Vervins and the edict of Nantes. The publication of the council 
now encountered strong opposition from the Parlement. The lawyers 
regarded it as a symbol of the triumph of ultramontane ideas, and 
the condemnation at Rome of De Thou’s great history through Jesuit 
influence increased their animosity. Bellarmin’s book, De. potestate 
Summi Pontificis (1610), was answered by the De ecclesiastica et politica 
potestate (1611) of Edmond Richer, syndic of the Paris university. The 
parlement naturally made itself the champion of the latter’s theories, 
but the clergy were against him toa man. The councils of two provinces 
pronounced his books heretical, and the Sorbonne deprived him of his 
post. In the states-general of 1614 the clergy made the publication of the 
council of Trent the first article in their cahier, and they carried with them 
the nobles, but the third estate was obdurate. In the following year the 
clergy, convinced of the impossibility of getting the Parlement to register 
a royal edict in favour of publication, acted by themselves. In their own 
assembly they passed a unanimously-signed declaration that they accepted 
the council of Trent and promised to observe it to the best of their ability 
(7 July 1615). Such, briefly, were the fortunes of the council of Trent 
in France. The story has been narrated by M, Martin from the sources 
with remarkable lucidity and fairness, and with an appreciation of the 
personality of the chief actors in the struggle which is too often absent 
from the pages of modern historians. ARTHUR TILLEY. 


The Audiencia in the Spanish Colonies, as illustrated by the Audiencia of 
Manila (1583-1800). By Cuartes Henry Cunnincuam, Ph.D. 
(Berkeley : University of California Press, 1919.) 


Tuis book gives the valuable results of investigation in the archives 
preserved at Manila and at Seville, investigation which, as the author 
justly remarks, was much needed for the elucidation of government in the 
Spanish dominions. Dr. Cunningham regards the audiencia as occupying 
a central place among the three chief authorities in those dominions, the 
viceroy or captain-general, the audiencia, and the church. 

The audiencia .. . typified and represented the royal authority, and its tenure was 
more continuous than the governorship. .. . It became the channel through which the 
royal authority made itself felt in the Islands, and it was especially utilized by the 
court as a check on the governor. Whenever occasion arose, the audiencia interposed 
as the intermediary and arbiter between dissenting parties... . It was first and always 
a judicial body. It shared executive and administrative duties with the governor. 
It frequently exercised attributes of an advanced legislative character. It participated 
in the government of the provinces, It shared the authority of the royal patronage 
in the control of ecclesiastical affairs (pp. 81-2). 

The plan of the book is not chronological, except in so far as each 
section in some degree follows chronological arrangement. The working 
of the several departments of administration is traced, exemplified, and 
expounded in successive chapters which deal with judicial, semi-judicial, 
and administrative functions ; relations with the governor in his adminis- 
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trative, military, and juridical capacities; provision for ad interim rule in 
case of vacancy; relations with the church in respect of patronage and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. These various functions, problems, and con- 
flicts of authority are not peculiar to the Philippines, since similar con- 
ditions prevailed in the audiencias of Spanish America. It is true that, 
in the Philippines, the greater distance from the Spanish court, whence 
a reply to a dispatch might not be received for at least three years, and the 
greater prominence of military and defensive needs gave greater scope to 
local initiative, personal action, and the occasional setting aside of incom- 
petent rulers, Yet such incidents can generally be paralleled in Spanish 
America. Indeed Philippine history furnishes nothing comparable to 
the disputes and tumults which agitated the turbulenta repiblica of 
Asuncién in Paraguay, where, in the absence of an audiencia, the munici- 
pality constituted the most stable and most aggressive authority. 

The most notable Philippine example, which shows how the working 
of the constitution counted for more than its theory, is the history of the 
British occupation of Manila in 1762, when the oidor Anda, having been 
sent to the provinces as the governor’s deputy, defied the authority 
of the incompetent archbishop-governor, refused to recognize his sub- 
mission to the British, and declared himself governor and captain- 
general of the Islands. Anda subsequently received the thanks of the 
sovereign and, seven years later, was sent to the Philippines as governor. 
The story is not unlike the events which followed the British occupation of 
Buenos Aires in 1806, when an incompetent viceroy was replaced by 
a subordinate officer, who was proclaimed on the spot as viceroy and 
afterwards confirmed in that appointment by the king. In this case the 
cabildo of Buenos Aires, not the audiencia, was the effective authority. 
This book abundantly illustrates the familiar defects of the Spanish 
system, the overlapping of authorities as well as the cumbrous mode of 
administration and legal process through endless documents in duplicate 
or triplicate. But justice is also done to the genuine effort of Spain to 
give the best she had to give, namely her own institutions and methods. 
The system often produced ‘ men and acts of an exceedingly well-balanced 
and statesmanlike character ’ (p. 5). 

As the author observes, an inquiry into the activities of the audiencia 
covers in some sort the whole range of administration. This being so, the 
book would have gained in lucidity if a brief summary had been given 
defining the attributes of all the institutions and officials mentioned. 
The description of the encomiendas as ‘ settlements or agricultural estates ’ 
and as constituting ‘the unit of the Spanish colonial land system until 
the close of the eighteenth century ’ (pp. 33 and 35) is not applicable to 
Spanish America. It is true that, in the earlier and experimental period 
of American conquest, the distinction between the repartimiento of lands 
and that of Indians was not always observed. But the encomienda, as 
granted during the later phases of conquest and as authorized in America 
by the Crown, conveyed in itself no possession of land whatever. There 
is a clear distinction between landed property (usually called ‘ hacienda’) 
and ‘ Indios encomendados’, which term is a synonym of ‘ encomienda’. 
The encomienda was a gift not of land but of Indians, who paid tribute 
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to the encomendero as his vassals. After the institution of corregidores 
or district magistrates, the encomendero was forbidden to live on his 
encomienda—that is to say, the territory whose inhabitants were his 
vassals—or to visit it, except twice a year for the collection of tribute. 
Solérzano defines the encomienda as ‘un derecho concedido . . . para 
percibir y cobrar . . . los tributos de los Indios’. The incorporation of an 
encomienda in the Crown did not mean the transference of a landed estate 
to the king: it meant that the Indians constituting the encomienda 
thenceforth paid tribute to the Crown and not to the encomendero to 
whom they had been tributary. Indeed many encomiendas in South 
America ceaged to exist owing to the disappearance of the Indians wherein 
they consisted. The fact that encomenderos often exceeded their rights, 
particularly in the exaction of forced labour, does not affect the constitu- 
tional question. But upon the main subject of the book, the audiencia, 
the value of materials accumulated by Dr. Cunningham can hardly be 
over-estimated ; and his work claims from all students of Spanish- 
American history the most grateful welcome and the closest study. 
F. A. KirkpaTRIcK. 
































Thoughts on the Union between England and Scotland. By A.BerT V. 
Dicey, K.C., and Ropert §. Rait, C.B.E. (London: Macmillan, 
1920.) 


AnaLysis, if not like repetition (with which it cannot always conceal 
a certain family likeness) the mother of studies, is often an invaluable aid 
to research; and no learner, of whatever grade, who desires clear and 
definite instruction as to the inferences to be drawn from the history of 
the union between England and Scotland, and of its antecedents and con- 
sequences, will rise without profit from the perusal of this masterly 
volume. The authors have laid under contribution, together with the 
personal communications of eminent historians who have treated the 
history of the subject, the writings of several of these scholars con- 
cerning it, more especially, we do not doubt, those of one to whom they 
refer as ‘ alas, now for ever silent’. They cite the late Professor Hume 
Brown only with regard to a not particularly pointed piece of irony by 
Voltaire ; but their readers could hardly do better than supplement 
a perusal of this elaborate essay by a re-reading of the Ford Lectures 
for 1914, which, together with some valuable new material, furnish an 
excellent historical summary of the theme of both. With the method 
of the present work there can be no reason for quarrelling ; for didactic 
purposes it is unexceptionable, and possibly the arrangement of the 
argument under the headings of ‘ Thoughts’ and ‘Comments’ may 
be thought preferable to a less exacting and more customary terminology. 
The introduction to these Thoughts—a superscription not monopolized 
by either Defoe or Burke—comprises two ‘Considerations’, of which one 
has now lost its chance of surviving, viz.: ‘The ignorance, even of 
educated Englishmen, with regard to the Act of Union, 1707.’ 

It is by no means improbable that the ignorance in question was, for 
a long time at least, especially marked in the case of the subject of 
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Part I of the treatise, so that a welcome is sure to be given to the 
singularly lucid investigation of it in this volume. Part I, as is stated 
in the ‘ Character’ of it prefixed, treats of the parliamentary govern- 
ment of Scotland from 1603 to 1707, dealing with it under the succes- 
sive heads of the constitution of 1603, and that of 1690, and by means 
of an admirably instructive process for which the Introduction had 
prepared us, illustrating the exposition comparatively, by showing forth 
the likeness and the unlikeness of parliamentary government in this 
period in Scotland to that in England. Our authors are, no doubt, 
right in agreeing that, though the point may be pressed too far, James 
as king of England held far greater power in Scotland than he did 
while merely king of Scots. But of far greater importance is the fact, 
on which it is in the present connexion difficult to lay too much stress, 
that neither before nor after 1603, nor until the revolution of 1689, did 
the Scottish parliament take the leading part in Scottish legislation or 
govern Scotland. The legislative power was really in the hands of the 
committee of the articles—bills, in our parliamentary parlance—which 
were only rarely debated. The appointment of the committee (the nomina- 
tion of the lords of the articles) was, till its abolition in 1690, by a com- 
plicated process secured by James for the king. And more than this. 
No man who was not a king’s freeholder (tenant-in-chief of the king) 
had, either before or after 1690, the right to appear in parliament at all ; 
and it was thus limited to nobles, bishops, representatives of royal burghs, 
and lairds holding land as king’s freeholders. No others (with certain 
very limited exceptions) could sit there; the electoral body was accord- 
ingly small, and not, in the full modern sense of the word, representative. 
Furthermore—though this point would admit of discussion as to its 
effect—the Scottish parliament was unicameral; and finally, by an 
arrangement for which a parallel could not easily be found, the king 
had from 1603 (and apparently much earlier) the right of summoning, 
when parliament was not sitting, a convention which could pass temporary 
legislation and grant taxes. It was, in reality, an enlarged privy council, 
and its rights and functions were part of that power of the king in 
council which the Scottish nobility feared beyond all things, and which, 
in the end, formed for them a chief inducement to support the proposal 
for a union. 

While this treatise thus shows that the Scottish parliament could 
never become the centre of Scottish national life, it likewise explains why 
the assertion remains true even after 1690, when the Scottish parliament 
certainly became the field of free and vehement debate. In 1690 the general 
assembly of the church of Scotland met, after having been in abeyance 
for forty years. It became at once the rival of the parliament and a counter- 
weight to it, for it indirectly represented both the clergy and the laity 
of the church of Scotland ; and when the day of the union came, the act 
‘which merged the Parliament of Scotland in the Parliament of Great 
Britain secured the prolonged existence and continued authority of the 
General Assembly ’. So unique a phenomenon is without even an analogon 
in the history of the relations of church and state ; it contrasts strongly 
with the experience of the English parliament and with that of the English 
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houses of convocation ; and it suggests speculations, which the present is 
not the place to pursue, as to its bearing upon future developments in the 
history of chambers established and disestablished, coexistent or reunited. 

In Part II, The Passing of the Act of Union, we find, besides a useful 
summary of earlier efforts towards the union of the crowns, a glance (for 
it is not very much more) at the interest of protestantism in promoting 
the union notwithstanding the dangers by which, from the presbyterian 
point of view, it could not but be attended. There is a ‘comment’ on 
the pressing need of Scotland for material prosperity (free trade), in 
which is to be found the final cause of the decision which in the critical 
years, 1703-5—the years here described as those of the war between the 
parliaments—decided the issue. A century had taught the lesson that the 
existing union of 1603 had not brought material prosperity to Scotland, and 
had intensified in its general course, as well as by particular incidents, the 
strength of nationalism which Scott (afterwards the opponent of the union 
in an episode recalling—after a fashion—Swift and Wood’s halfpence) was 
to depict with so irresistible a touch. It is in this part of their essay 
that Mr. Dicey and his coadjutor—familiar as they are with every detail 
of Scottish as well as English constitutional history—without adding any- 
thing that can be described as new, prove the most trustworthy of guides 
through the complications of their subject. If we refer to two points only, 
it is because one of them has not unfrequently been overlooked, while 
the other remains in a certain measure unsettled. The one is the fact (it 
might almost be called a ‘ thought ’) that, at the drafting, in England, of 
the treaty on which the act of union was based, the English commissioners 
at once informed the Scottish that ‘any proposed union must be an 
incorporation of the two kingdoms into a unitary and not a federal state, 
even though Scotsmen expressed a preference for some kind of federative 
union’. Hence the consequence that no definite scheme of federation 
was ever put forward by the adversaries of the act of union, or, at a time 
when it would be difficult to exaggerate its unpopularity in Scotland, 
insisted on as supported by the Scottish people. The other point may 
seem one of detail. On the question whether the commissioners inten- 
tionally left open the difficulty concerning the appellate jurisdiction of the 
house of lords, our authors are not altogether content with the hesitating 
reply that the inquiry was a dangerous one and might not have arisen for 
years. It did arise, in the Greenshields case so early as 1709, and in an 
extremely dangerous form, as challenging a decision which would or would 
not acquire or preserve toleration for episcopalian worship in Scotland. 
They have accordingly come to the conclusion that the Scottish com- 
missioners told their English colleagues that an appeal from the court 
of session to the Scottish parliament existed under the law of Scotland ; 
and that the commission, as a body, were therefore prepared to give to 
the house of lords a jurisdiction already possessed by the Scottish parlia- 
ment. While it is impossible not to agree cordially with Mr. Dicey and 
Professor Rait in the view, against which Sir Walter Scott could not shut 
his eyes, that the allowance of the appeal in question has worked most 
beneficially, attention should in justice be directed to the care with which 
a very delicate as well as difficult historical problem is here discussed. 
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We must forgo the satisfaction of writing on the contents of Part III 
of this volume, The Act of Union and its Results, though from its very nature 
it may attract the interest of the greatest number of readers. It is a long 
cry from the proclamations by which King James I sought to prevent 
his countrymen and their ‘ sifflications’ from crossing the Tweed, to 
the compliments which in 1758 (but not after 1760) Horace Walpole 
showered upon ‘the most accomplished nation in Europe’. His senti- 
ments were not, as he observed, unforgetful of the disservice of the Scottish 
members towards his father; and it needs no superior impartiality to 
allow that when the Scottish whigs went with the government, they also 
went with king and nation. But the parliamentary union between the 
two nations was achieved because of the permanent advantages which 
it brought to both without destroying what they severally desired to 
preserve. This result Cromwell was by the circumstances of his victory 
over Scotland hindered from achieving; that they achieved it, as the 
admirable epilogue to this volume shows, is the imperishable title to 
fame of the statesmen who drafted the act of 1707. A. W. Warp. 








Dupleix and Clive; the Beginning of Empire. By Henry DopweE Lt. 


(London: Methuen, 1920.) 


THe problems of world-empire in modern history have been worked out 
upon different materials and by differing methods. In one land the main 
factor was savage, semi-nomadic tribes; in another a population of 
European settlers, as in Canada and South Africa; in a third, such as 
Mexico or East India, native states based upon centuries of civilization. 
And the methods are broadly two, state-control and private venture, 
the strict, monopolist regulations of an absolute ruler or the experimental 
arrangements of a trading society : between these extremes lie all the 
variations. Britain came late to the starting-point, but ran a great 
course partly because she had observed the errors of those who led ; still 
more because she relied on national habits of co-operation and local 
government. 

In the East, France was already firmly planted when Dutch monopoly 
of the islands drove English traders to the mainland. Both France and 
England used the same machinery of chartered companies, and there 
seemed ample room for both in developing the trade of India. Dupleix 
will be for ever remembered as the man who half-unconsciously 
took the first step from the path of trade to that of conquest. That 
Clive watched him take it, observed the line he traced and the snares that 
entangled him, and was thus able to follow without falling, is the main 
thesis of Mr. Dodwell’s book. His account of Dupleix’s rise to the position 
of deputy governor of the southern Deccan is probably the last word on 
the subject, based as it is on a critical examination of earlier accounts 
in the light of new material drawn from the records at Madras, in the 
French archives, and in the India Office and the British Museum. The 
reasons for Dupleix’s failure to leave any solid achievement are, in 
Mr. Dodwell’s view, threefold. His new policy of utilizing the rivalry 
of native states involved his Company in the risks and cost of continual 
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warfare which the occasional capture of spoils and even the regular grant 
of revenues by no means made good. Neither the careful managers 
of the Company nor the French ministers were prepared to shoulder 
such responsibilities. As Mr. Dodwell shows, Saint-Contest disavowed 
Dupleix in the strongest terms when the English ambassador raised the 
question. 


M. 8S. Contest told me that, so far from [approval, M. Dupleix] had received orders 

to comport himself as a man at the head of a trading Company, and not in the un- 
accountable manner he had lately done. 
This was in 1753, when the news of Dupleix’s appointment as deputy to 
Muzaffar Jang must have reached France. Already the English Company 
feared the loss of its trading privileges when its French rival should be 
identified with the Mogul government. 

A second cause was the more personal one of jealousy of Dupleix. 
His gains were immense, both in the form of plunder, especially on the 
accession of Muzaffar Jang; presents from Chanda Sahib, Muzaffar Jang, 
and Salabat Jang; and the grant of a jagir (Valudavur) like Clive’s. 
To the natural resentment felt by the Company in seeing their servant 
thus skim the cream of their opportunities in India, Dupleix added fuel 
by the arrogance and parade in which he indulged. But this carelessness 
of opinion was shown in a more fatal way. Dupleix underestimated the 
English opposition, and this miscalculation was the third cause of his 
downfall. Hardly conscious himself that his new policy was revolutionary, 
he actually protested against the English support of Muhammad Ali since 
* Europeans have never intervened in disputes between a European and 
a country power, and this is the only policy possible for them in India’, 
an amazing view for the man who himself abandoned that policy in 
supporting Chanda Sahib. In 1749 ‘he minimised the assistance the 
English were prepared to give Nasir Jang, while ascribing the whole affair 
to their malevolent diplomacy’. There is one excuse for this failure to 
reckon with English resistance. The English were poorly supplied with 
troops, receiving only half as many recruits as the French between 1750 and 
1753, but on the other hand he had had to feel the grit of English sailors in 
1747, when Griffin’s ships rode out the monsoon rather than desert Fort 
St. David, and yet he underestimated English sea-power, the final asset 
in all these colonial rivalries. 

In the second part of his work Mr. Dodwell reaches conclusions more 
open to debate. The test he applies to the conduct of the Company’s 
servants is whether or no it conduced to English supremacy in India : 
with ultimate principles of justice he appears to have no concern. Clive 
he shows to have shrewdly observed the activities of Dupleix and Bussy 
and to have in some instances followed, in others bettered their examples, 
and in so doing committed the English Company to a political career. 
As Dupleix had allied himself with Chanda Sahib and used French forces 
to establish first Muzaffar Jang and then Salabat Jang as nominal nawabs 
under his own real authority, so Clive by treaty with Mir Jafar and grant 
of the Great Mogul acquired for the English Company real control of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and finally the Mohammedan office of dewan : 
incidentally he incurred the jealousy of his employers as Dupleix had done 
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for receiving presents and a jagir. But Clive in Mr. Dodwell’s view 
improved upon Dupleix’s statesmanship by adopting 

a settled principle of supporting Hindu ministers against oppression on condition 
that they performed their duties. This was his first step in advance. In short he had 


displayed in Bengal as a statesman the same high qualities as he had displayed in the 
Carnatic as a soldier, and in a higher degree. 


This view is perhaps open to question. Clive’s military success and 
the resolute character to which it was due rallied to him the shifting 
crowd of astute native politicians of Mir Jafar’s court, whose habit was 
the traditional one of currying the favour of the strongest. To retain 
their support and use it to control the nawab needed no more statesmanship 
than the expression of a determined will. Clive was the typical English 
soldier, characterized by courage, tenacity, and often a simplicity too 
lacking in insight to do anything but cut the Gordian knots of oriental 
diplomacy, and it was this very directness by which he dominated the 
situation at every turn. His successors failed because they recognized 
other factors than the English interests and attempted a more complex 
task. It is when Clive is faced by problems of statesmanship that he fails, 
both at home and abroad. He might have ruled Bengal himself by the 
strong hand, he could not organize a government through others. 

The former alternative he recognized in 1759 in the first offer of the 
Dewani, and would have seized could he have wrung from either Pitt or 
the directors sufficient support, as the following extract from a letter of 
9 October 1759 from the Calcutta Board to the Court of Directors shows : 
the President has been applied to. . to become... the King’s Duan.... He has 


temporized for the present from the absence of their small force and the smal] hopes 
of more .. . the Forces requisite will be 2,000 Europeans. .. .' 


These forces were not sent and Clive had to fall back upon Dupleix’s 
policy of a puppet-nawab, but this was, as Mr. Dodwell says, ‘a system 
essentially unstable’, and the responsibility for its collapse must surely 
rest with its creator rather than his successors in the thankless task of 
propping it. Clive set up to rule Bengal a nawab dependent on English 
troops to control his own, enforce his orders, and collect his revenues. 
His orders were ignored and confusion reigned. ‘ He is neither loved nor 
feared by his troops or his people.’ ‘ The present system is rotten to the 
core,’ ‘ the financial system went from bad to worse.’ It was bound to 
if the nawab did not recover power, and it was inevitable that he should 
presently be accused of ‘ being guilty (in his country’s interests) of con- 
spiring against the English’. The English decided to strike first and 
deposed him, but seeing the country’s need of order and being debarred 
from supplying it themselves, set up a stronger man. This led of course 
to war, for the stronger the nawab the less would he tolerate being the 
puppet of the English. Mr. Dodwell blames Vansittart for setting up 
Mir Kasim and strengthening his hands against the opposition of the 
Company’s servants, but could the president only have controlled those 
servants Mir Kasim could have governed and kept the peace. It 
was the Englishmen’s interference with inland trade which sapped his 


1 India Office Records, Abstract Court and Bay, i, 237. 
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resources. Mr. Dodwell says that the English did -not possess capital 
enough to monopolize the trade, and at the same time that the internal 
duties formed but a small part of the collections. It would be interesting 
to have further evidence on these somewhat incompatible statements, 
especially when the immense fortunes made in Indian trade at this time 
are remembered. 

As this question of the inland trade appears to be fundamental, perhaps 
certain considerations on it will not be out of place here. The difference 
between inland trade and all forms of external trade is vital, whether 
they be the Company’s investment or the private trade of servants or 
free merchants. Inland trade was a provincial matter under the control 
of the Nawab Duan and could not be affected by imperial firmans which 
refer to external trade only, as is recognized by the citation on p. 215, 
which admits the trade to be ‘ contrary to the known established laws 
of the country’. In 1761 Warren Hastings, supporting Vansittart’s 
policy, states that in the early practice of the Company 


the trade in such commodities as were bought and sold in the country (i. e. the Inland 
Trade) was entirely confined to the natives; .. . The privileges therefore claimed by 
the Company and allowed by the Government, were originally designed by both for 
goods brought into the country, or purchased in it for exportation, in effect it was 
ever limited to that: nor can any difference of power convey to us a right which 
we confessedly wanted before.* 


The opposition to this view and practice was led by William Ellis, of 
whom Mr. Dodwell writes : ‘ but recently sent to Bengal. Having arrived 
just after the revolution had been effected, he had &c....’ The records in 
the India Office show that William Ellis had arrived in Bengal in 1749 and 
passed through the usual grades, becoming chief at Kasimbazaar in 1759 
and at Patna in 1762. He was thus an experienced senior servant in 
1760, accustomed no doubt like the great majority to look to private 
and to inland trade for the sources of fortune. Hastings’ correspondence 
with Hugh Watts, on the other hand, has to do with the export trade 
(p. 219). Inland trade was forbidden to the Company’s servants as soon 
as their intervention in it was known in London ; orders being issued by 
the directors on 8 February and 3 May 1764. On the other hand, in India 
on 10 August 1765 Messrs. Verelst and Sumner, acting as the Select 
Committee, created an ‘ Exclusive Company’ to deal with this trade in 
salt, betel, and tobacco. Their action was confirmed by Clive on 5 Novem- 
ber 1765. On 24 December 1765 the directors again forbade it, since it was 
“as much a monopoly as ever’. Finally by a reform of the Customs of 
23 March 1773 the trade was made free, equal and open to every one 
subject to a fixed duty of 24 per cent., the Company’s own goods not 
being exempt. 

The adjustment of such difficult economic problems underlay the 
political situation in Bengal in 1760. Clive was not then in a position to 
deal with them, but the absence of any system led to catastrophe, and 
by the irony of fate it was Clive himself who was sent back to deal with 
it in 1765. Again his statesmanship failed. He now accepted the grant 
of the Dewani, but still, and now deliberately, refused to shoulder the 


* House of Commons Report ITI, p. 485. 
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responsibilities for exercising justice which it carried with it. His 
own words are ample evidence against him. 

The power formerly belonging to the Soubah of these Provinces, is Totally, in 
Fact, vested in the East India Company. Nothing remains to him but the Name 
and Shadow of Authority. This Name, however, this Shadow, it is indispensably 


necessary we should seem to venerate. . . . Be it always remembered that there is 
a Soubah. 


To do any act by an exertion of the English Power . . . would be throwing off the 
Mask. Foreign Nations would immediately take Umbrage. 


The directors agreed. ‘Civil Administration we understand is to remain 
in the hands of the Nabob.’ Such was the dual system, and, to show 
its lack of statesmanship, it only remains to add that ‘the hands of 
the Nabob’ had been rendered completely impotent. Such was the 
‘reform’ which Clive has been praised for instituting and which resulted 
in the ruin of the country, so that when in 1770 famine ensued it is recorded, 
‘Mankind are employed in bringing the leaves of trees from the jungles 
for food, and they offer their sons and daughters to sale’. The real 
reforms of Clive’s second administration did not go beyond correction 
of the military and civil servants of the Company. Clive’s real glory lies 
in his campaigns, and of these Mr. Dodwell has shown the significance in 
a most interesting series of contrasts. M. E. Monckton Jones. 


_Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century. By C. R. Fay. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1920.) 


THE lectures given at Cambridge last year, the ‘substance’ of which is put 
into this book, must, we think, have caught and kept the attention of those 
who heard them, and especially the British naval officers and the American 
soldiers thus addressed by a quondam captain in the Machine Gun Corps. 
There is still an atmosphere of breezy liveliness about the narrative ; 
and the opening paragraphs and closing sentences of several chapters 
as they stand could not fail, in the colloquial language retained, perhaps 
purposely, by Mr. Fay, to make us ‘sit up’. The ‘ appreciations’, fully 
finished, of Bentham, Owen, and Cobden, are vivid portraiture where 
a judicial mixture of light and shade does not detract from the fidelity 
of the likeness, and what may be deemed the ‘ thumb-nail’ sketches 
of figures in the ‘international and political background’, to which 
an introductory chapter has been assigned in either of the two parts 
dividing unequally the century (before and after 1830), are hardly less 
arresting. The metaphor too, taken, like other analogies, from the 
experience, shared by the speaker with his listeners, of the business of 
warfare, by which the ‘ industrial scene in 1842’ is ‘ photographed ’ from 
the air, is as bold as it is appropriate. We have, indeed, little doubt 
about that and the following chapters, to which the author invites such of 
his readers as are ‘ business men’ or ‘ working men’ to ‘turn at once’ 
to find what he conceives to be the ‘heart of the matter’ from an 
‘industrial standpoint’, that they will probably ‘confirm’, and not 
‘correct’, his “ picture’ ‘from their own working experience and their 
own local traditions’. But there also the sombre colouring that necessarily 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. CXL, Rr 
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predominates in what is informingly distinguished as ‘semi-capitalism ’ 
is rightly relieved by touches of brighter paint than sour critics or pre- 
judiced foes of the ‘ capitalistic system’ are wont to use. 

For, while Mr. Fay has, in abundant measure, the happy gift of interest- 
ing narration, in which persons and affairs, incidents and movements, are 
clearly seen and strongly drawn, he is also a diligent and competent re- 
searcher. His audience are primarily described as ‘students of Economics’. 
His present contribution to English economic history, betraying a discursive- 
ness and abruptness of transition that may be due to its origin, could be 
more closely knit together if a regular treatise, methodically planned and 
consecutively linked, were in view. But the preface modestly treats 
as the ‘highest’ hope that ‘can be entertained’ the wish that the 
student may be directed to ‘other and better books’; and the author, 
both here and in his second index of acts of parliament, as well as on 
fitting occasions in the text, supplies besides copious references useful 
hints for the actual consultation of first-hand authorities. The period 
dealt with, moreover, is so crucial that it demands scrutiny from every 
angle, and the publication of these lectures would have been justified 
if they had accomplished no worthier task than the limited but opportune 
service of presenting briefly and agreeably the main outcome of late 
research. This work is done with skill, judgement, and effect. One 
instance is the section on the early British socialism, long ignored, which 
anticipated, and indeed inspired, the chief theory, at least, of Marx. In 
another case, that of the Chartists, by a capricious irony, since the publica- 
tion of this book, the second volume of Mr. Beer’s History of British 
Socialism has, as we judge, added a better and fuller estimate, filling half 
of its contents, to the goodly number, which Mr. Fay emphasizes, of recent 
descriptions of the hopes and deeds, the acute divisions, the abortive essays, 
and the enduring influence of the leaders and followers of that movement. 

We should nevertheless do an injustice if we did not add, in concluding 
our remarks, that Mr. Fay himself has advanced some unfamiliar views, 
if he has not brought forward unknown facts. His commentary, indeed, 
is throughout informing, and, as we have noticed, it is not narrow or 
unfair. It is independent and yet sympathetic. We wish, however, 
to call special attention to two important matters on which he has, as 
we consider, thrown new or brighter light. Reference has been made 
already to his introduction of the term ‘ semi-capitalism’; and by 
its use he contrasts effectively the misery of the framework knitters 
and the hand-loom weavers, whose ‘ tragedy ’ was the ‘ slowness of their 
passing ’, with the more regular status and the better.condition, reported 
by 1833, of the cotton-factory employees, particularly in the larger 
establishments, where ‘ responsibility ’ could be ‘located’ and the cost 
of legal restrictions would not crush a ‘ paying’ enterprise.. His compari- 
son of the indefiniteness of ‘semi-capitalism’ and the defined relations 
of a more developed system is certainly illuminating. No less instructive 
are his pregnant observations on the old and new poor law. The notorious 
‘Speenhamland Act’, as he shows, was virtually dictated by a situation 
for which the famous Elizabethan law could not have provided, and, on 
the other hand, the lauded and abused measure of 1834, designed for rural 
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conditions, was successful there, but proved quite inadequate for what 
was needed in the novel environment and dislocating circumstances of 
large manufacturing in industrial urban centres, There, in Mr. Fay’s vivid 
and suggestive words, ‘desperate and excited men who knew that they 
were miserable ’ ‘ struck blindly at the thing which insulted their misery ’. 
We do not remember to have met elsewhere this brilliant solution of what 
was unquestionably puzzling. But it satisfies. L. L. Price. 






Biographisch Woordenboek van Protestantsche Godgeleerden in Nederland. 
Onder Redactie van Dr. J. P. De Bre en Mr. J. Loosszs. Eerste 
Deel A~B, Tweede Deel C-E, Aflevering F. (The Hague: Nijhoff, s.a.) 


Tuts work was originally planned by Dr. H. G. Kleyn, who when he died 
in 1896 had done little more, we are told, than draw up an incomplete 
list of names. What is now published is the production, it appears, of 
MM. Visschet and van Langeraad. Individual lives are not signed, there 
being hardly any important notice in which both writers have not had 
some share. We are informed that, notwithstanding their divergent views 
in theology, a partnership was possible, since they were agreed on the 
principle laid down by Professor Acquoy that the historian ‘ zal streven naar 
volkomen objectiviteit en onpartijdigheid, d.i. het streven om zonder eigene 
sympathién of antipathién aan alle personen recht te doen wedervaren ’. 
It is to the memory of Acquoy and Kleyn that the book is dedicated. 

No one who has searched in biographical dictionaries for obscure 
persons, in vain, will quarrel with a liberal view of what justifies 
admission. The letters A to F fill seventeen hundred pages. A includes 
100 names in 275 pages. The biographical matter of an article is followed 
by a table of the subject’s writings, and a list of authorities. Both these 
are on an ample scale. Thus the bibliography of Anthonius Driessen’s 
works fills five pages, and over three, closely printed, are given to the 
authorities for Petrus Dathenus’s life. Nor are these lists always mere 
enumerations. In the notice of Willem Broes (1766-1858), for example, 
there is a two-page analysis of his Engelsche Hervormde kerk, benevens 
haren invloed op onze Nederlandsche, 1825. To Gerbrand Bruining are 
ascribed some forty publications on such various subjects as algebra, 
the elements of English, mesmerism, Napoleon, synonyms, and first 
principles of theology, and the contents are given of the eighteen sections 
of his autobiography. The writers have plainly spared no labour in 
accumulating specific information. They record ten variations of Ijsbrand 
Balk’s name and fourteen ways of spelling Feugueraeus. Their passion 
for detail may be illustrated by one typical example. In the notice 
of J. B. Bennet (1717-58), the author of a wonderful sermon on the life 
and death of Adam, we have neatly packed in sixteen lines the year and 
place of his birth, the day, month, and year of his registration as a student ° 
of theology, the day, month, year, and examiner’s name when he was 
tested preparatorily by the Leyden Classis, the precise date of his first 
call, the day when he was ‘ bevestigd ’, the preacher and text on that 
occasion, the text of his first sermon, the text of his farewell sermon when 
he accepted a call elsewhere, that of his first sermon to his new flock, 
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and the text and preacher when he was ‘ bevestigd ’, and we are referred 
to a source where a dispute between Bennet and a member of his congrega- 
tion is discussed at length (‘ breedvoerig besproken wordt’). Epitaphs are 
often added, and we get mild lapidary verse such as 
Nu ken ik langer boei noch band 
Aan aarde en aardsche dingen, 


Daar boven in mijn vaderland 
ani Bij al de hemellingen, 


Ce ministre sage honnette homme 
L’un des plus grands predicateurs 

Meme dans l’Eglise de Rome 
Merita des aprobateurs. 


Wilhelmus van Eenhoorn’s name was irresistible : 

Inter quadrupedes est rarior Unicornis ! 

Est inter bipedes noster rarissimus Eenhoorn. 
At times this appetite for the circumstantial becomes morbid. Was it 
needful when remarking that Jean le Clerc could not be ranked as a critic 
with J. J. Scaliger and Bentley to append day, month, and year for the 
birth and death of both these scholars ? 

Yet, when all is said, there is a strange fascination about detail, ce 
superflu, si nécessaire, and the vast wealth of particulars here stored up 
helps us to form a picture of a whole past world of Netherland ministers.’ 
Not the least attractive parts are those that bring before us their pastoral 
and linguistic services in South Africa and the East Indies.2 It would 
be of interest to ascertain the proportion occupied by the clergy in van der 
Aa’s Biographisch Woordenboek and the Dictionary of National Biography 
respectively, and to compare their relative importance in the scholarship, 
literature, and politics of England and the Netherlands. In the present 
book among scholars of note outside theology are Bayle, Chaufepié (on the 
great indebtedness of whose dictionary to English sources * something might 
have been said), Jean le Clerc, Cunaeus (his Satyra Menippea familiar to 
Robert Burton is still read by the curious), and the orientalist Erpenius. 
But they are not treated primarily from the point of view of the historian 
of scholarship. The collection of Isaac Casaubon’s Epistolae is not men- 
tioned under the name of T. J. van Almeloveen, and in Caspar van Baerle 
we only just recognize one of the best known of seventeenth-century 
Latin versifiers. There are occasional points of connexion with England 
and, less frequently, with America. In several cases the subject of a 
notice was of British origin: * William Ames (1576-1633), W. L. Brown 

1 We have noticed the life of one woman, the mystic Margaretha van Dyck. 

* Dutch enterprise in the seventeenth century is illustrated by the life of Francois 
Caron, who was born in Japan c. 1634, and was for some years a minister in Amboina, 
producing translations in the Malay language. J. E. J. Capitein, a negro, studied at 


Leyden and wrote De servitute, libertati Christianae non contraria. He was afterwards 
a minister at St. George d’Elmina. 

3 See R. C. Christie’s essay on Biographical Dictionaries in his Selected Essays and 
Papers, pp. 14 seqq. 

* In the life of Willem Apollonius there is a reference to ‘een schrijven van 
Robert Baillie aan Sprang (Spranch)’. The name of Baillie’s correspondent, the Scottish 
minister of Campvere in Holland, appears in the Bannatyne Club edition as Spang. 
Carlyle suggested Strang: ‘Spang (which is a Scottish verb, signifying leap violently, 
leap distractedly,—as an imprisoned terrified kangaroo might leap) we never heard 
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(1755-1830), Alexander Comrie (1706-74), John Durie (1596-1680), Robert 
Fleming, senior (1630-94) and junior (1660 ?-1716).! On the other hand, 
we have accounts of visits to England made by such men as Jacobus 
Alting, Nicolaus Arnoldi, &c. There are, naturally, occasional inaccuracies 
in handling English matters. Erpenius (ii. 768) visits ‘de universiteiten 
te Canterbury en Oxford’. In 1644, apparently, the Pole Nicolaus 
Arnoldi, who had been prevented by the civil war from going to Oxford, 
bent on visiting one ‘academie’ before leaving England went on foot with 
three friends to ‘Canterbury’, ‘ sed inania hic reperit Sacra, Professores 
in collegio Trinitatis detentos, nec nisi muti in Bibliothecis consuli poterant 
Magistri’. Surely some one has blundered over ‘Cantabrigia’. The earl 
of Manchester in his visitation of the university held his court in Trinity 
and his commissioners sat at the White Bear opposite that college.? 
The statement of Nethenus that Ames* would have become master of 
Christ’s College in 1609 if it had not been for his nonconforming tendencies 
is regarded by Dr. Peile as questionable. Cary, King James’s nominee, 
was forced on the college, but the choice of the fellows had been not 
Ames but William Pemberton. On 5 January 1615 Sixtinus Amama 
‘werd in Oxford College opgenomen’. In the notice of Robert Fleming, 
senior, an Epistolary Discourse and a Discourse on Earthquakes are in- 
cluded among his works. The Rev. Alexander Gordon in the Dictionary 
of National Biography ascribes both to Robert Fleming, junior, while 
The Rod and the Sword, which he also gives to the son, is not mentioned 
in the Dutch dictionary. The funeral sermon on the father was not by 
Burgers, but by Burgess. But presumably these elaborate lists are not 
consistently based on a first-hand examination of the works mentioned. 
The huge number of proper names and titles of books has inevitably 
produced a sprinkling of errata.‘ But Latin has suffered out of all propor- 
tion to the havoc of grammar and metre. Amongst other slips we have 
noted opus Culum (ii. 99) ; veritatum theologicorum (i. 434); contra defen- 
sionum (p. 591); two misprints in a Latin couplet at p. 713; academiens 
ordo ending an hexameter (p. 744); postulatio for postulato (ii. 93) ; 
Menandri et Philemonis reliquae and, presently, reliquia (p. 99); Psalmi 
Davidis Syriacae (for -ce) (p. 775) ; enarato for exarato (ibid.) ; excercitatio 
(iii. 99). Apart, however; from any such defects the work is one of 
enormous industry and curiously interesting. But the reader’s convenience 
should be consulted by making two improvements. Let the year of a man’s 
birth and death be given at the beginning of each article, and let an index 
of names accompany each volume. It would be a further boon if initials 
could be added to the page-heading in the case of homonymous personages. 


E. BENSsLyY. 


of as a Christian person’s surname before! “The Reverend Mr. Leap-distractedly” 
labouring in that dense element of Campvere, in Holland? We will hope not, if there 
be a ray of hope’ (Baillie the Covenanter). Butsee Mr. Weekley’s Surnames, s.v. Spong, 

‘ Though the six named are all treated in the Dict. of Nat. Biogr., in no instance 
does the present work mention it among its authorities. 

* Mullinger, The University of Cambridge, iii. 273 seq. 

* It is satisfactory to find a mention of Dr. Shipley’s article on Ames in the Christ's 
College Magazine. 

* John Bunjan (ii. 187) has perhaps been naturalized. ° 
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Short Notices 


WE are grateful to Mr. Warde Fowler for giving us, in his Roman Essays 
and Interpretations (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920), a collected edition 
of his recent papers, with some added material. Several of these essays 
are already familiar to scholars, having appeared in the Journal of Roman 
Studies, the Classical Review, and other periodicals ; but it is to be noted 
that they have been subjected to careful revision and brought up to date. 
Amongst the hitherto unpublished papers we may draw special attention 
to the notes on Horace’s ‘ Roman Odes’ (Book iii, Odes 1-6), of which 
Mr. Fowler gives a less fanciful interpretation than those suggested by 
Mommsen and Domaszewski. Particularly charming are the sketches of 
Niebuhr and Mommsen—the latter with some personal reminiscences— 
which are models of the manner in which such appreciations should be 
written. There are a number of interesting suggestions scattered through 
the shorter papers, not all, of course, equally convincing. That the 
‘ Fortuna primigenia’ of Praeneste was not the ‘ first-born’ of Juppiter 
is hardly so clear as Mr. Fowler maintains ; the early date of at least one 
of the inscriptions which makes her the daughter of Juppiter and the use 
of Tixn Upwroyevys as the Greek equivalent are not easily explained away. 
The notion that the ‘ passing under the yoke’ of a surrendered army 
and the march of the triumphing host through the Porta triumphalis are 
to be explained on the same lines as ‘ rites de passage ’ is hard to accept : 
and much has been written on the significance of ‘ triumphal ’ arches since 
Courbaud’s book (referred to on p. 73 n.). We observe that Mr. Fowler 
is less sceptical about the story of Regulus than most recent historians, 
and here he may well be right. He might have added that though Polybius 
did not give the details, the argumentum ex silentio is worth little in view 
of the fact that the consul Sempronius Tuditanus, who was a younger 
contemporary of the Greek historian, told the tale in his annals. H. 8. J. 





We hardly think that M. E. Rodocanachi’s Monuments antiques de 
Rome (Paris : Hachette, 1920) is likely to be of any special use for English 
visitors to Rome ; but it is a well-informed guide, and has the advantage 
of giving the history and fate of the ancient buildings and sites down to 
modern times. G. McN. R. 


Dr. J. Peisker, in Die Abkunft der Ruménen wirtschaftsgeschichtlich 
untersucht (reprinted from the Zeitschrift des Historischen Vereines fiir 
Steiermark, xv, Graz, 1917), has attacked, from a new point of view, 
the much and bitterly canvassed question of the origins of the population 
of Roumania. He applies the same principles which he employed with 
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remarkable success in his researches into the primitive history of the 
Slavs. He shows that the Vlachs of the Balkan peninsula throughout 
the middle ages are nomads of the strictest type, moving regularly between 
summer and winter quarters with sheep, goats, and horses, but not keep- 
ing kine or pigs. Laying down the major premiss that all the equestrian 
nomads who meet us in European history came, without exception, from 
Central Asia, he infers that the Vlachs are Asiatics, Tartars, or Mongolians. 
Their language is a secondary fact ; their nomadic habits of life are the 
fundamental fact. They must have learned the Romance tongue from 
moving in the midst of a settled population who spoke it. This cannot 
have happened in Dacia north of the Danube, because the period of 
150 years through which that country was under Roman rule is not long 
enough to account for the formation of the Roumanian dialect among its 
Latin-speaking inhabitants as well as the linguistic Romanization of the 
nomads. Therefore it happened south of the Danube, in the Latin zone, 
that is in the north-western provinces, the lands of the Morawa and the 
Timok. It was perhaps early in the eleventh century, Dr. Peisker seems 
to suggest, that Vlachs began to move north of the Danube to Wallachia 
and Transylvania ; though the earliest clear evidence for their settlements 
in Moldavia or Bessarabia is a document of 1164, and for Transylvania 
one of 1224. The conclusion of the investigation supports, it will be 
perceived, the general thesis of Roesler and Hunfalvy that the date of 
the Romanization of Roumania is very late. To the views of Jung and 
Xénopol, who argue for the continuous currency of Latin speech north 
of the Danube, Dr. Peisker shows no mercy: ‘ gréssere Albernheiten sind 
noch nie geschrieben worden.’ J. B. B. 


Pére Hippolyte Delehaye’s brief study of the Légende de Saint Eustache 
(Académie Royale de Belgique, Classe des Lettres, 1919, no. 4) is executed 
in the masterly fashion which we expect from the author. The chief 
points which he establishes are: the wholly unhistorical character of the 
tale, which is a mosaic of themes derived from folk-tales ; the priority of 
the Greek texts to the Latin (contested by W. Meyer); the likelihood of 
an Indian origin for many of the principal elements. He also makes 
a sharp distinction between the cult of St. Eustace at Rome and the cult 
of other eastern martyrs there, e. g. SS. Theodore, Cosmas and Damian, 
Sergius and Bacchus, George. These latter are historic martyrs, whose 
legends, indeed, are as fabulous as that of Eustace, but whose existence 
need not be doubted, whereas it is not possible to assign any local habitation 
whatever to Eustace. The wide diffusion of the romance is astonishing, 
yet perhaps in truth not astonishing in regard of the interest of the story. 
Three of the themes which are utilized in it have been perennially popular : 
the family separated by a series of accidents and finally reunited figures 
in the Clementine Recognitions and in all their posterity, as well as in 
numberless romances and plays. The special accident of the loss of 
the two sons—seized on opposite banks of a river by two wild beasts, 
while the father stands helpless in mid-stream—was selected as the charac- 
teristic image for representation in art; a statue at Wells and a mural 
painting at Canterbury are the English instances of it which I remember, 
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and doubtless many of our soldiers (and officers) will have been puzzled 
by the carving of it on the west front of Abbeville. Lastly, there is the 
episode of the stag with the crucifix between its horns, which figures, Pére 
Delehaye tells us, in at least six other lives of saints. Most of us connect 
it with St. Hubert, and think of Diirer’s engraving and a sculpture in 
the chapel at Amboise; or again, recollect Flaubert’s beautiful version 
of it in his legend of St. Julian the Hospitaller. But probably St. Eustace’s 
is the earliest Christian romance in which it appeared, and St. Hubert’s the 
latest. M. R. J. 


For the Historisch Genootschap of Utrecht, Dr. A. Hulshof has edited 
the text of the Hanover MS. of Alperti Mettensis de Diversitate Temporum 
(Amsterdam: Miiller, 1916), with a Dutch translation of the Latin intro- 
duction prefixed to the facsimile edition of this manuscript published by 
the late Mr. C. Pijnacker Hordijk in 1908. 


In the monograph of M. J. Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs Seldjoucides 
dans V Asie Occidentale jusqu’en 1081 (Annales del Est, 27¢ année, Fascicule 1. 
Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1913), we have a detailed account of the advance 
of the Seldjouk Turks into Asia Minor down to 1081, the date of the acces- 
sion of Alexios Comnenos, when they had overrun the whole country, 
and shown themselves on the Bosphorus. The book is divided into two 
parts : the first gives an account of their progress before 1071, the date of 
the battle of Manzikert, and describes the Greek resistance and the 
organization of the eastern frontier, and the second carries us from 1071 
to the end of the struggle in 1081. Of the whole 111 pages perhaps not 
far short of a half is occupied by foot-notes containing references and 
citations of authorities, and almost every statement in the text is supported 
inthis way. The list of sources and modern works consulted fills some nine 
pages, and the deepening of the study of Byzantine history is shown by the 
fact that the sources used are no longer entirely or even mainly Greek : 
the author’s list contains translations from Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, 
and Georgian. When they first appeared the Seldjouks were no more than 
nomad bands, frequently at odds amongst themselves. If the Byzantine 
government had been strong enough, all might have been retrieved, and 
the Turks driven back like the Arabs before them. Alexios Comnenos, 
the author thinks, might have done this, but the empire had now too 
many enemies. The Normans were pressing on the west: it was, indeed, 
in the very year of Manzikert that Bari fell. And the Normans were 
followed by the Crusaders. But the writer shows that multiplicity of 
enemies was not the only trouble. It was the disaffection and disunion 
amongst the subjects of the empire in Asia Minor that enabled the Sel- 
djouks to overrun the country so easily and so rapidly, and here the 
disloyalty of the Armenians played a great part. But the errors of the 
Greek policy might well have been stated more strongly. Of the religious 
quarrel he gives some details, and in a foot-note on p. 51 remarks, 

il est juste de ne pas oublier, en énumérant les méfaits des Arméniens, que les Grecs 


ont provoqué toutes ces trahisons en persécutant leurs vassaux arméniens pour les 
amener 4 se soumettre a l’obédience du patriarche de Constantinople ; 
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but the Greeks by their quarrel with the Armenians had done more than 
this. By weakening and then overthrowing the Armenian kingdom they 
had substituted disaffected subjects for what should have been friendly 
neighbours, and had thus opened the way for the Turks. The same may be 


said of the annexation of Georgia. The writer looks upon these events 
rather differently, when he writes, 


leurs premiéres invasions [of the Seldjouks] n’atteignirent pas Empire byzantin. 
Elles eurent méme d’abord pour lui un résultat favorable, car, en terrorisant les 
vassaux de Byzance et en amenant celle-ci & se préoccuper d’une sérieuse organisation 
défensive en ces régions, elles provoquérent l’annexion 4 l’Empire de | Arménie 
orientale et d’une partie de la Géorgie (p. 16). 

By thus vexing their neighbours the Byzantine government was persisting 
in its earlier errors, when the persecution of the eastern schismatics had 
so notably facilitated the first progress of Islam and the Arab conquest 
of Syria. The list of sources is followed by an index and by a very clear 
map; it is a great convenience that the geographical names in the index 
are provided with references to the squares on the map. R. M. D. 


In preparation for the jubilee of St. Thomas last July— the fourteenth 
Jubilee of the Translation, the fifteenth of the Martyrdom "—Canon A. J. 
Mason collected all the materials that could be found bearing on the 
history of the archbishop’s remains. These he has published in a transla- 
tion, with sufficient extracts from the originals, and a full commentary, 
under the title, What became of the Bones of St. Thomas ? (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1920). Dr. Mason inclines*to the opinion that the bones 
discovered in 1888 are really those of the saint. There is no doubt a definite 
statement in Wriothesley’s Chronicle that they were burnt in 1538; but 
its value is greatly diminished when Charles Wriothesley, its author, is 
found to have been a different person from Thomas Wriothesley who took 
part in the destruction of the shrine (p. 148). Moreover, there is reason to 
believe that the text of the chronicle has been altered so as to agree with 
Stow and Holinshed, who wrote many years later. Dr. Mason thinks 
that the story of the burning of the bones was a popular rumour which 
soon got abroad. He shows that there is no evidence of such treatment 
of remains in the demolition of other shrines at the time. The book, 
apart from its immediate subject, is a valuable contribution to the topo- 
graphy of Canterbury. The translations are made with the literary skill, 
and the notes written with the scholarly exactness, which we might have 
expected from the learned author. ¥ 


Professor E. Emerton in his The Defensor Pacis of Marsiglio of Padua 
(Cambridge, Massachussetts: Harvard University Press, 1920) gives 
a summary of the main contentions of that epoch-making work. His 
exposition is clear and pointed, but exception must be taken to some 
statements and omissions which diminish its value. He attributes too 
modern an individualism to Marsilius. Again, he leaves out (p. 30) the 
argument in dictio i, cap. 17, that in the well-ordered state there cannot 
be two mutually independent governments, which is all-important as the 
theoretical secular basis of Marsilius’s doctrine that the clergy ought to 
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be subject to the lay government of the state, and that the Roman see 
ought not to have coercive jurisdiction. Mr. Emerton’s contention that 
Marsilius’s term ‘pars valentior’ means merely a numerical majority 
is negatived by the correct text as found in the manuscripts. This is 
not Mr. Emerton’s fault, as he works from the incorrect printed text 
only, but it is surprising that in his biographical account he should 
say (p. 19) that Marsilius disappears from sight after 1328, in view of 
Dr. Sullivan’s discovery! of his later work the Defensor Pacis Minor, 
written in the interest of Lewis the Bavarian in 1342. In his historical 
setting Mr. Emerton is not always accurate. When he speaks of 
the Spiritual Franciscans as ‘a class of persons as little likely as 
any to be accused of unorthodoxy’, and of John XXII as throwing 
“himself from the first with hearty support on the side of Austria’, he 
is distinctly misleading. The passages in translation are not impeccable. 
In ii. 23, * This (i. e. the plurality of governments in a state owing to the 
immunity of the clergy) is the root and origin of the pestilent condition 
of the Regnum Italicum’, becomes (p. 61), ‘ The realm of Italy is the 
root and origin of this pestilent condition’, to the confusion of Marsilius’s 
argument. o. WW. &. ©. 


A number of articles by the late Comte Maurice de Pange have been 
collected in Les Lorrains et la France au Moyen-Age (Paris: Champion, 
1919). With the exception of a study upon Gautier d’Epinal, the twelfth- 
century poet, they are reprinted here from previous publications. The 
paper entitled ‘Le patriotisme francais en Lorraine antérieurement 
a Jeanne d’Arc’, which was first printed in 1889, is of most general interest. 
The author was a patriotic Lorrainer who traced the loyalty of his 
country to France to the existence of common sympathies and culture ; 
he is hot against those who regard Lorraine as the willing captive of French 
influence ; and he is hottest against the men of Champagne who acquiesced 
in English rule while the Lorrainer Jeanne d’Are was restoring the 
French monarchy. The most useful paper in the volume is the study of 
the feudal relations in which Domrémy, Jeanne’s home, was involved. 
This is a valuable study upon the legal results of changes in medieval 
frontiers. Much of the argument in the book can now be found, stated 
with greater precision and a finer sense of proportion, in the writings of 
M. Parisot, M. Maurice Wilmotte, and others. The editor, in his introduc- 
tion, dated June 1914, surveys recent literature upon the difference between 
French and German traditions with somewhat excessive facility and 
assurance, For example, he accepts much too lightly the view expounded 
by Edmund Stengel in his thesis, Den Kaiser macht das Heer (Weimar, 
1910). Stengel’s interpretation of the constitutional basis of the German 
monarchy is by no means generally accepted. In medieval, as in modern 
times, German as well as French patriots of an academic or legal frame 
of mind liked to insist upon the Carolingian or ‘ legitimist’ origin of the 
monarchy. The volume includes several documents, among which the 
customs and ordinances of the county of Bar (October 1255) should be 
noted. The texts are not very carefully printed. F. M. P. 


1 Ante, vol. xx, 1905, pp. 300 ff. 
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With the title England under the Yorkists (London : Longmans, 1919), 
Miss Isobel D. Thornley has edited the second volume in the series of 
‘source-books’ promoted by the Board of Studies in History in the 
University of London. The period covered is brief, and permits of copious 
illustration. Miss Thornley has taken good advantage of her opportunity, 
and has produced a very useful little volume. She has not been content 
to depend simply on printed sources, but has added some extracts from 
the manuscript ‘ Great Chronicle of London’, and many from records. 
One misses Simon Stallworth’s two letters to Sir William Stonor, which 
were printed long ago in Excerpta Historica. But the selection is well 
made, and the book can be recommended to those for whom it is intended. 
The sources are adequately described in the introduction. ‘ Tester’ and 
‘ seler ’ (p. 243) do not mean ‘ canopy ’ and ‘ hanging ’, but ‘ head-frame ’ 
and ‘ canopy ’. C. L. K. 


Mr. Henry Vignaud is in no way discouraged at the unfavourable 
reception of his theories regarding Christopher Columbus, and again sets 
them forth in a pamphlet entitled The Columbian Tradition on the Dis- 
covery of America and of the part played therein by the Astronomer Toscanelli ; 
a Memoir addressed to the Professors Hermann Wagner of the University of 
Géttingen and Carlo Errera of Bologna (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1920.) 
In his opinion ‘ the chief question in dispute is not the authenticity of 
the documents attributed to Toscanélli, but what was the real object 
of the undertaking of 1492’ (p. 4). This, according to Mr. Vignaud, 


had not for its object the discovery of a route to the East Indies by way of the West, 
but . . . the discovery of an island, . . . probably Antilia,of which Columbus claimed 
to know the existence: that it was only after coming to an agreement with Pinzon 
at Palos that the question about Cypangu arose: that no effort was made to find it 
until all hope of finding the other island had gone : that then for the first time Columbus 
formed the belief that he had reached the East Indies (p. 25). 

In other words, until 6 October 1492 Columbus ‘had no intention of 
reaching Cypangu’ (p. 23). On that day, when Columbus appeared 
undecided what to do, Pinzon suggested that they should alter their 
course to that which, according to him, would lead to Cypangu. Columbus 
at first refused, but thinking better of it, adopted the course suggested 
by Pinzon, which, as it turned out, led him to Haiti. ‘ From that moment 
Columbus acted as though he believed he was in the Indian seas ’ (p. 24). 
This curious theory seems hardly reconcilable with several well-authenti- 
cated facts. Mr. Vignaud himself admits a few of these, as for instance, 
that it was this very Cypangu that Columbus, about 1486, proposed to 
King John to find. To Mr. Vignaud, however, this fact does not mean 
that Columbus intended to reach the east by way of the west, but merely 
that ‘one could find in the west Cypangu and other unknown lands ’. 
He even accepts the authenticity of the letters of credence of 30 April 
1492, but thinks it reasonable to suppose that Columbus ‘ asked for them, 
which it is likely he never expected to use, merely to satisfy his lieutenant 
Pinzon ’ (pp. 54-5). Likewise the introduction to Columbus’s journal is 
no hindrance, since from its contents, ‘ it is clear that Columbus wrote 


Histoire critique de la grande entreprise de Christophe Colomb, i. 375. 
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this after the evolution of his ideas on the route to the Indies’ (p. 54). 
Mr. Vignaud, by meeting objections in this ingenious manner, proves his 
theory to his own satisfaction, but whether this manner is in harmony 
with a sound critical method seems doubtful. H. P. B. 


In a pamphlet of about a hundred pages, Jamaica under the Spaniards 
(Kingston, Jamaica: Institute of Jamaica, 1919), Mr. Frank Cundall, 
F.S.A., and Mr. Joseph L. Pietersz give a most interesting preliminary 
account of the results obtained by Miss I. A. Wright in her recent re- 
searches made in the Archivo de Indias at Seville under the auspices of 
the Institute of Jamaica. To the names of the three Spanish governors 
of Jamaica hitherto known, seventeen more are now added, making an 
almost continuous list from the first colonization of the island to its loss 
in 1655. The gain in other kinds of information is proportionate. From 
the schemes of King Ferdinand and Diego Colon at the time of the first 
settlement to the fruitless attempts at reconquest after the accession of 
Charles I] of England, many passages of Jamaican history are made more 
fully known or even rescued from oblivion. It has been said of the records 
of the Spanish occupation, as they were previously known, that they were 
‘short and evil’. The general impression of confusion and inefficiency 
remains. The small Spanish population, estimated at 120 in 1596 (p. 18) 
and at 530 in 1611 (p. 34), never succeeded in developing more than a small 
proportion of the resources of the island. The jealousies and conflicts of 
different governing authorities made matters worse. It would be hard 
to imagine a more miserable feud than that which began in 1649, with the 
ex-governor Caballero as one of the protagonists (pp. 42-8). Caballero’s 
successor killed him with his own hand and was then subjected, along 
with the abbot, to an official persecution instigated by the widow. There 
are, however, one or two brave and attractive figures in the story. The 
governor Melgarejo, at the end of the sixteenth century and the beginning 
of the seventeenth, skilfully and energetically defended his island against 
the attacks of French and English sea-captains, spending his own money 
on the work and not discouraged by the very inadequate support of his 
superiors. Christoval Arnaldo de Yssassi, the last of the governors, is 
a figure of romance. The constitutional and economic aspects of the 
history cannot be very clearly traced in this book, since the authors do 
not attempt more than to indicate, by translated extracts with a short 
connecting narrative and a table of the records used, the general character 
of the materials now lodged in the form of transcripts in the Institute at 
Kingston. Their work cannot be neglected by any student of the history 
of Jamaica, if only for the corrections of facts, such as the date of the 
foundation of Spanish Town, which is 1534 and not 1520 (p. 11, n.), on the 
site of Caguaya, which is Passage Fort and not Fort Royal (p. 16); but 
it is rather a first sketch than a full survey of the new material. Four 
undated maps are reproduced, of which the earliest is signed by Gerardo 
Coeny, cosmographer to the king, and the remainder belong to the years 
1655-6. G. N. C. 


In his Discours prononcé & la Séance de Cléture du Congrés des Sociétés 
Savantes @ Strasbourg (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1920) M. Charles 
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Bémont displayed a delicate tact in selecting as his subject the part 
played by Alsace, and by Strasbourg in particular, in the Reformation in 
England in the sixteenth century. He tells shortly, accurately, and with 
a perfect clearness the story of such connexion as there was between 
England and protestant natives or sojourners in Alsace from 1547 to 
1558. Several of the foreign reformers who flocked to England under 
Edward VI, among them Valerand Poullain, Peter Alexander of Arras, 
the Pole John Laski, and the Italian Peter Martyr, had at some time 
preached or lectured in Strasbourg, but M. Bémont devotes most space 
to Martin Butzer—better known in England as Bucer—whom he accounts 
“une des plus belles figures du vieux protestantisme strasbourgeois ’. He 
translates part of an interesting letter from Butzer to Calvin, from Cam- 
bridge, a letter written, as he notes, almost 370 years to the day before 
that upon which he was speaking; the letter, we reassure him, is not 
printed in the Parker Society’s Zurich Letters.1 The death of Edward VI 
refilled Strasbourg with reformers; some were mere birds of passage on 
their way to Zurich or Geneva, others stayed, as did Bishop Poynet, 
who closed his discreditable career there in 1556, and Peter Martyr, who 
was restored to his professorship there for two years, till his eucharistic 
views made him objectionable to the Lutherans. The short stay of 
two other Englishmen, John Aylmer and Christopher Goodman, gives 
M. Bémont the opportunity of telling the story of the Puritan claim to 
disobey governments they deemed idolatrous, and of describing, with 
a pungent extract, Knox’s First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women. Aylmer published at Strasbourg, M. Bémont notes, 
his reply to Knox’s performance. That M. Bémont’s monograph is learned 
and complete his name guarantees. A slight omission might be rectified 
in his account of Butzer’s death, when, he states, his widow was left 
“sans ressources’ (p. 10): an account of Butzer’s property shows that 
it amounted to £380, and that did not include the very considerable list 
of goods (including 26 pairs of sheets and 32 table-cloths) which the 
widow had taken home with her.? It is not easy to discover exactly when 
M. Bémont supposes the English church to have begun; he says, ‘ il serait 
impossible de mesurer exactement la part qui revient 4 Strasbourg et 
i lAlsace dans la fondation de l’Eglise anglicane ’ (p. 17), and he holds 
that Edward VI sanctioned ‘ toutes les mesures qui posérent les fonde- 
ments de I’Eglise anglicane’ (p. 6). Short as his essay is and rigidly 
compressed, M. Bémont allows his sense of humour to play here and there, 
as when he describes Edward VI as ‘ un adolescent cultivé, trop précoce, 
peut-étre, consciencieux au point de tenir un Journal ’, and repeats a mot 
of Sir John Cheke to Butzer that ‘les Anglais seraient les premiers en 
tout, si le savoir pouvait s’acquérir sans rien faire ’. S. L. 0. 


In his Btude sur le Pére Charles D’Arenberg (Paris: Librairie St. 
Frangois, 1919) Father Frédégand D’Anvers aims at giving a picture of 
religious and family life in Belgium in the seventeenth century. The 
subject of his monograph is Antony, a cadet of the princely house of 


' There is an English translation in the Original Letters (Parker Society), ii. 545-8. 
* Ibid. i. 362. 
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Arenberg, who was born in 1593, and in 1616 became a Capuchin friar, 
taking the name in religion of Charles. But the lives of his father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, are studied in only less minute detail. Such 
importance as Father Charles may have for political history is due to his 
connexion with the plotting of the Belgian nobles against Spanish rule 
in 1633. The Spanish Low Countries were then in a wretched state. 
They were exhausted by the endless war with the United Provinces. 
Their industry and commerce were decaying. Their liberties were curtailed 
by the jealous government of Madrid. The death of the Infanta Isabella, 
who had been nominally ruler in her own right, took away the shadow of 
autonomy. Some of the Belgian nobles, accordingly, conspired to bring 
about peace with Holland, the withdrawal of the Spanish troops, and the 
restoration of provincial liberties. The Capuchin’s elder brother, Philip, 
duke of Aerschot, was deputed by the States-General to lay their grievances 
before the king in Madrid. There Philip found himself under arrest, was 
interrogated as a criminal and frightened into accusing Father Charles, 
among others, of conspiracy to rebel. Father Charles was consequently 
exiled from the Low Countries in 1637, although he was suffered to return 
a few years later. After holding various important offices in his order, 
he died in 1669. He would appear to have been an active, versatile, and 
accomplished man. His biographer has woven into the narrative a great 
number of details illustrating the life of the time. Some of these are 
interesting, as, for example, the catalogue of Antony’s library when he 
was a young courtier at Brussels. But we cannot help thinking that zeal 
for his hero and his order has beguiled the author into excessive elabora- 
tion. The conspiracy of the Belgian nobles was thoroughly futile. The 
part which Father Charles took in it, we may observe, is not distinctly 
shown. The family life depicted is that of an aristocracy denied a career 
and destitute of manly ambition. In this crowded world Father Charles 
is scarcely entitled to so ample a biography. F.C. M. 


Writing as an essayist and not as an historian Mr. Reginald L. Hine, 
a collector of manuscripts who takes as his subjects the papers he has in 
his own possession, brings to light some new and interesting historical 
materials. His book, The Cream of Curiosity (London: Routledge, 1920), 
has fifteen chapters, of which the most important for the historian is 
that which gives an account of the family correspondence of the Heaths 
from 1626 till near the end of the seventeenth century. Sir Robert Heath 
of Brasted, who was dismissed from his office of chief justice of the common 
pleas in 1634 and became chief justice of the king’s bench in 1642, is 
already a well-known figure. Mr. Hine gives a good deal of new informa- 
tion about his sons: Robert, the cavalier poet ; Edward, a lawyer whose 
loyalty to the king was not carried to extravagant lengths; John, who 
served as a spy in the interregnum and got his reward after the Restoration ; 
and George, a quiet country parson. Once or twice facts of some importance 
for general English history are revealed: for instance, that Lord Wil- 
loughby’s secret correspondence with the king began as early as 1643 
(p. 96); but, in general, the interest of the papers is social and private. 
Besides an excellent picture of the vicissitudes of a royalist family they 
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give, as might have been expected, some amusing incidental stories. So also 
does the diary of Sir Justinian Pagitt, the friend of Pepys and cousin of 
Elias Ashmole, who tells how Richard Hooker suffered from blackmailers 
(p. 202), and gives, a short time before the Civil War, a list of the gentlemen 
in the Middle Temple who might be useful in procuring him an office, 
namely Selden, Spelman, Harrington, Ireton, and Whitelocke (p. 204). 
The remaining papers in the volume are less worthy of attention. Nicholas 
Harpsfield’s biography of Sir Thomas More and the pocket-book taken 
from the duke of Monmouth after Sedgemoor are well-known manu- 
scripts in the British Museum of which Mr. Hine has transcripts; the 
diary of a London merchant travelling in France and the Netherlands 
in 1731 has little, if anything, that is notable, and the others are merely 
materials for the essayist in search of the picturesque. Since Mr. Hine 
claims for himself no other character, it would be unfair to quarrel with his 
editing, though once or twice his comments are not well-grounded (for 
instance on page 229, where he derides the duke of Monmouth for referring 
to Gouda by the perfectly accurate name of ‘ Tergou ’), and often he neglects 
to indicate when he is following his manuscripts and when he is using 
printed authorities. G. N. C. 


The fourth volume of Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s monumental 
History of Aurangzib (Calcutta: Sarkar, 1919) deals mainly with the 
events in southern India from 1645 to 1689, including the campaigns 
against the Marathas and the conquest of Bijapur and Golconda. As in 
the previous instalments, the writer exhibits a complete mastery of his 
materials (which cover a wide range and include many hitherto unutilized 
manuscripts) and writes with scrupulous impartiality. His work will at 
once take rank as the best authority for the period with which it deals ; 
and it is a good augury for the future of historical research in India that 
so valuable a contribution should have been written by an Indian scholar 
and produced by an Indian firm. From the same publishers come three 
other works by Professor Sarkar, bearing the same date and all in a sense 
by-products of his labours on his largertheme. The first, entitled Studies in 
Mughal India, reprints a number of articles on various points in the history 
of the period and contains much that is of interest and value. The second, 
Mughal Administration, gives a detailed account of the system of govern- 
ment under Akbar and his successors. The third is a longer and more 
ambitious work, dealing with Shivaji and his Times. This is a critical bio- 
graphy of the great Maratha chieftain, based upon an exhaustive study 
of all available sources, as shown by the bibliography appended. The 
contemporary Dutch and English records, mostly still unpublished, have 
been searched for the purpose, and the Persian and Marathi chronicles 
have also been laid under contribution. Whilst refraining from the almost 
hysterical adulation that marks some recent works upon the same subject, 
the author’s views of Shivaji’s character and policy are favourable ; and 
on the much-debated point of the murder of Afzal Khan, he agrees in the 
view that the Mogul general had treacherous intentions, and was merely fore- 
stalled by his wily opponent. The concluding chapter, summing up Shivaji’s 
achievements and giving reasons why the Maratha state did not and could 
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not endure, is excellent. The absence of an index is to be regretted, and 
most readers would have welcomed the addition of a map. W. F. 


The reader would be disappointed who hoped to find, in De Twee 
Reizen van Cosimo de? Medici, Prins van Toscane, door de Nederlanden, 
1667-1669 (Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht. Amsterdam : 
Miller, 1919), a book with pleasant illustrations like those which adorn 
the volume of Cosmo’s travels in England. In historical craftsman- 
ship, however, Dr. G. J. Hoogewerff, the secretary of the Dutch 
Historical Institute in Rome, is very much more advanced than 
the English editor of a century ago. Not content with publishing the 
Italian text of the official descriptions of the journeys, he adds in full 
the more important, and in summaries the less important subsidiary 
accounts, and, as the habit of writing of notes was common to several 
members of the prince’s suites, this makes a much fuller and more useful 
narrative. Its value is not, of course, political, The young traveller 
explored social life rather than secrets of state. He saw the sights, in- 
cluding the studios of the painters, talked and corresponded in Latin with 
scholars like Nicholas Heinsius, and was addressed in a poem of welcome 
by Vondel himself. The poem is here reprinted with the other material, 
and the result is a volume of agreeable reading in three languages, with 
many attractive descriptions of the splendour and the simplicity of the 
republic, qualities each of which in turn caused astonishment among the 
southern visitors, G. N. C. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Hammond’s The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832 
(London: Longmans, 1919), is the third volume which the authors have 
devoted to this period. It is a study of the industrial conditions and 
the conflicts with government of selected groups of wage-earners. Those 
groups were selected ‘about which the fullest records were available ’. 
They are the Northumberland and Durham miners, the cotton and 
woollen workers, the silk weavers, and framework knitters. As in an earlier 
volume, the authors make extensive use of Home Office Records, previously 
unused by social and economic historians. For this volume the Home 
Office Records used are of first-rate importance. The authors’ main 
interest appears to be in the conflicts with government rather than in 
the economic history proper, and for these their new material is invaluable. 
Fresh light is thrown on the Luddite risings and on the attitude and 
methods of the administrations of Castlereagh and Sidmouth. Spies and 
agents provocateurs are followed on their unpleasant calling. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the stories of the struggles with govern- 
ment and of the armed conflicts which sometimes resulted are the whole 
content of the book. They are only the parts which are most strictly 
original. In following them out, fresh light is thrown on such purely 
economic questions as the existence and scope of trade unions in the age 
of the combination laws, and on the relations between these unions. And 
the accounts of industrial organization in several chapters are very useful. 
The authors have not gone far beyond the recognized industrial histories 
and the contemporary parliamentary papers for this side of their work ; 
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but in one chapter conspicuously, and in the others to a less degree, they 
have contributed to the story of the Industrial Revolution. The last book 
published with that title, M. Mantoux’s admirable volume, stopped 
abruptly at 1800, a date at which no revolution properly so called had 
occurred in most of the leading industries of the country. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond’s account of the position of the wool-working industries 
down to 1830, contained in a chapter which occupies about a fifth of this 
volume, is a valuable addition to M. Mantoux’s narrative. There is new 
material also, though not on the technical side, in their chapter on the 
silk industry of Spitalfields. The book is more impartial in its discussion 
of social questions than the two earlier volumes of the series ; though the 
introduction, which describes the England of the period in terms of ‘ civil 
war’, is surely an exaggeration. If this is civil war, then any non- 
democratic government which keeps, or tries to keep, order by force is also 
in a state of civil war. Strong passions on both sides, repressive measures, 
the use of the troops to keep order, and occasional rioting are bad things, 
but they are not civil war. 


Three new volumes of Bohn’s Popular Library (London: Bell, 1920) 
give very handy and well-arranged cheap editions of several important 
authorities for nineteenth-century economic history. In one volume, called 
Pioneers of Land Reform, are included Thomas Spence’s The Real Rights 
of Man, William Ogilvie’s The Right of Property in Land, and Tom Paine’s 
Agrarian Justice. There is a short introductory note by Mr. M. Beer. 
The Life and Struggles of William Lovett, the Chartist, is reprinted in two 
small volumes with an introduction by Mr. R. H. Tawney. Lovett’s book 
is comparatively recent (1876); but Spence’s famous lecture to the 
Newcastle Philosophical Society, ‘for Printing of which the Society did 
the Author the Honour to expel him’, as he says on the title-page, and 
Ogilvie’s and Paine’s tracts have hitherto been rather hard to procure, 
though all have been reprinted at various times. J. H.C. 


Dr. E. 8S. Brown has done a very useful work in devoting a careful and 
elaborate monograph to The Constitutional History of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 1803-1812 (Berkeley : University of California Press, 1920). That 


purchase, he reminds us, 


is not a dead issue, but lives on in the constitutional history of the present day. It 
serves as the corner stone for all interpretations of the constitutional right of the 
United States to acquire and govern territory ; and such acquisitions have been one 
of the most significant features in the history of the United States. 


In The Methodist Unitarian Movement (Manchester : University Press, 
1919) Mr. H. McLachlan tells the story of Joseph Cooke, an eloquent 
young preacher, who was deposed in 1806 by the Wesleyan Methodist 
conference for a ‘ liberalizing’ theology which would have excited no 
dispute at a later time. He was stationed at Rochdale, where many of 
his congregation supported him in founding a new chapel. Before his 
death in 1811 a second had been established. His doctrine seems to have 
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had no marked peculiarities, and his followers maintained the fervour 
and the organization of Methodism. But Unitarianism was active at the 
time, and Cooke’s disciples fell under its influence. In 1812 they formed 
themselves into the Methodist Unitarian Association, and their uneducated 
and unpaid ministers spread the teachingthrough east Lancashire, especially 
in Rossendale. For a generation they retained their Methodist ways, but 
about 1838 these began to decline, and in 1844 the association came to 
an end. From that time their chapels fell into line with those of other 
Unitarians, and by 1858 Mr. McLachlan considers that all their peculiarities 
had disappeared. But in their day they had been a considerable force. 
They had been active in the cause of elementary education, of radical 
reform, of chartism, and of co-operation. With the exception of one 
family who joined them from Quakerism, they were people of the labouring 
class, who had their full share in the hardships of their time; and the 
record is full of high examples of earnestness and public spirit. The 
subject is a small one, but worthy of the enthusiasm and industry which 
Mr. McLachlan has thrown into his monograph. E. W. W. 


Siz Adolphus Ward contributes to the series of ‘ Helps for Students of 
History’ a work on The Period of the Congresses (London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1919). This admirable little book 
consists of three sections. The first, which is introductory, begins 
with the congress of Westphalia and sketches the history of Europe, from 
the point of view of theoretical and practical efforts to restore and maintain 
peace, down to the end of Napoleon’sempire. The second section covers the 
period from the opening of the congress of Vienna to the Second Peace of 
Paris. The third section covers that from the conference of Aix-la-Chapelle 
to the congress of Verona, which marked ‘ the collapse of the Concert of 
Europe’. There is little to be said in criticism of a work the quality of 
which is sufficiently warranted by the author’s reputation. It is, I think, 
to be regretted that the book does not place in clearer relief the funda- . 
mental principle underlying the refusal of Great Britain to be a party to 
Alexander I’s project of a league of general guarantee, namely, that it is 
both wrong and inexpedient for a government to enter into general engage- 
ments for ‘ eventual exertion ’ in circumstances that cannot be foreseen. 
The statement (ii. 13) that ‘the real Congress had now become a Committee 
of Five’ is not quite accurate. It refers to the constitution at Vienna, 
on 8 October 1814, of the preliminary committee of eight; but the all- 
important Polish-Saxon question continued to be discussed by the four 
powers alone, and it was not until December that this committee of four 
was turned into a committee of five by the admission of Talleyrand. The 
attitude of the British public towards the question of the dismemberment 
of France is somewhat obscured by seemingly contradictory statements 
(ii. 58, 59). It is correct to say that public opinion agreed with Liverpool’s 
view that ‘ France should at last be taught a lesson ’ (p. 59) ; it is incorrect 
to suggest that the wise and moderate counsels of Castlereagh and Welling- 
ton were inspired by the fact that ‘ British feeling, violent in the hour of 
danger, was no longer such in the hour of victory’ (p. 58). Neither of 
them was in the habit of taking much notice of public opinion, luckily for 
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Europe. But, though Castlereagh had little sympathy with democratic 
principles, the statement (iii. 27) that he approved the repressive measures 
of Austria and Prussia is at least too strong; for he protested against the 
Carlsbad decrees, pointing out the folly of forming a league of the govern- 
ments against the peoples. The same writer’s little book, Securities for 
Peace (London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1919), is in 
a sense complementary to that on the period of the congresses. It deals 
with the efforts made during the nineteenth century, both by private 
societies and by diplomatic action, to devise a system of securities for peace, 
which is rightly assumed to be the condition normal to a healthy world. It 
begins with the activities of the London Peace Society in 1816, and ends 
with a discussion of the League of Nations, its history and prospects. From 
the point of view of historical science there is little to criticize in this 
book, which, as a clear and concise account of the development of the 
peace movement, should be widely useful. On p. 60, ‘ Drage Doctrine’ 
should be ‘ Drago Doctrine ’—an obvious misprint. WwW. Ase. 


To the series of Johns Hopkins University Studies, Dr. Early Lee Fox 
has added The American Colonization Society, 1817-1840 (Baltimore : 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1919.) In 1777 a committee of the Virginia legis- 
lature, of which Jefferson was chairman, recommended that the slaves 
should be gradually emancipated and returned to Africa, Forty years 
later the American Colonization Society was organized by a group of 


private individuals with the object of settling the free negroes in Africa 
and elsewhere, and with the hope of government co-operation in the scheme. 
Their hope was never realized, and if the society’s efforts were judged by 
the few thousands of negroes whom they transported to Liberia, their 
African colony, it would be difficult to regard it as of much historical 
importance. But this Dr, Fox, who has done a most valuable piece of 
research in the society’s records, rightly deprecates, and by placing the 
work of the society in its perspective in the controversy over slavery during 
those years he shows the significance of its objects, so partially realized, 
and the influence it exerted upon public opinion, Colonization, a policy 
born in the middle states, seemed at one time likely to get general support 
and to offer a mode of dealing with the negro problem on which all sections 
of the union could combine. But the society, failing to get the co-operation 
of government, never had the funds for any really large effort, and thus 
was not strong enough to resist those attacks from the two extremes to 
which any middle policy is exposed—in this case, the planters of the far 
south, who suspected that abolition was in its programme, and the aboli- 
tionists of New England and the north-west, who feared that it was not. 
In the struggle with the abolitionists the Colonization Society was worsted, 
its northern supporters fell away, while southern opinion solidified in 
favour of the maintenance of slavery, and its efforts to bridge the widening 
gulf of opinion between the two sections of the country proved entirely 
unsuccessful. It did useful work in founding the negro republic of Liberia, 
in checking the slave-trade on the African coast, and in enabling many 
negroes to take advantage of offers of emancipation, which were con- 
ditional on their emigration. Dr. Fox shows how many slave-owners 
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there were who would have been glad to be rid of the institution if they 
could have found the means, but, while he does justice to the-south, he 
does rather less than justice to the abolitionists. But he has made a very 
useful contribution to the history of the question of slavery, for one of the 
best ways of understanding its difficulties and complexities is to study it 
from the middle point of view of the ‘ colonizationist ’. E. A. B. 


Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher turns his gift of spirited expression to good use 
in his short sketch, The Great War (London: Murray, 1920). Here the 
armed services of the Crown come into their own ; organizers of strikes and 
other clogs to victory receive their due. Perhaps he despises ‘ the politi- 
cians ’ too much ; perhaps he is too oblivious towards such British patrio- 
tism as had perforce to find expression in civil work. The vigour and 
vivacity of the book ought, however, to win it popularity ; it is too light 
to rank as very solid history. G. B. H. 


The editors of the Statesman’s Year-Book (London: Macmillan, 1920) 
have had to contend with great difficulties in the ‘ almost daily changes 
throughout the world’ which result from the various peace-treaties and 
the attempts to obstruct them or carry them out. These same changes, 
however, make this admirable book of reference still more valuable as 
a guide in the labyrinth of contemporary history, and the present volume 
keeps up the high standard of the series. Two maps are given, one of the 
territorial changes in Africa, the other of South-Eastern Europe and the 
Near East, from Koweit and Astrakhan to Tunis and Geneva, as they 
stood in May 1920. A. 


The title of Mrs. Janet Penrose Trevelyan’s Short History of the 
Italian People (New York: Putnam, 1920) is somewhat misleading, 
because it leads us to expect a work on the lines of the late J. R. Green, 
whereas it follows rather the plan of the English summary of Sismondi. 
It is, in fact, a history of the various Italian states rather than of the 
Italian people, and while Mrs. Trevelyan lays no claim to original research, 
she has read and digested a great number of excellent authorities in several 
languages, and, like her distinguished husband, professes a love for Italy 
which does not prevent her at times from being critical. As is the case 
with all English histories of Italy, the least satisfactory part of the book is 
the‘ Epilogue ’, which treats of the fifty years since 1870. It is not certain, 
as she seems to assume, that. Crispi was mainly responsible for Adowa : 
when the great Sicilian statesman died, a packet of documents, containing 
a very different version of the Abyssinian affair, mysteriously disappeared 
from his study table; nor did the second Giolitti cabinet begin in 1901, 
but in 1903, although Signor Giolitti was already minister of the interior 
under Zanardelli; not all the railways were taken over by the state in 
1905, nor was the result perhaps so satisfactory as the writer imagines. 
Little is said about the Libyan war, and it can hardly be maintained that 
‘ the sinking of the Lusitania was perhaps the determining factor ’ (p. 548) 
of Italy’s intervention in the European struggle in 1915. The main street 
of Naples (p. 391) is no longer called ‘ Toledo ’ but ‘ Roma ’, and it might 
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have been interesting to have added to the succinct account of the cession 
of Ferrara to the Holy See that that event is commemorated in an inscrip- 
tion in the Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati. Mrs. Trevelyan has taken 
great pains to verify her facts, and her book, with its choice illustrations 
and maps, should interest English readers in the history of a country 
which her husband’s Garibaldian trilogy has done so much to popularize. 
Only it must not be forgotten that the modern Italians naturally desire 
to be known and appreciated for what they have done since 1870 rather 
than for their ancestors’ achievements ‘in antiquity, in the middle ages, or 
even in the Risorgimento. That is why their recent history is so valuable 
and so essential to a true understanding of Italy. W. M. 


We have received three short histories of Belgium all written by 
practised Belgian authors, two of them being English translations and 
the third in the original French. Dr. Léon Van der Essen has published 
a second edition of his Short History of Belgium (Chicago: University 
Press, 1920),1 the main change being the addition of a chapter on the 
recent war. M. H. Vander Linden’s Belgium, the Making of a Nation 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920) is a longer book and is intended for 
more studious readers. The author has not quite surmounted some of the 
difficulties of compression. On p. 135, for instance, he says that Montigny 
was sent to Philip II ‘to explain the dangers of the situation, but this 
step was vain’, and there is no further reference to this mission except 
the inaccurate statement that Alva ‘ sent orders to Spain that the same 
fate’ as that of Egmont and Hoorn ‘should be inflicted on the unfortunate 
Montigny’ (p. 139). This would leave an uninstructed reader rather 
unnecessarily in the dark. Except for faults of this kind M. Vander 
Linden’s work, which stops at 1914, is adequate for its purpose, and in 
printing and arrangement it is far superior to the other two. In these 
respects the third, M. Frans van Kalken’s Histoire de Belgique (Brussels : 
Office de Publicité, 1920), is so inconvenient that we can hardly imagine 
any one reading it through except a well-driven schoolboy. It gives, with 
genealogical tables and illustrations, a general and patriotic history down 
to the end of the war. B. 


The arrangement of Mr. D. P. Heatley’s Diplomacy and the Study of 
International Relations (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1919) is so far from 
orderly that its usefulness is very much impaired, and one has even some 
doubt as to what the author really aimed at doing. The first part of the 
book consists of an essay on the machinery of diplomacy and the qualities 
of the good diplomatist, with five supplementary notes, consisting mainly 
of illustrative quotations. This is followed by a long classified list of 
books on various branches of the subject with extracts and other indica- 
tions of their contents, but unfortunately with so many omissions that it 
cannot be called a systematic guide to the literature of the subject. Lastly, 
there are two appendixes of further extracts to supplement the argument 
of the first part. Much of the matter thus put together is of great interest, 


1 See ante, xxxi. 514, 
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and it is convenient to have these selections from large blue-books and 
scarce old pamphlets in a handy volume, but as the book stands at present, 
it is rather a note-book than a finished work. C. 


The little pamphlet on The Story of Cambridgeshire as told by Itself, by 
the late Archdeacon Cunningham (Cambridge: University Press, 1920), 
would not call for notice in these pages were it not that the writer’s great 
learning enabled him to throw a flood of illustration upon his subject very 
different from what we generally find in popular lectures on local history. 
On roads and waterways, markets and fairs, the care shown by the Tudors 
in the supervision of trade and industry—on these and many other points 
Dr. Cunningham says so much that is informing, so much that perhaps 


he alone was competent to say, that his work may be taken as a model 
for other lecturers to follow. D. 


The contents of volume ii of the Etudes Lexoviennes (Caen: Jouan, 
1919) are of special interest to medieval students. M. Georges Huard’s 
paper on the cathedral of Lisieux in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
is an admirable piece of work. He shows that the work of Bishop Arnulf 
of Lisieux, usually assigned to 1143, can safely be dated thirty or 
forty years later, at the end of Arnulf’s long episcopate. A few un- 
noticed texts come to the rescue of the experts, who have always been 
rather puzzled to account for the appearance of comparatively advanced 
work in 1143. M. Lesquier contributes to the same volume a long paper 
on the administration and finances of Lisieux between 1423 and 1448. 
During this period Lisieux was under English rule, but the only effect of 
the conquest appears to have been that the royal administration had 
a somewhat larger part than usual in the government of the city. Lisieux 
was an episcopal city, ruled by episcopal officials and representatives of 
the chapter, with the aid of a few burgesses. It had no seal or hétel 
de ville. ‘ Ses institutions sont celles des villes franches les moins émanci- 
pées.’ M. Lesquier’s elaborate analysis of official accounts throws light 
on the details of administrative, social, and economic life under conditions 
which are of special interest to English scholars. The volume ends with 
a paper by M. V. Lahaye on the relics and reliquaries of Saint Ursin at 
Lisieux. F. M. P. 
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